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R32) THERE is a region known in the early 
’ annals of Massachusetts Bay as Sa- 
~~ Jem Village, and in modern gazetteers as 
Ay Danvers. There still blooms, in every 
lovely May-time, the pear-tree planted by 

the hand of Endicott, the persecutor of 
Quakers and Churchmen; and there, ac- 
cording to the credulous Mather and the 
mummied legislation of the Puritan magis- 
trates, was the centre of enchanted ground 
many long years ago, when a belief in 
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witchcraft was a part of the social creed, and its 
denial a heresy not easily forgiven by the mag- 
nates of church and state in the New England 
capital. The pear-tree had then bloomed for 
half a century, and witches suddenly became as 
plentiful as its buds on All-Fools’ Day. Weird 
sisters were not seen around seething caldrons, 
concocting deadly potions of 
** Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tooth of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm's sting, 

Lizard's leg and owlet's wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble"— 


yet the lynx-eye of superstition in authority 
beheld, in almost every household, “ a woman 
with a familiar spirit,” as palpable as was the 
dweller in the cave at Endor to the vision of 
the bad king of Israel. The enchantment was 
brief in operation, terrible in its results, and 
shameful to its promoters and dupes. When 
the spell was broken, all sought to forget the 
follies of Salem witchcraft. 

Although angels of peace ministered to the 
disturbed in spirit, the charmers in Puritan 
households were not exorcised. Wherever there 
was a daughter blooming in young womanhood, 
there was witchery irresistible ; and ever since, 
even to this day, all over New England, far be- 
yond the charmed circumference of Salem Vil- 
lage—* the centre and first-born of all the towns 
in the colony”—such enchantresses have been, 
and are now, continually disturbing the frigid 
peace of bachelordom, and “afflicting” the weak 


son of an early settler in Salem. He had a). 
ready built a modest house in the midst of his 
fertile acres, almost within sound of the w 
bling birds in the branches of the old pear-tree 
in Endicott’s garden. Under that roof, for 
more than forty summers, he lived happily with 
his charmer; and as years rolled on, the ring. 
ing laugh of their merry children around the 
hearth-stone at Christmas-time, or in their gam- 
bols upon the lawn in flowery June, echoed the 
joy of those two loving hearts. One of that 
group of merry children became a devoted pa- 
triot and courageous hero in the conflicts of two 
wars, and won for himself a name as imperish- 
able as the hills in whose presence his valor was 
vindicated by his deeds. That patriot and hero 
was IskarL Putnam. . 

In the large room of the modest dwelling of 
Captain Putnam, where low projecting beams 
and capacious fire-place—preserved until our 
day—attest its early origin, Israel Putnam was 
born, on the 7th of January, 1718. A stately, 
high-backed chair, a small table, a mirror, and 
one or two other pieces of furniture which 
graced the parlor at his birth, are preserved 
with care as family relics of much interest. 
They appreciate in value as the mould of an- 
tiquity deepens upon them. 

From earliest boyhood Israel was remarkable 
for his personal courage, his resolute mainte- 
nance of his known rights, and as a lover of gen- 
erous deeds, These. traits of character devel- 
oped with his physical growth. Like Nelson, 
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he might have asked in sincerity —“ Fear! 
What is fear? I never saw it.” His 
frankness was as natural as it was free. 
He despised concealment, and hated 
dissimulation. His courage was often 
stronger than his discretion, and his 
intrepidity in military life sometimes 
appeared like recklessness. His self- 
esteem and sensitive spirit, regulated 
by a sound judgment and exalted ideas 
of right, always vindicated the true 
dignity of his character; and he would 
never allow himself to be insulted with 
impunity, On his first visit to Boston, 
while yet a small boy, he was jeered 
in the streets by a lad twice his age and 
size, because of the coarse quality and 
rustic fashion of his clothes. Israel's 
indignation was kindled in a moment. 
He challenged his persecutor to fight, 
and in the presence of a crowd of cheer- 
ing spectators, the little chubby “pump- 
kin” from the fields whipped the big 
town boy to his heart’s content. When 








PUTNAM'S BIRTH-PLACE.* 


on the verge of early manhood, he over- 
heard a neighbor’s son, a proud, rustic 


One of these, a sweet, round-faced, black- | coxcomb, speak disparagingly of another neigh- 


eyed, rosy-cheeked daughter of a Suffolk immi- | bor’s daughter. 


Young Putnam immediately 


grant, bewitched the affections of an excellent | demanded proof of the truth of his assertion. 





* We are indebted to Mr, M. C. Oby, of Danversport, | 
Massachusetts, for te pencil sketches of Putnam's | 





birth-plaece, and the room in which he was born, from | 
which our engravings have been made. 





The offender, richer in this world’s goods, but 
poorer in spirit than his questioner, haughtily 
replied, “It’s none of your business.” 
jany body’s business to defend a good girl,” 


“Tt’s 
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ROOM IN WHICH PUTNAM WAS BORN. 


quickly responded Putnam, as he walked close | 
up to the defamer. “I know you have slander- 
ed Nelly P You think because she is a 
poor girl, and has no father, that you may say 
what you please about her. Twice you’ve done 
the same thing. Now own to Charley D——, 
here, that you've lied about Nelly, or I’ll thrash 
you.” The slanderer was, as usual, a poltroon, 
and quailed before these expressions of the chiv- 
alry of his earnest, rough-fisted neighbor. He 
acknowledged the libel, and avoided the inevi- 
table chastisemient. 

Young Putnam’s education was exceedingly 
limited, for his father was in moderate circum- 
stances, and required his labor on his farm. 
There he worked faithfully, and acquired ro- 
bust health and industrious habits—the richest 
legacies a young man can receive from a parent. 
Before he had reached lawful age he married a 
daughter of John Pope, of Salem, who bore him 
ten children, and then died, just as the storm- 
clouds of popular discontent were beginning to 
gather darkly in the political firmament, pre- 
saging that tempest in which her husband be- 
came so distinguished a few years later. 

Soon after his marriage Putnam bought a 
tract of new land in Pomfret, Connecticut, 
about forty miles east of Hartford, and applied 
himself diligently to its improvement. For 
years he contended manfully with the rough 
soil, and the numerous wild beasts that ravaged 
his flocks and his poultry-yard, and conquered, 
Industry, perseverance, and skill were brought 
to bear with surprising effect upon his shaggy 
domain, until soon its rough features disap- 
peared, prosperity and plenty sat in fond dal- 
liance upon his threshold, and he was regarded 
as one of the most thrifty farmers in all that 
region. 

Putnam’s unflinching courage was forcibly 
illustrated by his dealing with a she-wolf, who, 
with her annual whelps, had committed great 
depredations in the neighborhood for a long 
time. In one night, in the spring of 1743, 





seventy of his fine sheep and goats were killed, 


and several others were maimed, by the depre 
dator. Her young were generally soon destroy- 
ed by the hunters, but the old dam eluded their 
most earnest vigilance and skill. When too 
closely beset, she would fly to the deep forests 
westward of Pomfret, and return the following 
season with a new family of young ones. Fi- 
nally, Putnam and several of his neighbors 
agreed to hunt the marauder to destruction, if 
possible. The toes of one of her feet had been 
bitten off by a trap, and her tracks were easily 
recognized in the snow. On one occasion, early 
in April, she was thus tracked to the borders of 
the Connecticut River, from whence she had re- 
traced her steps toward Pomfret. The dogs, in 
full ery, chased her into a rocky cavern, about 
three miles from Putnam’s house, and there the 
people collected and tried to drive her out by 
the use of ignited straw and sulphur. The 
dogs were sent in, and they came out howling, 
with bad wounds, and refused to return, Put- 
nam tried to persuade his negro servant to go 
down and shoot her, but he would not venture. 
Irritated by the fellow’s cowardice, and aroused 
by his impatience to destroy the pest of the 
neighborhood, Putnam cast off his coat, waist- 
coat, shoes, and stockings, tied a rope to one of 
his legs with which to signal danger and receive 
aid, if required, and lighting some birch-bark 
for a torch, he descended the smooth rocks into 
the black cavern, in spite of the earnest remon- 
strances of his friends, who tried to dissuade 
him from the perilous effort. He soon discov- 
ered the eye-balls of the wolf glaring angrily 
in the light of his torch, and heard her gnash- 
ing teeth and menacing growl. He pulled the 
rope, when his alarmed friends drew him out 
with so much haste that his shirt was almost 
stripped from his back and his flesh was badly 
lacerated. After adjusting his clothing, he 
loaded his musket with buckshot, and with the 
weapon in one hand and his lighted torch in 
the other, he again descended. A growl and 
the crack of a musket were heard in quick suc- 
cession, and again Putnam was drawn out. He 
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descended a third time, took the dead wolf by 
the ears, and both were brought out together, to 
the great joy of all parties. The conqueror 
was accounted a model of courage; and when, 
in after years, he asked for volunteers to ac- 
company him to the wars, his neighbors re- 
membered his adventures with the she-wolf and 
cheerfully enlisted under his banner. 

Mr. Putnam was called into the public serv- 
ice at the age of thirty-seven years, Fora cen- 
tury the French and English colonies in Amer- 
ica had been gradually expanding and increas- 
ing in importance. The English, more than a 
million in number at the period in question, oc- 
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cupied the Atlantic seaboard from the Penob- 
scot to the St. Mary’s—a thousand miles in ex. 
tent—all eastward of the great ranges of the 
Alleghanies, and far northward toward the St, 
Lawrence. The French, not more than a hun- 
dred thousand strong, had made settlements 
along the St. Lawrence, the shores of the great 
lakes, on the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
upon the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. They 
early founded Detroit, Kaskaskia, Vincennes, 
and New Orleans. The English planted agri- 
cultural colonies; the French were chiefly en- 
gaged in traffic with the Indians. That trade 
and the operations of Jesuit missionaries, who 
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were usually the self-denying pioneers of com- 
merce in its penetration of the wilderness, gave 
the French great influence over the tribes of a 
yast extent of country lying in the rear of the 
English settlements. The ancient quarrel be- 
tween the two nations, originating far back in 
feudal ages, and kept alive by subsequent col- 
lisions, burned vigorously in the bosoms of the 
respective colonists in America, where it was 
continually fed by frequent hostilities on front- 
ier ground. They had ever regarded each 
other with extreme jealousy, for the prize be- 
fore them was su,eme rule in the New World. 
The trading posts and missionary stations of 
the French in the far northwest, and in the bo- 
som of a dark wilderness, several hundred miles 
distant from the most remote settlement on the 
English frontier, attracted very little attention 
until they formed a part of more extensive oper- 
ations. But when, after the capture of Louis- 
burg in 1745, the French adopted vigorous meas- 
ures for opposing the extension of British pow- 
er in America; when they built strong vessels 
at the foot of Lake Ontario—made treaties of 
friendship with the Delaware and Shawnee 
tribes—strengthed Fort Niagara, and erected 
a cordon of fortitications, more than sixty in 
number, between Montreal and New Orleans, 
the English were aroused to immediate and 
effective action in defense of the territorial 
claims given them in their ancient charters. 
One of these claims was speedily brought to 
an issue, when a company of London merchants 
and Virginia land-speculators commenced erect- 
ing a fort at the forks of the Ohio, and the French 
drove them off. For a year and a half the dis- 
pute rested chiefly between the French and the 
Virginians, and during that time young Wash- 
ington won his first military laurels. The other 
colonies gradually became implicated, and, early 
in 1755, General Braddock came over with Brit- 
ish regulars to assist the Americans. At acon- 
ference between Braddock and several colonial 
governors, held at Alexandria, in Virginia, three 
separate expeditions against the French were 
planned. One was in the direction of the Ohio, 
to be led by General Braddock ; a second against 
Niagara and Frontenac (now Kingston, Upper 
Canada), to be commanded by Governor Shir- 
ley, of Massachusetts; and a third against Crown 
Point, on Lake Champlain, under General Will- 
iam Johnson, then an influential resident among 
the Mohawk Indians. Governor Shirley had al- 
ready arranged a fourth expedition, under Gen- 
eral Winslow, destined to drive the French from 
Nova Scotia and other parts of Acadia. 
Johnson’s chief officer was General Lyman, 
of Connecticut, who, as colonel of militia, had 
been very active in raising troops in that prov- 
ince, Karly in the summer of 1755 he was 
promoted to brigadier; and in July he had col- 
lected about six thousand Provincial troops on 
the Upper Hudson, and commenced a fortifica- 
tion which was named Fort Edward. Among 
the earliest of his Connecticut recruits was Is- 


of Captain, with orders to raise acompany. Put- 
nam was very popular, and soon after receiving 
his commission and instructions he was on his 
way to join the gathering army at Fort Edward 
with a tine corps of respectable and hardy young 
men of his neighborhood. At the fort he first 
became acquainted with the famous partisan 
commander, Robert Rogers, whose corps of Ran- 
gers performed important services during the 
greater part of the French and Indian War, as 
the contest in question was called. With that 
partisan he was often associated in perilous en- 
terprises and gallant achievements in the vicin- 
ity of Lakes George and Champlain; and there, 
with Stark, Pomeroy, Ward, Gage, and others, 
Putnam learned those useful military lessons 
which gave him high rank and executive skill 
when called to the field, twenty years later, in 
defense of the liberties of his country. 

Putnam’s company appears to have been em- 
ployed as Rangers from the commencement. 
No service was better adapted to the daring ac- 
tivity, love of adventure, and masterly inven- 
tion, skill and bravery in sudden and perilous 
movements, which always distinguished Put- 
nam. The duties of the Rangers were cease- 
less, arduous, and varied. They acted inde- 
pendently of the main army in reconnoitring 
the position and works of the enemy; guiding 
their friends ; surprising detached parties of their 
foes ; making prisoners by force or stratagem to 
obtain intelligence; destroying public property 
belonging to their opponents; cutting off con- 
voys of provisions, arms, and clothing, and act- 
ing as scouts on all occasions. Caution, cool- 
ness, prudence, and bravery were the chief re- 
quisites. Although Rogers, in his Journal pub- 
lished after the war, rarely mentions Putnam, 
contemporary records show that they often act- 
ed in concert, though independent of each oth- 
er, and that they were intimate friends during 
the period of their service. 

One of the earliest enterprises in which Put- 
nam and Rogers were engaged, was a recon- 
noissance of the enemy’s fortifications at Crown 
Point, then known as Fort Frederick, and much 
inferior to the regular works constructed there 
by the English under Amherst in 1759. The 
French possessed unbounded influence over the 
Indian tribes on both sides of the St. Lawrence, 
and great numbers of these dusky warriors were 
in alliance with the Gallic forces. Their knowl- 
edge of the country in the deep forests in North- 
ern New York was of great service to the French, 
and made the operations of the English more 
perilous, for there was danger of ambuscade on 
every side. Yet these perils were cheerfully 
braved by the partisans. They left Fort Fd- 
ward on a sultry morning in August. At the 
southern point of West (now Bulwaggy) Bay, a 
| short distance from Crown Point, they left their 
men concealed among some dwarf willows, and 
at the evening twilight the two leaders, a little 
distance apart, stole cautiously toward the fort- 
ress. They passed the night within a few rods 
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at dawn, and were about to depart when Rogers 
was met by a stout French soldier. The latter 
seized the Ranger’s fusee with one hand and 
attempted to stab him With the other, at the 
same time calling lustily to the guard for assist- 
ance. Putnam saw the peril of his companion, 
and springing forward he killed the Frenchman 
by a single blow with the butt-end of his gun. 
With the guard in full chase they both escaped 
to their men. All gained the neighboring hills, 
and through the forests, swarming with hostile 
Indians, they made their way to Fort Edward 
with the desired information without the loss 
of a man. 

Early in December scouts brought informa- 
tion to Fort Edward that Dieskau, the French 
commander, was approaching from Lake Cham- 
plain with a large body of Canadians and In- 
dians. Putnam and Rogers hung upon the flank 
and rear of the enemy, and watched their move- 
ments with great vigilance. The Indian allies 
heard of the cannons at Fort Edward, and re- 
fused to face such fearful weapons, so Dieskau 
turned to the right and hastened toward the 
head of Lake George, where Johnson was en- 
camped with the main body of the army. Put- 
nam informed Johnson of the movement, and 
that general immediately sent out a thousand 
Massachusetts troops under Colonel Williams, 
and two hundred Mohawk Indians under the 
famous chief Hendrick, to meet them. They 
fell into an ambuscade; Williams and Hen- 
drick were killed, and their followers retreated 
to Johnson’s camp in great confusion. 

Flushed with victory, Dieskau pushed for- 
ward. Johnson had cast up a rude breast-work 
of logs and branches, and mounted two cannons 
upon it. These were unsuspected by the ene- 
my, and they rushed forward with a shout to 
attack the Provincial camp. One discharge 
from the heavy guns made the Indians fly in 
terror; and the Connecticut forces under Gen- 
eral Lyman approaching at that moment, the 
Canadians fled. Dieskau was wounded and made 
a prisoner, and Johnson was the victor. He 
erected Fort William Henry upon the site of 
his camp, garrisoned that and Fort Edward, 
disbanded the remainder of his troops, and re- 
turned home. Putnam went back to Pomfret, 
not, however, to remain content with such a 
brief military experience, but to prepare for an- 
other campaign in the following spring. 

England made a formal declaration of war 
against France in May, 1756, and sent regu- 
lar troops to America to assist the Provincials 
against the French. General Abercrombie, the 
lieutenant of Lord Loudon (the appointed gen- 
eralissimo), became the commander-in-chief. 
Crown Point was again one of the places of 
contemplated attack, and in that service, under 
General Webb, who was in command at Fort 
Edward, Putnam was again a commissioned 
officer, and became the associate of Rogers in 
many daring exploits during the summer. On 
one occasion, while reconnoitring at midnight 
near Ticonderoga, with a single companion, Put- 
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nam came near losing his life or liberty. De. 
ceived by the arrangement of the watch-fires of 
the enemy, they had crept cautiously into their 
very midst before perceiving their mistake and 
peril. The French sentinels fired upon them. 
and slightly wounded Durkee, Putnam’s com. 
panion. They both fled in the darkness, fo}. 
lowed by a shower of bullets fired at random, 
and escaped in safety to the neighboring ledges, 
There they lay down to rest, and Putnam gen- 
erously offered his canteen to his wounded com- 
panion. A bullet had tapped the vessel, and 
the rum was all gone. They resumed their 
march toward Fort Edward at early dawn, when, 
on examining his blanket, the brave Captain 
found it perforated by fourteen bullets. 

A little later in the season six hundred 
French and Indians plundered some provision 
wagons between Fort Edward and Lake George, 
and returned to their vessels at the present 
Whitehall. General Webb sent Putnam and 
Rogers, with one hundred men, to intercept the 
marauders. They went down Lake George to 
a certain point, crossed the country to Lake 
Champlain, and, at a narrow place, they fired 
deadly volleys upon the enemy as they passed 
in their bateaux and canoes Jaden with plun- 
der. Many of them were killed, several ba- 
teaux were sunk, and the remainder of the fleet 
escaped to Ticonderoga. Three hundred men 
were immediately sent from the garrison there, 
up Lake George, to attack the Rangers on their 
return to their boats. A severe engagement 
ensued. The Rangers were victorious, and 
Putnam and Rogers returned to the British 
camp with the loss of only one man killed and 
two slightly wounded. The operations of the 
whole campaign of that year consisted of such 
fragmentary adventures, and were fruitless of 
gain to either party. Again the Pomfret sol- 
dier returned home, but on the opening of an- 
other spring he was among the earliest in the 
field, and honored with the commission of Ma- 
jor by the Legislature of Connecticut. 

General Webb was again in command in 
Northern New York, at the opening of the cam- 
paign in 1757, with a force of about seven thou- 
sand men. ‘These were quite sufficient, in the 
hands of a brave and skillful commander, to 
have swept the French from the lakes during 
the summer. But skill and bravery did not be- 
long to the character of Webb. Putnam was 
among the most energetic and useful of. the 
Provincial officers. Late in July he accom- 
panied the General, as escort, from Fort Ed- 
ward to Fort William Henry, and then, with a 
few followers, he went down Lake George to 
watch the movements of the enemy at Ticon- 
deroga. He soon returned with the intelligence 
that Montcalm, the French commander, was 
embarking at the foot of the lake with a large 
body of troops, and earnestly solicited Webb to 
concentrate his forces and proceed against him. 
The General was evidently alarmed; and in- 
stead of doing his duty as a brave man, accord- 
ing to the suggestions of his subaltern, he or- 
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dered Putnam to keep the whole matter secret, | dense swamp; and there was the scene of one 
and to escort him back to Fort Edward imme- | of Putnam's brave and generous exploits. One 
diately. Colonel Monro, a brave English of- day, while a company, guarded by fifty regulars, 
ficer, was ordered to proceed with his regiment | were busy in the forest, they were attacked by 
and take command of the garrison at Fort Will- | quite a large body of Indians who lay concealed 
iam Henry. Montcalm soon appeared before in the swamp. Many of the Provincials were 
the fortress with seven thousand white men and | killed and scalped, and the remainder fled to 
two thousand Indians, while the garrison did | the fort under cover of the regulars. ‘The lat- 
not exceed three thousand in number. He de-| ter were in great jeopardy, for the Indians were 
manded its instant surrender; but Monro, con-| numerous. The commander sent to the fort 
fident of the co-operation of his commander-in- | for aid; but General Lyman, apprehending a 
chief, promptly refused acquiescence, defied the | serious assault, called in his outposts and closed 
power of the invader, and sent an express tothe gates. The little band outside were now 
Fort Edward for aid. General Johnson had | exposed to almost certain destruction. Put- 
just arrived there with a large body of militia, | nam saw their peril, and at the head of his 
and, after repeated solicitations, General Webb | men he dashed into the fordable stream and 
permitted him to march with them for the re- pressed forward to the relief of his fellow-sol- 
lief of Monro, accompanied by all of the Pro-| diers. General Lyman, feeling that the brave 
vincial troops and Putnam’s Rangers. They | band were rushing to certain death, called to 
had proceeded but a few miles toward the be- | Putnam from the parapet of the fort, and per- 
leagured garrison when they were ordered back ; emptorily ordered him back to the island. Put- 





and instead of sending relief to Colonel Mon- | 
ro, the recreant Webb dispatched a letter, in | 


which he advised him to surrender. It was in- 
tercepted by Montcalm just as he was contem- 
plating an abandonment of the siege and a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Ticonderoga, because of a re- 
port of an Indian scout (who saw the approach- 
ing forces under Johnson), that the English 
were “as numerous as the stars in the sky and 
the leaves on the trees.” He immediately sent 
the letter in to Monro, accompanied by a per- 
emptory demand for a surrender. The brave 
Colonel saw no hope, and yielded. The gen- 
erous Montcalm, pleased with his gallantry dur- 
ing a siege of six days, allowed him honorable 
terms, and promised a safe escort for the gar- 
rison to Fort Edward. That promise he could 
not fulfill. The Indians were determined to 
have blood and plunder, and they fell upon the 
prisoners with great fury. Many were slain, 
most of them were plundered, and the fugitives 
who escaped were pursued to within cannon- 
shot of Fort Edward. Montcalm burned the 
fort and all its appurtenances; and, with can- 
nons and other munitions of war, he returned in 
triumph to Ticonderoga, closely watched by 
Putnam and his Rangers. When that brave 
officer visited the ruins of the fort the next day, 
his stout heart was deeply stirred, and he wept 
over the mutilated bodies of men, women, and 
children strewn among the smoking wreck. It 
was a sad and terrible commentary upon the 
cowardly or treacherous act of the commanding 
general. 

At the close of August General Lyman suc- 
ceeded General Webb in the command at Fort 
Edward. He immediately commenced strength- 
ening the fortress and establishing outposts for 
winter duty, as no active operations were to be 
undertaken during the autumn. Putnam and 
Rogers, with their respective corps, were sta- 
tioned upon an island in the Hudson, opposite 
Fort Edward, yet known as Rogers’s Island. 
Parties were sent out daily, under an escort of 
British regulars, to cut timber at the head of a 


nam uttered a hasty apology for intended diso- 
bedience, pushed forward, and joined the brave 
regulars, who were defending themselves with 
vigor. A moment longer and all would have 
been lost. At the suggestion of the Major the 
united forees rushed furiously into the swamp 
with shouts and huzzas. The terrified Indians 
fled in all directions, and soon the gates of the 
fort were opened to the redeemed escorts, while 
shouts of exultation greeted the ears of the no- 
ble liberator as he hastened back to his post on 
the island. General Lyman had too much good 
sense to allow him to arraign Putnam for his 
disobedience. While the rules of war would 
not permit him to publicly sanction insubordi- 
nation, even under such extraordinary circum- 


| stances, the General, with that generous enthu- 


siasm which noble and disinterested deeds al- 
ways awakened in his heart, privately com- 
mended the daring Major for his act. 

The results of the war, thus far, were humil- 
iating to British pride, A weak and corrupt 
Ministry held the reins of power. The people 
clearly perceived it, and clamored for a change. 
The popular voice was potential. William Pitt, 
by far the ablest statesman England had yet 
produced, was called to the control of public 
affairs. Energy and good government marked 
every movement of his administration, especial- 
ly in measures for prosecuting the war in Amer- 
ica. Lord Loudon was recalled, and General 
Abercrombie was appointed to succeed him. 
Twelve thousand additional troops and a strong 
naval armament were allotted to the service in 
America. Pitt addressed a circular letter to 
the several colonies, asking them to raise and 
clothe twenty thousand men; and promised, in 
the name of Parliament, not only to furnish 
arms, tents, and provisions for them, but to re- 
imburse the colonial treasuries all the money 
that should be expended in raising and clothing 
the levies. The response was immediate and 
ample. New England alone raised fifteen thou- 
sand men; and when Abercrombie took com- 





| mand of the army, in the spring of 1758, he 
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PUTNAM SAVING FORT EPWARD. 


found fifty thousand men at his disposal—a | 
number greater than the whole male population 
of the French dominions in America at that 


time. In that single effort the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean colonists had a revelation of their confed- 
erated strength, which ever afterward made 
them bold in the assertion of their own rights. 

In the mean while a large body of Provincial 
troops had remained in service during the win- 
ter at Fort Edward under the command of Col- 
onel Haviland. Among these were Putnam and 





his Rangers, who were hutted on Rogers’s Island 
near by. Early in the morning of a mild day 
in February one of the rows of barracks in the 
fort took fire. The flames had progressed ex- 
tensively before discovered. The garrison were 
called to duty, but all efforts,to subdue the fire 
were in vain. Putnam and several of his men 
crossed from the island on the ice just as the 
fire was approaching the end of the building 
contiguous to the magazine, The danger was 
imminent and frightful; for an explosion of the 
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powder would destroy the fort, and many lives 
would be sacrificed. ‘The water-gate was thrown 
open, and soldiers were ordered to bring filled 
buckets from the river. Putnam mounted to 
the roof, and, by means of a ladder, he was sup- 
plied with water. But the fire continued to 
rage with increasing fury. The gallant Major 
stood unflinching in the midst of enveloping 
flames, smoke, and cinders. Perceiving Put- 
nam’s danger, Colonel Haviland ordered hith 
down. He begged permission to remain while 
there appeared a prospect of success. It was 
granted, and the brave Major leaped to the 
ground only when the half-consumed buildings 
were tottering to their fall. 

A few feet from the blazing mass, as it fell 
with a crash, was the magazine, its exterior al- 
ready charred by the heat. Unmindful of the 
amazing peril, Putnam placed himself between 
the conflagration and that tremendous sleeping 
power in the menaced building, which a spark 
might arouse to fearful activity, and under a 
shower of cinders he hurled bucketful after 
bucketful of water upon the kindling maga- 
zine with ultimate success. The commander, 
charmed by his boldness, kept every man to 
duty, saying, “If we must be blown up, we will 
go all together.” At last the flames slackened, 


the magazine, fort, and garrison were saved, 
and the intrepid Putnam retired from the ter- 
rible conflict, amidst the huzzas of his com- 
panions-in-arms, to have his severe fire-wounds 
dressed. His mittens had been burned from 
his hands, and his legs, thighs, arms, and face, 


were dreadfully blistered. For a month he re- 
mained an invalid in the hospital, when he again 
took post on the island at the head of his troops. 

The spring buds soon opened into leaves and 
blossoms, and the colonial armies began to gath- 
er, preparatory to the arrival of Abercrombie, 
who, with the young Lord Howe, led an army 
of seven thousand regulars, nine thousand Pro- 
vincials, and a heavy train of artillery, against 
Ticonderoga, inJuly. Just before leaving Fort 
Edward the commanding general sent Putnam, 
with sixty of his picked men, to range in the 
vicinity of South Bay, near the head of Lake 
Champlain, at its narrowest part. There, upon 
a rocky ledge, they built a parapet of stone, 
masked it with pine-trees, and watched for sev- 
eral days and nights. At about ten o’clock one 
evening, while the moon was bathing every 
thing in its full light, a fleet of canoes, filled 
with French and Indians, approached. Put- 
nam ordered perfect silence until he should give 
a signal by firing. Just as the enemy were in 
front of the Rangers, a soldier hit his musket 
against a stone. The people in the canoes were 
startled, and the little vessels huddled together 
as if in consultation. The moment was pro- 
pitious for the Provincials, and Putnam and his 
men poured a deadly volley upon the frightened 
foe, entirely ignorant of the fact that they were 
provoking the ire of the famous French parti- 
san, Molang, and five hundred Canadians and 
Indians. 





Molang soon discovered, by the firing, that 
the Provincials were few, and landing a part of 
his force, attempted to surround them. Put- 
nam was vigilant, perceived his danger, and re- 
treated in time to escape the snare. Just at 
dawn, while on a rapid march, his party was 
fired upon by mistake by a Provincial scout, but 
with so little effect that Putnam declared to 
their leader that they all deserved to be hanged 
for not killing more when they had so fair a 
shot. The next day they met a reinforcement 
sent out from Fort Edward, and Putnam re- 
turned to his post upon Rogers's Island with the 
loss of only two men. 

Abercrombie collected his army at the head 
of Lake George, and at the close of a calm Sab- 
bath they went down that beautiful sheet of 
water in flat-boats, and landed at its northern 
extremity at dawn the next morning. The 
whole country from there to Ticonderoga was 
covered with a dense forest, and tangled mo- 
rasses lay in the pathway of the English army. 
The wilderness was swarming with hostile In- 
dians, watched by vigilant scouts, and within 
the ravelins of the fort to be attacked were 
four thousand troops under the skillful Mont- 
calm. The English and Provincials pushed 
boldly forward, led by Lord Howe, who was ac- 
companied by Major Putnam. Incompetent 
guides soon bewildered them, and they had just 
passed the Falls, where the village of Ticonde- 
roga now stands, when a French picket, five 
hundred strong, fell upon the left of Abercrom- 
bie’s force. “Putnam, what means that fir- 
ing?” asked Lord Howe. “With your lord- 
ship’s leave,” he replied, “I will see.” “And 
I willaccompany you,” said the nobleman. Put- 
nam tried to dissuade him. “If I am killed, 
my lord,” he said, ‘the loss of my life will be 
of little consequence, but the preservation of 
yours is of infinite importance to this army.” 
Howe replied, ‘Putnam, your life is as dear to 
you as mine is to me; I am determined to go. 
Lead on!” At the head of one hundred men 
Putnam darted forward, and they soon met the 
enemy’s advance. A bloody encounter ensued, 
and Lord Howe was killed at the first fire. Put- 
nam’s party were finally successful, and the army 
pressed forward toward the fortress. They were 
met at the outworks with terrible opposition ; 
and, after a sanguinary conflict of four hours, 
Abercrombie fell back to Lake George, with a 
loss of almost two thousand men dead or wound- 
ed. Putnam and his Rangers, who had per- 
formed gallant service in the expedition, re- 
turned to their camp on Rogers's Island at Fort 
Edward. 

A few days after his return Major Putnam 
visited Fort Miller, a small work on the west 
side of the Hudson, nine miles below Fort Ed- 
ward. He crossed over to the eastern shore in 
a bateau one pleasant afternoon, when he was 
surprised by a large number of Indians, who 
suddenly appeared, some on land rushing to- 
ward the bank, and others sweeping down the 
stream in their canoes. To stay and be sacri- 
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PUTNAM'S ESCAPE DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


ficed, to attempt to cross the river and be shot, 
or to go down the roaring rapids a few rods be- 
low him, were the alternatives placed before 


him. There was no time for deliberation. He 
chose the latter chance; and, to the great amaze- 
ment of the savages, who dared not follow where 
a canoe had never yet ventured, his bateau shot 
down the foaming channels among the dan- 
gerous rocks, and he reached the smooth wa- 
ters below in safety, and escaped. The In- 
dians regarded him as a special favorite of the 
Great Spirit, and his name was ever afterward 
uttered by those pursuers with superstitious rev- 
erence, 

After repulsing Abercrombie, Montcalm men- 
aced the country in the direction of Albany with 
invasion. The troops at Fort Edward were vig- 
ilant; and early in August Putnam and Rogers 





teok post at South Bay, with five hundred men, 
to watch the movements of the enemy. They 
separated into two divisions, which were station- 
ed at distant points, until they were discovered 
by the French scouts, when they were reunited. 
It was soon perceived that Molang, with a large 
body of French and Indians, was stealthily 
traversing the forest to get in the rear of the 
Provincials. The latter instantly changed front, 
and retreated toward Fort Edward. On the 
margin of Clear River, a little distance from 
Fort Ann, they fell into an Indian ambuscade. 
Putnam's division was a little in advance of the 
others, and received the first and most deadly 
onslaught of the savages. The fight soon be- 
came general and scattered. Man to man, and 
hand to hand they fought, with terrible despera- 
tion, and instead of aggregative warfare the 
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contest became a system of bloody duels. Put- 
nam had laid several Indian warriors on the 
forest leaves, when, as he presented his fusee 
to the breast of a stalwart savage, it missed fire. 
The Indian instantly sprang forward, seized the 
Major, bound him tightly to a tree, and then 
resumed the conflict. Putnam’s situation soon 
became extremely perilous, for, as the combat- 
ants changed ground, he was placed directly 
between the fire of the two parties. Many bull- 
ets struck the tree, several went through his 
garments, but his person remained unhurt. For 
an hour the fight raged furiously around him ; 





and then a young savage amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk into the tree to which 
Putnam was tied, sometimes within an inch of 
the prisoner’s head. 

The French and Indians were finally re- 
pulsed, and on their return toward Lake Cham- 
plain they took Major Putnam with them. He 
was continually exposed to insults and cruel- 
ties; and when his savage captors had separ- 
ated from their French allies, they prepared to 
torture their prisoner to death in the depths of 
the solemn forest. They tied him to a tree, 
piled dried fagots around him, commenced their 
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wild songs and dances, and kindled the fatal 
fire. Just then a thunder-peal burst over the 
forest, and a sudden shower extinguished the 
flames. For a moment the savages stood still 
in amazement. But soon the pyre again smoked 
and blazed. . Hope died in the bosom of the 
hero as the fiery circle grew hotter; when sud- 
denly a French officer dashed through the cor- 
don of savages, hurled them right and left, scat- 
tered the blazing wood, and cutting the thongs 
which bound Putnam to the tree, saved him 
from a horrible death. That deliverer was 
Molang. A tender-hearted Indian had inform- 


ed him of the orgies in the wilderness. Molang | 


was a brave and generous man, and admired 
the character of Putnam. He hastened to the 
rescue of a brave soldier, and severely rebuked 
the Indians for their cruelty. Under his pro- 
tection the captive hero was sent to Ticondergo, 
where he was well treated by Montcalm, for a 
few days, and then escorted to Montreal. He 
was in a miserable plight on his arrival. 
had neither coat, vest, nor stockings; his re- 
maining garments were tattered, his hair was 
matted with blood and leaves, and his person 
was disfigured by scars and wounds. Colonel 
Peter Schuyler, then a prisoner, visited him im- 
mediately, relieved his most pressing necessi- 
ties, and by his influence obtained Putnam’s 
early exchange, and a permit to return to his 
family. 

There is a bit of romance connected with 
Putnam’s return from Canada. Three years 
before, a Mrs. Howe, who had lost two husbands 
by Indians’ weapons, was carried into captivity 
with her seven children. An old French officer 
at St. John, on the Sorel, ransomed her. She 
was yet beautiful, and her liberator and his son 
were both intensely enamored of her. Her sit- 
nation became one of great perplexity, and she 
was in continual danger of violence from the 
young man, At length Colonel Schuyler, re- 
leased on a short parole, was at St. John. She 


had been taught to-revere that gentleman for | 


his goodness of heart, and she frankly laid be- 
fore him all her griefs. He paid the French- 
man her ransom-money, became her protector, 
and she was an inmate of his house at Montreal 
on the arrival of Major Putnam. Her children 
had all been redeemed from the hands of the 
Indians, and she was anxious to return to New 
England. Putnam agreed to be her protector 
on the journey, and they departed in company. 
For some time she had been again annoyed by 
the importunities of the younger Frenchman, 
and now he became more impetuous than ever. 
He pursued her like her own shadow wherever 
she went. His passion was governed neither 
by reason or common courtesy, and Major Put- 
nam was obliged to become her knight, and to 
threaten her persecutor with chastisement. The 
rash lover was not dismayed. He followed them 
to Lake Champlain, and when they had em- 
barked, and pushed off from shore, the mod- 
ern Leander plunged into the flood and swam 
after them. Putnam begged of him to desist, 


He | 


but in vain. The oarsmen were strong and ex. 
pert, and the despairing lover was soon left far 
behind. Whether he perished or wisely return- 
ed, tradition has not informed us. The gallant 
Putnam was faithful to his charge until he left 
Mrs. Howe with her friends, and then he hast. 
ened to his own home in Connecticut. 

Major Putnam was in the field at the open- 
ing of the campaign in 1759—a campaign which 
resulted in the capture of Quebec, and led to 
the final destruction of the French empire in 
America. Pitt had planned the campaign ona 
magnificent scale. Three powerful armies were 
to enter Canada by different routes. One, un- 
| der Wolfe, was to ascend the St. Lawrence: 
|another, under Amherst, was to sweep Lake 
| Champlain, and then join Wolfe at Quebec; and 
|another, under Prideaux, was to capture Fort 
| Niagara, then go down the Lake and the St. 
| Lawrence, seize Montreal, and join the grand 
|army below. Putnam was with Amherst, and 
on his old scouting grounds he was a most val- 
uable officer. He bore the commission of Lien- 
tenant-Colonel, and was often impatient of the 
cautious delay of Amherst in his progress to- 
ward Canada. Quebec was taken by the En- 
| glish, but with the loss of Wolfe ; Niagara was 
also captured, with the loss of Prideaux; and 
Amherst did not reach the St. Lawrence at all. 
He captured the fortresses on Lake Champlain, 
which the French abandoned on his approach, 
and greatly strengthened Crown Point toward 
the close of the season. But the next year he 
penetrated Canada by the way of Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence, and participated in the 
final subjugatién of the province. 

The campaign of 1760 ended the war in 
America. Late in summer Amherst and his 
army went down the St. Lawrence in bateaux, 
and Putnam was the Commander-in-Chief’s most 
reliable provincial officer. When the English ap- 
proached Fort Oswegatchie (now Ogdensburg), 
they found the passage of the river and the ap- 
proach to the fortress disputed by. two armed 
French vessels. With a thousand men in fifty 
bateaux, Putnam undertook to board and cap- 
ture the vessels. His plan was to first disable 
them by fastening their rudders with wedges, 
and thus prevent their manceuvring so as to 
bring broadsides to bear upon the flotilla, Put- 
nam, provided with beetle and wedges for the 
purpose, led the armament with a picked crew, 
but the fears of the French, excited by their 
approach, gave the English a bloodless victory. 
One of the vessels surrendered; the other was 
worked ashore, and the crew escaped to the fort. 
That fortress was soon afterward surrendered, 
and Amherst pushed forward toward Montreal, 
at the head of ten thousand disciplined troops 
and a thousand warriors of the six nations of 
Iroquois. He was joined on the day of his ar- 
rival by General Murray, with four thousand 
troops from Quebec, and the following day Col- 
onel Haviland arrived from Crown Point with 
three thousand more. Montreal, and every oth- 
er military post in Canada, was surrendered to 
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the English, and the Gallic power in America 
passed away forever. 

Putnam returned to his farm after the sur- 
render of Montreal, but he was soon called to 
the public service again. Great Britain de- 
clared war against Spain, and in the spring of 
1762 a powerful armament, composed of regular 
and Provincial troops, proceeded to attack 
Havana. General Lyman raised a thousand 
troops in Connecticut, and Putnam was among 
the officers, bearing the commission of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. When the chief command of the 
Provincials was given to Lyman, that of the 
Connecticut levies devolved on Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Putnam. In a terrible storm, which drove 
some of the fleet upon the Cuban coast, in the 
siege that followed, and in the midst of the ter- 
rible mortality which decimated the besiegers, 
Colonel Putnam behaved with the greatest gal- 
lantry, and received the just plaudits of all. He 
was among the few Americans who escaped the 
fatal effects of Spanish weapons and the Cuban 
climate, and he returned home with a full har- 
vest of well-earned honors, 


| Once more before the Seven Years’ War was 


ended, Putnam led Connecticut troops against 
the dusky warriors of the wilderness. Pontiac, 
a sagacious Ottawa chief, who had been an early 
ally of the French, and then proudly wore a 
military coat presented to him by Montcalm, 
secretly confederated several of the Algonquin 
tribes in the spring of 1763, for the purpose of 
expelling the English from the country west of 
Niagara and the Alleghanies. After the fall 
of Montreal he had professed an attachment to 
the English, and as there seemed safety for set- 
| tlers west of the mountains, emigration began to 
| pour its living streams over those barriers, 
Like Philip of Mount Hope, Pontiac saw, in 
| the future, visions of the displacement, perhaps 
| extinction of his race by the pale faces; and he 
| determined to strike a blow for life and country. 
So adroitly were his plans matured, that the 
| commanders of the western forts had no suspi- 
| cions of his conspiracy until it was ripe, and the 
first blow had been struck in the pleasant month 
|of June. Within a fortnight, all the English 
| posts taken from the French west of Oswego 
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fell into his hands except Niagara, Fort Pitt, 
and Detroit. Bouquet saved Pittsburg; Niagara 
was not attacked; and Detroit, after sustaining 
a siege of almost twelve months’ duration, was 
relieved by Colonel Bradstreet, in May, 1764. 
It was in that expedition that Putnam, bearing 
a Colonel’s commission, for the first time led 
the Provincials of Connecticut. There was very 
little opportunity for the display of military 
qualities, for, even before their arrival, Pon- 
tiac had become convinced of the hopelessness 
of his cause, and the great mass of the Indians 
were longing for peace. 

And now, after nine years’ military service, 
Colonel Putnam returned to the pursuits of 
peace, honored by all who knew him for his 
many excellent qualities as a brave soldier and 
good citizen. His countrymen loved and re- 
spected him for his wealth of generous emo- 
tions and manly vigor of thought and action, 
and that love and respect was shown by calling 
him to public duties. There was no camp to 
invite a display of his military experience, but 
civil station opened a new and useful field. He 
was chosen to fill the higher municipal offices 
of his neighborhood, and he was elected to a 
seat in the General Assembly of Connecticut. 
There, as in the camp and on the battle-field, 
he was remarkable for his boldness and sound 
judgment; and he was among the earliest op- 
ponents of those measures of the British Par- 
liament which contained the germs of tyranny, 
and menaced the Anglo-American colonists 


with political slavery of a kind the most dis- 
tasteful to a free-born man. 
In the spring of 1765 the famous Stamp Act 


received the signature of the British King. It 
declared invalid all legal instruments of writing 
which did not bear the stamp of the imperial 
government in prescribed form, for which a 
specified sum was to be paid to certain officials, 
who were appointed by the crown its sole agents 
for their sale, and who were called Stamp Dis- 
tributors. ‘This was a tax levied upon the colo- 
nists without their consent. They resolved, 
simultaneously in all the colonies, not to pay it, 
and the Stamp Distributors who had accepted 
appointments were warned not to commence 
the hated traffic. Men gathered in every ham- 
let and village, city and sea-port, to encourage 
each other and to strengthen their league against 
the scheme to enslave them. 

Colonel Putnam was among the most active 
abettors of the wide-spreading rebellion. He 
urged the people to unite and tell Mr. Ingersoll, 
an excellent man and native of the colony of 
Connecticut, that he must resign the office of 
Stamp Distributor which he had accepted, or 
suffer the penalty of an offender against uni- 
versal public opinion. A great number of the 
people from the eastern counties of Connecticut, 
mounted on horseback, and furnished with pro- 
visions, soon marched toward Hartford to de- 
mand Ingersoll’s resignation. An accident pre- 
vented Putnam’s presence with them, or he 
would doubtless have been their leader. They 





met Ingersoll at Wethersfield, and informed 
him of their errand. After some hesitation he 
mounted a round table, read his resignation, 
and after shouting “Liberty and Property” 
three times, at the request of the multitude. he 
dined with some of the principal men at a tavern, 
He was then escorted by about five hundred 
horsemen to Hartford, where the General As- 
sembly was in session, and there again he read 
his resignation, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people, who properly regarded the 
event as a popular victory. The utmost good- 
nature prevailed on the road, and Ingersoll, 
who was witty and highly esteemed by all, con- 
tributed his share to the general mirthfulness 
which pervaded the cavalcade. He rode a 
handsome white horse, near the head of the 
troop, and on being asked what he thought of 
the fact of his being attended by such a retinue, 
he quickly replied, “I have now a clearer view 
than I ever before conceived of the passage in 
the Apocalypse which describes Death on the 
pale horse and Hell following him.” 

Soon after this event Colonel Putnam, with 
two other gentlemen, was appointed by the peo- 
ple to confer with Governor Fitch on the sub- 
ject of the stamped paper. 

“ What shall I do,” asked the Governor, “if 
the stamped paper shall be sent to me by the 
King’s authority ?” 

“Lock it up until we shall visit you again,” 
replied Putnam. 

“ And what will you do then?” 

“We shall expect you to give us the key of 
the room in which it is deposited; and if you 
think fit, in order to screen yourself from blame, 
you may forwarn us upon our peril not to enter 
the room.” 

“ And what will you do afterward ?” 

“ Send it safely back again.” 

“ But if I should refuse admission ?” 

In such a case your house will be leveled 
with the dust in five minutes.” 

This conversation was doubtless reported to 
ministers, and its lesson heeded, for no stamped 
paper was ever sent to Connecticut. 

After that time Colonel Putnam visited Bos- 
ton frequently, and on one occasion, when Gen- 
eral Gage was civil and military governor of 
Massachusetts, he had a free and friendly con- 
versation with that officer, Lord Percy, and 
others, concerning the aspect of public affairs 
in America, and was asked what part he in- 
tended to take in the event of the armed resist- 
ance of the people to government authority. 
He assured them that he would be found on 
the side of the people; and when they ex- 
pressed surprise that one so well acquainted as 
he with the military strength and boundless 
resources of Great Britain should be willing to 
espouse a cause so certain of suffering utter dis- 
comfiture, he coolly told them that “if the 
united forces of Great Britain and the colonies 
required six years to conquer Canada, it would 
not be easy for British troops alone to subdue a 
country with which Canada bore no compari- 
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son.” Gage did not believe in such logic, and 
expressed the opinion that five thousand veteran 
troops might march from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other unharmed. “So they might,” 
Putnam replied, “if they behaved themselves 
properly and paid for what they wanted; but 
should they attempt it in a hostile manner, the 
American women would knock them on the 
head with their ladles.” It was not long befure 
that important question was definitely settled. 
Putnam was active during 1774 in drilling 
the militia of his neighborhood, and in imbuing 
the minute-men around him with patriotic and 





martial sentiments. The unlearned and hum- 
ble would come long distances, when the snows 
of winter had fallen, to hear the old hero read 
those glorious state papers put forth by the Con- 
tinental Congress in the autumn of 1774; and 
they always departed with Putnam’s injunction, 
“Be ready!” He was then residing at Brook- 


lyn, directly south from Pomfret, on the ex- 
treme eastern borders of Connecticut. 

The spring of 1775 was exceedingly mild, and 
long before the close of March daffodils peeped 
from the brown earth, and bluebirds were sing- 
ing among the budding branches. 


Early in 
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April the New England plowmen were turn- | 
ing the furrows; and on the memorable nine- | 
teenth Putnam was then preparing his fields for | 

the oats and Indian corn. On that morning | 

the first thunder-peal of the tempest of the Rev- | 
olution, awakened at Lexington and Concord, | 

rolled over New England, and before noon the | 

next day it fell upon the ear of the veteran | 
while he was plowing in his field. The intelli- | 

gence was brought by a swift messenger, who | 
hastened onward, from farm to farm, to spread 

the “ Lexington alarm,” and arouse the minute- | 
men. The brave Colonel of the old war stopped | 
not a moment to consider. Faithful to his own | 
injunctions to others, he, too, was ready. He | 
unyoked his cattle in the furrow, and said to the 
boy who had been driving them, “ Run, run to 
the house for my coat!” He then hurried to 
his stable, saddled a fleet horse, and without 
stopping to change his clothes, he mounted the 
gelding and hastened toward Cambridge. He 
arrived there late at night, and the next morn- 
ing he was present at a second council of war, 
at which General Artemas Ward presided, when 
a plan for a campaign was arranged. The min- 
ute-men were then flocking thither from all di- 
rections, and veterans who participated in the 
conquest of Canada, almost twenty years before, 
were there and eager for battle. General Ward | 


was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Mas- 
sachusetts troops, and those from the other col- | 
onies, by common consent, obeyed him as gen- 
cralissimo of the gathering host. 

The Connecticut Assembly were then in ses- 


sion, and the noble Trumbull, the only one of 
all the colonial governors who loved freedom 
better than honors and emoluments, and re- 
tained both, was in the executive chair. Put- 
nam was immediately recalled to confer with 
the Legislature concerning military matters, 
All hopes were centred in his experience, brav- 
ery, and executive skill. Provision was made 
for troops for a campaign, and Putnam was 
commissioned a Brigadier-General. He could 
not wait for the gathering soldiers, but imme- 
diately returned to Cambridge with orders for 
the troops to follow. In a few days three thou- 
sand hardy sons of Connecticut were on their 
way to join his standard, 

We have not space to recount the important 
events which hourly transpired in the vicinity 
of Boston from that time until the first great 
battle, almost two months afterward, known as 
that of Bunker Hill, occurred, in which Putnam 
bore a conspicuous part. It was a period of 
active preparation. Around the cage of the 
Boston peninsula, in which the British troops 
were imprisoned, the patriots commenced pil- 
ing huge fortifications, under the guidance of 
Richard Gridley, an engineer of the old war; and 
every avenue for the enemy -to reach the main 
was closely guarded. At the same time, strong 
reinforcements came from England and Ire- 
land; and on the first of June there were ten 
thousand British troops in Boston, under such 





eminent officers as Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 


goyne. Thus strengthened, General Gage de- 
| termined to pass the bounds of his prison, and 
fortify the heights of Charlestown and Dorches- 
ter, preparatory to an invasion of the country 
with those “five thousand veterans” whom he 
expected to lead unmolested “from one end of 
the continent to the other.” The fact was re. 
vealed to the vigilant Americans. The danger 
was imminent, and the Committee of § Safety 
ordered Colonel Prescott to lead a thousand 
picked men over Charlestown Neck on the 
evening of the 16th of June, to cast up a re- 
doubt on Bunker's Hill. At twilight that cho- 
sen band listened to an impressive prayer from 
the lips of President Langdon, of Harvard Col- 
lege, and at midnight they were busy with mat- 
tock and spade upon Breed’s Hill, an eminence 
of Charlestown Heights, nearer to Boston than 
Bunker's Hill. At dawn the next morning the 
British in the city and on the shipping in the 
harbor were amazed and alarmed by the appari- 
tion of a formidable redoubt overlooking their 
vessels of war and confronting their chief bat- 
tery on Copp’s Hill. It seemed to be the work 
of magic. All was confusion in Boston. The 
drums beat to arms—soldiers hurried to their 
alarm-posts, and the Tories were filled with 
dreadful apprehensions of evil. Heavy iron 
balls were hurled against the offending redoubt, 
but without effect; and toward noon a large 
body of the choicest troops crossed the Charles 
River to drive the Americans from their great 
vantage-ground. A sanguinary battle ensued, 
and success was with the patriots until their 
ammunition failed. Then the British troops, 
no longer annoyed and decimaied by dead- 
ly volleys of musketry, scaled the breast-works, 
and the Americans, overpowered by numbers 
and fighting with clubbed muskets, retreated 
toward Bunker’s Hill, from whence Putnam 
had been sending forward reinforcements dur- 
ing the battle. Many of these had never heard 
the sound of a cannon before, and when they 
saw the patriots retreating from the redoubt and 
the enemy in close pursuit, a panic seized them, 
and they fell back in the greatest confusion. 
Putnam used every exertion to keep them firm 
and resist the pursuing Britons. He command- 
ed, pleaded, and cursed and swore like a mad- 
man; and he was seen at every point in the 
van, with the Connecticut flag in one hand and 
his drawn sword in the other, trying to rally the 
scattered corps by shouting “ Victory shall be 
ours! Make a stand here, we can stop them 
yet! In God's name, fire, and give them one 
shot more!” His efforts were powerless. Away 
they went, like sheep before worrying dogs, 
down the green slopes of Bunker’s Hill and 
across Charlestown Neck, terribly smitten by 
an enfilading fire from the enemy’s vessels. 
Putnam had done all that mortal could do, and 
was almost the last man of all that retreating 
host to leave Bunker’s Hill. When the war was 
ended, and the old hero was borne upon crutch- 
es to the little rural church at Brooklyn, of 
which he was a member, he stood up in the 
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congregation, and publicly confessing his foul | was borne to Cambridge by the Commander-in- 
profanity on that occasion, said, “It was almost | Chief, and presented to the brave veteran on the 


enough to make an angel swear to see the cow- | 


ards refuse to secure a victory so easily won.” 
No doubt, upon those oaths, as in the case of 
Uncle Toby, the Recording Angel “dropt a 
tear and blotted them out forever.” 

Two days before the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
the General Congress—in session at Philadel- 
phia since the 10th of May preceding—adopting 
the motley corps then gathered around Boston 
as a Continental Army, appointed George Wash- 
ington, of Virginia, commander-in-chief of all 
the forces “raised or to be raised for the de- 
fense of American liberty.” Two days after 
the battle, Congress appointed Israel Putnam 
one of four major-generals for that army, and 
that commission he held until his death. It 
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3d of July. He had, in the inean while, indig- 

nantly refused a similar commission in the Brit- 

~ army, which, with a large sum of money, 
General Howe had found opportunity to offer 

him through a subordinate officer. He accepted 

the one from the Grand Council of his country 
with joyous gratitude. 

From that time until early in the following 
| spring the Continental army, under Washing- 
| ton, closely besieged Boston. In all the move- 
| ments of that siege General Putnam bore.a 

conspicuous part. It went on slowly, because 
| proper arms and ammunition were lacking. 
| Sometimes they were animated with hope, and 
| then again depressed with despondency. Home 
| manufactures could not supply their needs, and 
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to the numerous cruisers on our coasts the Amer- 
icans looked for their chief supply of besieging 
arms and ammunition. On one occasion a Brit- 
ish ordnance brig was captured and taken into 
Cape Ann. Washington sent four companies 
to receive her spoils and bear them to the camp. 
They consisted of two thousand muskets, one hun- 
dred thousand flints, thirty thousand round-shot, 
thirty tons of musket-shot, eleven mortar-beds, 
and a superb thirteen-inch brass mortar, weigh- 
ing twenty-seven hundred pounds. A letter 
written by Colonel Moylan describes the joy of 
the camp on their arrival. He says: “Such 
universal joy ran through the whole camp, as 
if each grasped victory in his hand. To crown 
the glorious scene, there intervened one truly 
ludicrous, which was OLp Put mounted on the 
large mortar, which was fixed in its bed for the 
occasion, with a bottle of rum in his hand, stand- 
ing parson to christen, while godfather Mifflin* 
gave it the name of Congress. The huzzas on 
the occasion, I dare say, were heard through all 
the territories of our most gracious sovereign in 
this province.” 

At length, at the close of the year, Colonel 
Knox arrived at Cambridge with forty sled-loads 
of cannons, mortars, ammunition, and balls, the 
spoils of victory at Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point some months before. An assault was 
now determined upon, but powder was yet too 
scarce. February came, and with it mild weath- 
er. ‘The Bay is open,” wrote Colonel Moylan 
“Every thing thaws here, ex- 
cept Old Put. He is as hard as ever, crying 
out, ‘Powder! powder! Ye gods give me pow- 
der!’” It was soon supplied. Bombardments 
became more frequent and severe, Dorchester 
Heights were strongly fortified during a single 
night, and the British, perceiving their immi- 
nent danger, evacuated the city on Sabbath 
morning, the 17th of March, 1776, and sailed 
for Halifax. The gates on Boston Neck were 
unbarred, and General Ward, with five thousand 
of the troops at Roxbury, entered in triumph to 
the tune of Yankee Doodle. General Putnam 
then assumed the command of the whole vic- 
torious force, and on Monday, in the name of 
the Thirteen United Colonies, he took possession 
of all the forts and other defenses which the 
retreating Britons had left. 

It was not certainly known to the Americans 
whither the fugitive British army had gone. 
Might they not be on their way to take possession 
ofand fortify the city of New York? Washington 
thought so. Already General Lee was on the 
watch near that city, and immediately after the 
evacuation of Boston the main body of the Con- 
tinental army was put in motion in that direc- 
tion. Late in April fortifications were com- 
menced in the vicinity of New York and among 
the Hudson Highlands; while Lee hastened 
southward to watch the movements of Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had sailed toward the Carolinas 
with a large land force. 

Spring passed away and midsummer arrived, 
. Washington's aid, and afterward a major-general. 


from Roxbury. 








when General Howe appeared off the harbor of 
New York with a strong army, accompanied by 
a considerable naval force under the command 
ofhis brother. Detachments of Americans were 
already stationed near Brooklyn, and bad cast 
up redoubts on the height in its rear. 

The British and the Hessian hirelings com- 
menced landing upon Long Island, and Wash- 
ington sent General Putnam to take general 
command of all the forces there, intended to 
beat back the invaders. A bloody battle en- 
sued. The British were victorious, and almost 
two thousand Americans were lost. The re- 
mainder were sheltered behind the ramparts of 
Fort Putnam (since Fort Greene); and, early 
on the morning of the 30th of August, 1776, 
they all retreated safely to New York, across 
the East River, under the direction of Wash- 
ington, to the great chagrin of the British com- 
manders, who were not aware of the movement 
until the last boat-load was crossing the stream. 

It soon became evident to Washington and 
his officers that they could not hold the city; 
and, toward the middle of September, the Con- 
tinental army retreated to and fortified Harlem 
Heights. General Putnam commanded the last 
division that moved in that retreat, and the 
march was performed in the midst of many per- 
ils. Ajready a strong British force had landed 
at Kip’s Bay, and were stretching a line of in- 
terception across the island. The greatest en- 
ergy and coolness were needed to insure safety. 
Putnam was every where seen on the line of 
march, his horse covered with foam, and his 
own grizzly locks dripping with perspiration. 
They had several encounters on the way, and 
did not reach the lower lines on Harlem Heights 
until after dark, when all hope for their safety 
had faded. But for the coolness, energy, and 
skill of Putnam, all would have been lost. 

In the subsequent march into Westchester 
County to confront the invading Britons there 
—the battle at White Plains—the flight of the 
“phantom of an army” of Americans across 
New Jersey after the fall of Forts Washington 
and Lee—and in the perilous crossing of the 
freezing Delaware early in December, Putnam 
was one of the most useful officers upon whom 
Washington implicitly relied. His presence al- 
ways seemed electrical in its effects upon the 
soldiers; for he never asked a man to go where 
he himself was unwilling to lead—he never 
asked a man to suffer what he himself was un- 
willing to endure. 

It was now a dark hour in the history of the 
War for Independence. Expiration of enlist- 
ments, desertion, sickness, and death had re- 
duced the effective soldiers of the Continental 
army to a mere handful in numbers, and these 
stood shivering, half-naked, and half-starved on 
the banks of the narrow stream which formed 
the only formidable barrier between a well-fed, 
well-clad, numerous and victorious enemy and 
the seat of the central government of the re- 
volted colonies at Philadelphia, Yet Washing- 
ton was faithful and hopeful; and his faith and 
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hope were strengthened by the promises of the 
folly of Cornwallis, his pursuer, who, sure of 
victory whenever he should choose to put forth 
his hand and take it, was regardless of the dan- 
gers of delay, and resolved to wait for the Dela- 
ware to become strongly bridged by ice, that he 
might march over, and without opposition enter 
the Federal City, and scatter the civil, as he 
appeared to have done the military power of the 
patriots, to the winds. Cornwallis was so con- 
fident that the rebellion was utterly crushed, 
that he left the pursuing army to drive Congress 
from Philadelphia at its leisure, while he re- 
turned to New York to embark for England. 
But he was kept here almost six years longer, 
and was then sent home a prisoner on parole. 

The defense of Philadelphia was now the 
chief object of Washington’s solicitude, and he 
sent General Putnam thither with a small de- 
tachment to construct temporary fortifications, 
and to awe the numerous Tories. He perform- 
ed these duties with his usual zeal. In the 
mean while the pursuing army, despising the 
weakness of the Americans, were cantoned at 
several points in New Jersey, the strongest part 
being that occupied by some Hessians and Brit- 
ish cavalry at Trenton. There Washington re- 
solved to strike stealthily, and prepared to re- 
cross the Delaware for the purpose. He felt 
the need of Putnam’s co-operation; yet there 
appeared as great a need for him to remain in 
Philadelphia and keep the Tories in check, who 
were prepared for an insurrection. He remain- 
ed there, and Washington struck the blow suc- 
cessfully without him. It was followed by a 
remarkable retreat of the Americans a few days 
afterward, a severe battle at Princeton, and the 
formation of a strong winter encampment at 
Morristown, in the hill country of New Jersey. 
The British army concentrated at Brunswick 
and Amboy, and early in January Putnam left 
Philadelphia and took post at Princeton, with- 
in a few miles of Cornwallis’s head-quarters. 
There he co-operated with Washington in a 
series of enterprises against the British Regulars 
and Tories, by which their power was complete- 
ly broken in New Jersey, and the hopes of the 
patriots greatly strengthened. In the course 
of the winter and spring Putnam’s detachment 
alone, took a thousand prisoners, chiefly armed 
Tories, and kept the Loyalists of West Jersey 
in awe. 

Putnam’s benevolent nature was nobly illus- 
trated on his arrival at Princeton. There he 
found a wounded Scotch officer, left to die be- 
cause he was thought incurable. Putnam min- 
istered to his necessities, and the officer recov- 
ered. He was exceedingly grateful, and could 
hardly be made to believe that Putnam was not 
a Scotchman, for he thought it impossible for 
any but one of his own countrymen to be so 
generous. 

It was believed, in the spring of 1777, that 
the British plan of operations was to invade the 
country watered by the Hudson and its tribu- 
taries, and the region along Lake Champlain, 





by two powerful armies, moving simultaneous- 
ly, one north and the other south, so as to cut 
off all communication between New England 
and the other colonies. This was indeed the 
plan. Sir Henry Clinton was to go up the Hud- 
son, and Sir John Burgoyne was to march from 
Canada, and the conquerors were to meet and 
take a Christmas dinner in Albany. To pre- 
vent this junction was a matter of vast import- 
ance to the patriots, and Washington chose 
General Putnam, above all others, to take chief 
command on the Hudson, and guard the passes 
of the Highlands. This choice evinced the 
great estimation in which the vigilance and ex- 
ecutive skill of Putnam were held by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

General Putnam’s head-quarters were near 
Peekskill, during the summer of 1777, and a 
part of his army was encamped about two miles 
from that town, upon a high hill overlooking 
the Canopus Valley and Contivental Village. 
There a circumstance occurred which illustrates 
the character of Putnam as a stern military 
eommander, and has given the name of “ Gal- 
lows Hill” to that eminence. At that time the 
conduct of the Tories in Westchester County 
and its vicinity was specially annoying, and 
Putnam had become greatly irritated. Finally 
a young married man, connected with some of 
the most respectable families in that region, 
was caught in Putnam’s camp, with enlisting 
papers signed by the royal governor, Tryon, and 
being known as a lieutenant in a Tory company. 
He was tried, found guilty, and condemned as 
aspy. His young wife pleaded for his life, and 
his friends sought the interference of Sir Henry 
Clinton. More urgently than in the case of 
André three years afterward, did the stern rules 
of war require his life, and Putnam was not un- 
willing to make a warning example. Sir Henry 
sent a flag to the veteran on the morning fixed 
for the execution, claiming the spy as a British 
officer, and menacing the Republican with his 
severest wrath if he was not delivered up. The 
messenger carried back to Sir Henry the follow- 
ing laconic note : 


“ Heap-quarrers, 7th August, 1777. 

“ Srn—Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy's serv- 
ice, was taken as a spy, lurking within our lines. He has 
been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be ex- 
ecuted as a spy; and the flag is ordered to depart imme- 
diately. IsrazL PuTNaM, 

“ P.S.—He has been accordingly executed." 


Spies were scarce in Putnam’s camp after 
that. 

Putnam watched there all summer long, and 
heard from time to time of the invasion of Bur- 
goyne from the north, who, from June until 
September, was making his way slowly but vic- 
toriously from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson. 
Yet Sir Henry Clinton made no direct move- 
ment up the river to meet him. He made un- 
successful attempts to draw the whole force of 
the Americans from the Highlands by incursions 
into New Jersey, but so long as Putnam stood 
like a Cerberus at the gate to the upper coun- 
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try, he did not choose to venture in that direc- 
tion. At length the old hero became tired of 
inaction, and devised a plan for attacking the 
enemy at four points simultaneously, namely, 
Staten Island, Long Island, Paulus’s Hook 
(Jersey City), and New York, by way of Har- 
lem and Bloomingdale. He had promises of 
large numbers of troops from Connecticut, and 
expected much strength from the militia of 
New Jersey. When his plans were almost ma- 
tured, toward the close of September, he re- 


ceived an urgent letter from Washington, sum- | 
moning him to send twenty-five hundred men | 


from the Highland camp to assist the army un- 
der the chief, then confronting the enemy near 
Philadelphia. The disastrous battle on the 
Brandywine had just occurred, and the Federal 
City was menaced. This summons was a se- 
vere blow to the pride and ambition of the vet- 
eran, yet he immediately complied, and was left 
with only fifteen hundred men to occupy the 
passes of the Highlands. 

Burgoyne had now reached Saratoga in his 
victorious march toward Albany, where he was 
effectually checked in a severe battle on the 19th 
of September. 
Clinton to hasten up the Hudson with a com- 
petent force to effect the intended junction, for 
no time must be lost. 


lands there were three considerable forts—In- 
dependence, Clinton, and Montgomery—well 
garrisoned ; and the vigilant Putnam was keep- 
ing guard over the country around. There was 
also a strong boom and chain across the channel 
of the river at Fort Montgomery, and higher 
up, opposite West Point, was Fort Constitution. 
With these obstacles in his way Sir Henry Clin- 
ton did not expect to penetrate beyond the 
Highlands, but he resolved to attack these 
mountain fortresses, hoping thereby to relieve 
Burgoyne by ealling away large detachments 
of Gates’s army at Stillwater to assist the patri- 
ots on the lower Hudson. He sailed up the 
river on the 5th of October, landed a large body 
of troops at Verplanck Point, and feigned a dis- 
position to march upon Peekskill and Fort In- 
dependence. Early the following morning, un- 
der cover of a dense fog, he sent a considerable 
force across to Stony Point, to hasten over the 
rough hills and attack the twin fortress, Clin- 
ton and Montgomery, on the west side of the 
river. His plans were successful. While Put- 
nam was reconnoitring the enemy at Ver- 
planck’s Point, the Highland forts were sur- 
prised and captured. A messenger sent by the 
commander to Putnam for aid proved treach- 
erous, and these fortifications were in posses- 
sion of the enemy before the veteran had sure 
information of what was transpiring there. 

The loss of these fortresses was a severe blow. 
Forts Independence and Constitution were aban- 
doned, and Putnam and his little army were 
compelled to retire to Fishkill, north of the 
mountains, and leave the Hudson free for the 
passage of British ships. Clinton, however, did 





He sent urgent dispatches to | 


Clinton could no longer | 
hesitate. But at the very entrance to the High- | 





not venture. He sent a small detachment to 
depredate, and thus to alarm the country and 
draw troops from Saratoga for its defense. Kings- 
ton was burned, and other places menaced; but 
Burgoyne, in the mean while, had suffered an- 
other defeat, and was summoned to surrender, 
The marauding expedition hastened down the 
river. Putnam, strengthened by new recruits, 
re-crossed the mountains and took possession 
of Peekskill and the Highland passes, and Sir 
Henry Clinton, informed of the surrender of 
Burgoyne and his large army, made a speedy 
voyage hack to New York. Five thousand troops 
were ordered from Gates’s army to join Putnam, 
and the dark cloud of disappointment which, 
for twelve days, had brooded over his spirit sud- 
denly disappeared. At the same moment an- 
other cloud overshadowed him. Intelligence 
of the death of his wife reached him at Fish- 
kill. She was his second consort, and greatly 
beloved; yet he did not allow his private griefs 
to interfere with his public duties. He went to 
the house of Beverley Robinson, where her corpse 
lay, dropped tears of deep affection upon her cof- 
fin, placed her remains in the vault of the Robin- 
son family, and then hastened back to camp. 

Putnam now resolved to execute his plans 
against the enemy at New York; and he was 
encouraged by a letter from Washington, writ- 
ten before the Commander-in-Chief had heard 
of the return of Clinton to his head-quarters, 
in which he suggested the propriety of getting 
in the rear of that officer, and cutting off his re- 
treat to the city. But as soon as Washington 
heard of the return of Clinton, he dispatched 
Colonel Hamilton to the Highland camp to di- 
rect Putnam to send forward to his aid, near 
Philadelphia, the brigade which he had received 
from the Northern army. Hamilton then went 
on to the camp of Gates, to direct him, likewise, 
to send to the chief a large portion of his force, 
now not needed in the northern department. 
Putnam did not wish, a second time, to be foil- 
ed in his own scheme of conquest, and, with the 
plea that he was unwilling to send his troops 
away from such an important post without ex- 
plicit orders from the Commander-in-Chief, he 
did not comply. Hamilton wrote to him with 
some severity, of which Putnam complained to 
Washington. The latter sustained the course 
of his aid-de-camp, and then, for the first time, 
the old hero felt the implied censure of his chief. 
He was grieved, but, like a true soldier, he 
promptly sent forward the required troops, and 
with the remainder he marched down the Hud- 
son to watch the movements of the enemy in 
Lower Westchester. Soon afterward he took 
post at New Rochelle, from which he sent out 
detachments against British and Tory posts ov 
Long Island. 

At the middle of December, 1777, Putnam 
went into winter-quarters with his little army, 
among the Highlands, while the troops under 
Washington encamped at Valley Forge. It 
was a season of intense suffering for both ar- 
mies, At Valley Forge almost three thousand 
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men were unfit for duty, “ because they were | 
barefoot and otherwise naked ;” and of his troops 

Putnam wrote to Washington, in February, 1778: 

“Dubois’s regiment is unfit to be ordered on | 
duty, there being not one blanket in the regi- | 
ment. Very few have either a shoe or a shirt, | 
and most of them have neither stockings, breech- 
es, nor overalls.” At that time the snow lay 
two feet deep on the ground. Putnam cheer- 
fully suffered with them; and his sympathy, | 
like that of Washington at Valley Forge, fed | 
and kept alive the patriotism of many whose | 
sufferings made them careless even of liberty 
and life. 

Early in January Putnam received instruc- 
tions from Washington to make all efforts in 
his power to fortify the Highlands. All the 
old works having been demolished, new sites 
were chosen, and, at the suggestion of Govern- 
or George Clinton, the chief works were com- 
menced at West Point. Their constraction 
was begun, under the direction of Kosciuszko, 
on the point of the promontory where the mon- 
ument to the memory of that Polish hero now 
stands; and the fortress was called Fort Clinton, 
in honor of the Governor of New York. On 
an eminence in the rear, five hundred feet above 
Fort Clinton, another strong work was erected, 
and named Fort Putnam, in honor of the com- 
manding general. Its ruins now form a pic- 


turesque feature in the Highland scenery. Lit- 
tle was done there until the arrival of General 
M‘Dougall in March, as the successor of Gen- 
eral Putnam, for the latter was away in Con- 


necticut on business, Other subordinate works 
were constructed during the spring ; and in April 
the famous iron chain was stretched across the 
river at West Point. 

At this period General Putnam was under a 
cloud. The loss of the Highland fortresses in 
the autumn was charged to his want of vigi- 
lance ; and complaints against the old hero, aris- 
ing often from small causes but magnified by 
strong prejudices, became so universal and clam- 
orous that Washington was compelled, though 
reluctantly, to give the command in the High- 
lands to another. With that generous frank- 
ness which always marked him, the Command- 
er-in-Chief said, in a letter to Putnam announc- 
ing that fact: “General M‘Dougall is to take 
the command of the army in the Highlands. 
My reason for making this change is owing to 





the prejudices of the people, which, whether 
well or ill grounded, must be indulged; and I | 
should think myself wanting in justice to the 
public, and candor toward you, were I to con- | 
tinue you in a command after I have been in al- 
most direct terms informed that the people of | 
New York will not render the necessary sup- 
port and assistance while you remain at the 
head of that department.” Congress, however, 
on investigating the causes of those disasters, 
attached no blame to any officer. Among the 
most serious charges made against Putnam by 
those who clamored for his removal, was that 
of too much lenity in his treatment of Tories— | 





a charge highly honorable to his character as a 
man and a Christian. 

The old soldier—now sixty years of age, and 
bearing many scars—cheerfully acquiesced in 
the action of his Commander-in-Chief, and re- 
turning to Connecticut, was very efficient all the 
spring in raising and hastening the march of 
new levies, by which Washington was enabled 
to follow and attack the British army in its 
flight from Philadelphia to New York, early in 
the summer of 1778. The famous battle of 
Monmouth occurred at the close of June; and 
soon after that event Putnam returned to the 
camp, and took command of the right wing of 
the army. During the remainder of the season 
very little active military service was performed 
at the North; and the veteran, with three bri- 
gades, composed chiefly of Connecticut and New 
Hampshire troops, went into winter-quarters at 
Reading, in Connecticut, for the purpose of cov- 
ering the country from the British lines at New 
York eastward along the Sound, and to support 
the garrison at West Point. It was another sea- 
son of suffering, and in January a mutinous 
spirit pervaded the Connecticut troops. They 
were badly fed and clothed, and worse paid, for 
their small pittance, when received, consisted 
of the rapidly-depreciating Continental bills. 
They brooded over their hard lot, and finally 
resolved to march to Hartford, and demand of 
the Assembly a redress of the grievance. The 
second brigade had assembled under arms for 
that purpose, when information of the move- 
ment reached Putnam at his head-quarters near 
Reading. He instantly galloped to the encamp- 
ment, and in his earnest, uncouth manner, thus 
addressed them: “My brave lads, where are 
you going? Do you intend to desert your of- 
ficers, and to invite the enemy to follow you 
into the country? Whose cause have you been 
fighting and suffering so long in? Is it not 
your own? Have you no property, no parents, 
wives, or children? You have behaved like men, 
so far; all the world is full of your praise, and 
posterity will stand astonished at your deeds— 
but not if you spoil all at last. Don’t you con- 
sider how much the country is distressed by the 
war, and that your officers have not been better 
paid than yourselves? But we all expect bet- 
ter times, and that the country will do us ample 
justice. Let us all stand by one another, then, 
and fight it out like brave soldiers! Think 
what a shame it would be for Connecticut men 
to run away from their officers!” If this speech 
did not display the polished eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, who made the Athenians cry out 
with one voice, “ Let us go and fight Philip!” it 
possessed the same spirit, and produced a sim- 
ilar result. When Putnam had concluded his 
short address, a loud cheer burst from the dis- 
contented regiments, and they returned to their 
quarters in good-humor, resolved to suffer and 
fight still longer in the cause of liberty. 

During the same winter General Putnam per- 
formed a daring feat, which has ever been a 
popular theme for the story-teller, the poet, and 
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PUTNAM'S ESCAPE AT HORSENECK, 


the dramatist, and spice for the grave compound | ing enemy. 


of the historian. He was at the house of a friend 
at Horseneck (now West Greenwich), toward 
the close of March, 1779, on a visit to that out- 
post, and while standing before a looking-glass 
early in the morning, shaving himself, he saw 
the reflection of a body of “red coats” marching 
up the road from the westward. He dropped 
his razor, buckled on his sword, and, half-shav- 
en, mounted his horse, and hastened to pre- 
pare his handful of men to oppose the approach- 





They were almost fifteen hun- 
dred strong, British regulars and Hessians, 
who had marched from their lines near King’s 
Bridge, under General Tryon, the previous even- 
ing, with the intention of surprising the troops, 
and destroying the salt-works at Horseneck 
landing. Putnam confronted them with his 
one hundred and fifty men, but after his first 
fire, perceiving their overwhelming numbers, he 
ordered a retreat. It became a rout, and each 
sought safety in his own way in the adjacent 
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swamps. The General put spurs to his horse 
and sped toward Stamford, closely pursued by 
some British dragoons. He came to a steep de- 
clivity, on the brow of which the road turned 
northward, and passed in a broad sweep around 
the hill. Putnam perceived that his pursuers 
were gaining upon him, and with the daring of 
desperation he left the road, wheeled his horse 
while on full gallop down the rocky height, 
making a zigzag course to the bottom, near 
where some stone steps had been made for the 
accommodation of people who worshiped at the 
church on the height, gained the road, and es- 
caped. The dragoons dared not follow his per- 
ilous track, but sent a volley of bullets after him 
without effect. Putnam soon collected a few 
militia at Stamford, followed Tryon on his re- 
treat at evening, and captured about forty of his 
men and a large quantity of the plunder he was 
carrying away. ‘The declivity down which the 
old soldier rushed and escaped is still known as 
Putnan’s Hill. 

In June, 1779, General Washington removed 
his head-quarters from Smith’s Clove, back of 
Haverstraw, to New Windsor, and left General 
Putnam in command of the right wing of the 
army, consisting of the Maryland line. A lit- 
tle later Putnam took post with his troops at 
Buttermilk Falls, two miles below West Point, 
where he remained until autumn, when all the 
strong works in the vicinity were completed, 
After the army had departed for New Jersey, 
to go into winter-quarters. at Morristown, he 
visited his family at Brooklyn. On his return- 
ing journey in December, while at the house of 
his friend, Colonel Wadsworth, in Hartford, he 
was disabled by a paralysis of his right side, He 
was unwilling to believe in the malignant char- 
acter of the disease, and tried to throw it off by 
great exertions. It was in vain: the disease 
was permanent. His blood flowed sluggishly in 
veins threescore years in use, and his nerves had 
lost their wonted vigor. His military life was 
now ended, and with it his usual activity. He 
retired to the bosom of his family at Brook- 
lyn, where, unlike many of his compatriots in 
the field, he possessed a competence for his 
comfort in the evening of life. His bodily in- 
firmities disqualified him for public employment, 
but he was able to walk a little and ride much; 
and during the remainder cf his days—protract- 
ed almost eleven years—he enjoyed social life 
in an eminent degree. 

The memory of General Putnam's public serv- 
ices, geniai character, and generous deeds, was 
sweet to those who had participated with him in 
the perils and privations of war, and at the close 
of the contest, just before the Continental army 
was disbanded in 1783, Washington wrote to 
the veteran from Newburgh, and said: “I can 
assure you that among the many worthy and 
meritorious officers with whom I have had the 
happiness to be connected in service through 
the course of this war, and from whose cheerful 
assistance and advice I have received much sup- 
port and confidence in the various and trying 





vicissitudes of a complicated contest, the name 
of Putnam is not forgotten, nor will be, but with 
that stroke of Time which shall obliterate from 
my mind the remembrance of all those toils and 
fatigues through which we have struggled, for 
the preservation and establishment of the rights, 
liberties, and independence of our country. 

“Your congratulations on the happy pros- 
pects of peace and independent security, with 
their attendant blessings to the United States, 
I receive with great satisfaction, and beg that 
you will accept a return of my congratulations 
to you on this auspicious event—an event in 
which, great as it is in itself and glorious as it 
will probably be in its consequences, you have 
a right to participate largely, from the distin- 
guished part you have contributed toward its 
attainment.” 

Colonel Humphreys, his biographer—who was 
Putnam’s aid during his command in the High- 
lands, and before, and knew him intimately in 
public life—loved him as a father, and took 
every suitable opportunity to testify his esteem 
for the noble veteran. Four months after the 


hero was “laid up in ordinary” at his home in 
Brooklyn, the gallant Colonel, in a poetic Letter 
to a young Lady in Boston, written at New Haven, 
and describing his journey thither from the 
Massachusetts capital, thus alludes to his brief 
sojourn with the General, while on his way : 


“The sun, to our New World now present, 
Brought in the day benign and pleasant ; 
The day, by milder fates attended, 

Our plagues at Gen'ral Putnam's ended. 
That chief, though ill, received our party 
With joy, and gave us welcome hearty jy 
The good old man, of death not fearful, 
Retained his mind and temper cheerful ; 
Retain'd (with palsy sorely smitten) 

His love of country, pique for Britain ; 
He told of many a deed and skirmish, 
That basis for romance might furnish ; 
The stories of his wars and woes, 

Which I shall write in humble prose, 
Should Heaven (that fondest schemes can mar) 
Protract my life beyond this war.” 


That promise was redeemed eight years after- 
ward, and while the old hero was yet alive. In 
the autumn of 1787, Colonel Humphreys spent 
several weeks with General Putnam, and in his 
little parlor, sitting in his arm-chair, the veteran 
“fought his battles o’er again.” Day after day 
he related to his friend the incidents of his 
eventful life, such as we have delineated in out- 
line in this sketch; and that faithful friend 
committed them to paper as materials for a 
truthful narrative of the patriot’s career. With 
those materials he went to Mount Vernon, in 
obedience to an invitation from Washington to 
spend several months with him; and in that 
now hallowed mansion he wrote, for the ar- 
chives of the Connecticut State Society of the 
Cincinnati, his admirable Essay on the Life of 
the Honorable Major-General Putnam, 

——*in humble prose ;" 
“the first effort in biography,” he said, “that 
had been made on this continent.” He under- 
took the pleasing task because General Putnam 





PUTNAM AND COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


was “universally acknowledged to be as brave 
‘and as honest a man as ever America produced.” 
He revered him as one who seemed “to have 
been formed on purpose for the age in which 
he lived. His native courage, unshaken integ- 
rity, and established reputation as a soldier, 
were necessary in the early stages of our oppo- 
sition to the designs of Great Britain, and gave 
unbounded confidence to our troops in their 
first conflicts in the field of battle.” 

General Putnam lived two years after that 
Essay was written, in the enjoyment of com- 
parative health, and great social and religious 
happiness. On the 27th of May, 1790, he was 
attacked by an acute inflammatory disease. He 
regarded it as fatal from the first, and calmly 
prepared for departure to the spiritual world. 
That departure took place two days afterward. 





His body was borne to the grave-yard south of 
the village by his loving fellow-citizens, and 
deposited in the earth with appropriate military 


honors and religious rites. Over it a neighbor 
and warm personal friend pronounced a touch- 
ing eulogy ; and to mark the spot an humble 
monument has been erected, covered with a 
marble slab, on which is engraven the following 
words, from the pen of his friend, President 
Dwight, of Yale College: 

“This monument is erected to the memory 
of the Honorable Israel Putnam, Esq., Major- 
General in the Armies of the United States of 
America, who was born at Salem, in the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, on the 7th day of Janu- 
ary, 1718, and died at Brooklyn, in the State 
of Connecticut, on the 29th day of May, a.p. 
1790, 
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“Passenger, if thou art a Soldier, go not | Bay of Biscay. In spite of storms, hurricanes, 
away till thou hast dropped a tear over the | or calms, he arrived in Madeira in twenty days 
dust of a Hero, who, ever tenderly attentive to | from Southampton. What more pleasant pros- 
the lives and happiness of his men, dared to | pect to the eye than the first view of land to 
lead where any one dared to follow. If thou | the sickened, nauseated, cadaverous passenger! 
art a Patriot, remember with gratitude how | Funchal rising from the sea, its castles and 
much thou and thy country owe to the dis- | towers, and its sparkling houses, crowning the 
interested and gallant exertions of the Patriot | rocks and clinging to the mountains, gave new 
who sleeps beneath this marble. If thou art | life to the tempest-vexed, half-starved voyagers. 
an honest, generous, and worthy man, render a | In England every thing had assumed the sere 
sincere and cheerful tribute of respect to a man | and yellow leaf; storms ushered in and closed 
whose generosity was singular, whose honesty | the days. The trees had put off their foliage 
was proverbial, and who, with a slender educa- | and the earth its festive dress What a change 
tion, with small advantages, and without power- | greeted the new-comer! Winter had become 
ful friends, raised himself to universal esteem, | glorious summer; the naked trees had put on 
and to offices of eminent distinction by personal | luxuriant and varied foliage, and flowers of 
worth and by the diligent services of a useful} every kind enlivened and scented the air. 
life.” Hills covered with the verdant vine, and gar- 
General Putnam was of medium height, with | dens loaded with the ripening fruit, gladdened 
an uncommon breadth of chest, an athlete in | the eye, while the picturesque costume of the in- 
muscular energy, and weighed at the time of | habitants, and their earnest welcome, delighted 
the Revolution about two hundred pounds. His|the mind; at the very moment, too, when to 
hair was dark, his eyes light blue, his complex- | have Janded upon an uninhabited barren island 
ion florid, and his face broad and good-humored | would have been counted a blessing. 
in expression. The soil produces spontaneously the fruits of 
the tropics, the orange, the pomegranate, the 
MADEIRA, PORT, AND SHERRY.* banana, the guava, the citron, and olive, as well 
HEY who go down upon the waters in ships | as many of the productions of colder latitudes 
see the wonders of the Lord; but they who | The fish of its deep waters, the game of its 
go down in schooners, it is also said, see—a place | mountains, its herbage-fed and luscious beef, 
not to be mentioned to ears polite. Whomever | its inimitable turkeys and various web-footed 
unkind fate has driven upon the reckless waters | birds, supply an abundant table. _ It is its wine, 
in a vessel of ridiculous tonnage, let him be | however, for which Madeira is world-famous—a 
pitied, by all at least who have no stomach for | wine redolent of great facts. For under its in- 
thesea. The author of this book, commissioned spiration what epics, acted or written, have not 
to explore the countries that bear the vines | beenachieved! It has inspired the poet’s brain, 
whose products serve as caption to this article, | it has warmed the speaker’s tongue, and has 
undertook to reach Madeira in 
a schooner numbering less than 
200 tons. An “ old salt” would 
laugh at the fastidiousness, per- 
haps, that found this too small. 
But the author is not an old 
salt; nor, unless such can be 
made on dry land, probably ever 
will be. He entertains quite a 
different opinion of the sea from 
Cooper’s Tom Coffin, who could 
not, indeed, see the use of land 
at all. 
To be a week in the British 
Channel with nothing but storms 
for contemplation by day, or lull- 
aby at night—with sickness that 
prevents you from eating, and 
weariness that indisposes you 
to sleep—with danger as an in- 
separable companion, and ship- 
wreck as a probable termination, : 
this is not so pleasant as terra BRINGING WINE IN SKINS, 
Jirma, & wholesome appetite, and dinner @ /a| thawed the miser’s heart. One glass of it makes 
carte! the whole world kin; strangers, meeting at ab- 
Bat the author was not cast away in the | rupt angles of life, never before encountering, 
British Channel, nor wrecked in the dreadful | have embraced and sworn eternal amity over 


* Sketches and Adventures in Madeira, Portugal, and ate soy goblets. It decorates ee days, 
the Andalusias of Spain. 12mo. Illustrated, Harpers. | and takes the sting from misfortune. 
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FUNCHAL, FROM THE BAY. 


Sometimes when the carriers are bringing 
the juice to market, or rather to the storehouses, 
in their goat-skins, they grow fatigued beneath 
the burden, and place it on some fortuitous rock 


or auxiliary stump of tree. Here they pull out 
the stopper from the mouth of the dota, or skin, 
and stop it by another mouth, which is found to 
facilitate evaporation very much. Of course 
the lighter their burden the lighter their spirits; 
and sometimes by the time they arrive in Fun- 
chal the skin of the animal and the skin of 
the man seem to have changed functions. A 
safer way of getting it along is by oxen on 


HAULING WINE ON SLEDGES. 





sledges; no wheel carriages can be used in the 
island from its precipitous formation, and the 
other fact that the streets are paved with a flat 
smooth stone, necessary to prevent the roads 
from being broken up by the raging inundations 
that sometimes occur, one of which some years 
since carried houses and all their occupants into 
the unreturning sea. These inundations are 
terrible when unchecked, and their ravages 
sometimes obliterate the former pathways. 
Over these smooth stones the smooth-worn 
sledges glide almost as easily as sleighs upon 
the snow-covered earth. The cattle, however, 
have none of the ambition of 
our 2 40's, but move along slow- 
ly, sedately, and with a con- 
sciousness of their priceless 
cargo. 

The language used by these 
burroqueros, or ox-drivers, to 
their four-legged companions 
is a dialect unwritten, but most 
expressive. The beasts evi- 
dently understand and obey it. 
But to an “ outsider” it has a 
shrill, and almost unearthly 
sound. Indeed it has a fearful 
influence upon the animals 
themselves, for they start at it 
more than at the puncture of 
the goad. 

Madeira is also renowned 
for its climate. Immortality, it 
is true, has not as yet been dis- 
covered there, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous experiments 
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to attain it. Still, in no place, perhaps, in 
the world are so few natives affected with dis- 
ease. They drop off like ripened fruit, but 
seldom go out of the world in the immature, 


and perhaps convulsive way of less favored | 


countries. Nor is the sole commendation of 
the climate its inducing and cherishing hale old 
age. It has a generative as well as conserva- 
tive power, and aids to bring people into the 
world as well as to keep them there. Children 
are daily seen following their mothers in broods, 
like chickens—hanging on to their skirts, fall- 
ing round their feet, and scraping about gener- 
ally, their different ages hardly more than the 
customary months apart. One lady of the writ- 
er’s acquaintance made her husband three of 
these invaluable presents, one at a time, within 
twenty-nine months. What says the Psalmist ? 
“Like as arrows in the hands of the giant, so 
are the young children. Happy is he that hath 
a quiver full of them.” Of a verity the people 
of the island seem to be of opinion with the in- 
spired writer, for they discharge these arrows 
continually. This fecundity is not confined to 
the native population, but reaches the tempo- 
rary sojourners, of which the following is one of 
the many cases in point: When the English, 
during their intemperate contest with Napoleon, 
garrisoned Funchal, as ally of Portugal, they 
stationed two regiments here. The soldiers, 
many of them, brought childless wives with 
them, but all returned with the honors of pater- 
nity, though some of the wives had been barren 
for years. Scandal, it is true, affected to be- 


lieve that these “ femmes du regiment” changed 





more than climate; but it is credible other- 
wise. 

The scenery of Madeira is got up in a style 
of surpassing eccentricity. Every rule of Aris- 
totle is violated: there is no beginning, middle, 
orend. Mountains, precipices, chasms, gorges 
—all seemed to have been formed by Nature 
when suffering from the night-mare. The Arco 
do Sao Jorge is more regular in its proportions 
than most of the many designs of nature, but 
yet wants chiseling or rounding off. It isa 
magnificent view, nevertheless, and well de- 
serves a limner. The mountains, too, of Ma- 
deira are not so hackneyed as those of Wales 
or Switzerland, for instance, while they are fully 
as impressive. If they boast no avalanches— 
those miracles in snow—they unvail a pictur- 
esque grandeur which you look for in vain upon 
the Swiss elevations, where the glacier covers 
every thing. Mont Blanc, it is true, is higher 
than any of the mountains of Madeira, Pico 
Ruivo, the highest, being but a little more than 
6000 feet above the level of the sea; but so great 
an altitude seems a waste, and is, indeed, of lit- 
tle practical purpose. But the view from the 
summit of Pico Ruivo is probably more pictur- 
esque and imposing than from the Swiss mon- 
ster-mountain. From that you see but an end- 
less ocean of snow, varied by billows, perhaps, 
but still monotonous; while from the summit of 
Pico Ruivo you behold, within an appreciable 
circuit, ever-impressive ocean, and nearer, every 
combination of salient views ; lofty and perpen- 
dicular cliffs, sometimes reaching thousands of 
feet in height, gulfs fearful to look down upon, 
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precipices that threaten to topple over meet your 
eye every where around you, while the master- 
pieces of Madeira scenery, surpassed nowhere 
—the Curral, an enormous ravine overhung by 
startling peaks; the Yorriubas, so called from 
their strange resemblance to castellated fortress- 
es; and the Peuha d’ Agua, which—a solid 
rock—springs abruptly from the plain two thou- 
sand feet in height, you make out in clear dis- 
tinctness. All these are in nature’s Doric, be- 
fore she would consent to subscribe to rules, 
and get up scenes to please milder sensibilities. 

A system of compensations dominates the 
universe. Advantages and pleasures are con- 
trasted with defects and inconveniences every 
where, and Madeira obeys the universal rule. 
Her wines and fruits are luscious, her climate 
delicious, her scenery unequaled, but her women 
are by no means fascinating. Nature here has re- 
versed her poetical order, and tried her ’prentice 
hand on the sex. For the men, indeed, are 
handsome, tall, symmetrical, and well-favored; 
but the fair sex have little of attraction—that 
is, generally. In the upper classes, before the 
fatal embonpoint sets in, there is beauty of ex- 
pression—eyes and hair are beautiful; but be- 
low, among the general crowd, want of person- 
al attraction is truly melancholy. 

It is the great reason, perhaps, why the writer 
tarried no longer than three months on the isl- 
and. A human, and desirous of embracing all 
humanity in his experience, he could not re- 
main longer without foregoing a better part of 
his mission. 


Lisbon is a port opportune to Madeira, as 
much so at least as any on the Continent, and 
Madeira is an integral part of Portugal—two 


sufficient motives for a visit. The city, with 
its seven hills, reclines on the Tagus; one of 
the many illustrations of that wise ordinance 
of nature which has always caused rivers to 
flow past large places. The first interrogatory 
to a stranger, even before he is allowed to land, 
is, ‘‘ How are you off for soap?” This is not 
hyperbole—it is simple truth ; and the question 
arises not from any regard to your proper con- 
dition, but from an anxiety to prevent your use 
of that article unless purchased in Lisbon. You 
must either use no soap or that of Lisbon man- 
ufacture; for soap is a monopoly, and on it 
hangs a portion of every official’s livelihood, 
from the king down to the tide-waiter. A piece 
no bigger than the pebble that overcame the 
dread son of Anak, yclept Goliath, hidden about 
your person or carelessly left in your trunk, 
might much embarrass your passage through 
the custom-house. The visitatorial police who 
board you have no keen scent for the article, 
and much might escape in consequence; but 
what they have a keen scent for, and seize re- 
morselessly even when soap openly escapes, is 
tobacco, another monopoly, still more rigorously 
enforced. A violation of the revenue laws in 
this respect, when discovered, is punished with 
more severity than actual crime. Besides, the 
latter is pardonable by the king, while the for- 





mer is beyond his clemency, the law leaving to 
the monopoly alone the punishment of trays. 
gression against its provisions. 

Portugal is quickly “exploited.” Its history 
is more picturesque than its actualities. Vigir 
Cintra, that you may fill your mind with pleas- 
ant memories of perhaps the loveliest spot in 
creation; Batalha, if you would see the finest 
cathedral in Portugal, and one of the finest in 
the Peninsula; Mafra, where you will find pal- 
ace, convent, and church in one strange build- 
ing, on the top of which it is said ten thousand 
troops can be reviewed at once; Torres Vedras, 
where “the Duke” erected his celebrated lines, 
and held the French at bay till he taught his 
soldiers to whip them—and you have seen all 
of Portugal worth seeing, with the exception qf 
Oporto, which, indeed, you need not visit, unless 
you want to select your own Port, and this wine 
has fallen into a great deal of disuse. Brum- 
mell is quoted as saying, “A gentleman never 
malts: he ports.” However it may have been 
in those days when his fat friend, the Prince 
Regent, held his famous, or infamous, orgies at 
Carlton House, and your two-bottled men were 
in high repute, strong wines like Port are, at the 
present day, in small estimation even in England. 
Port has gone out with Toryism, and Claret and 
Conservativism come in. Whether the English 
character has degenerated in consequence of 
the adoption of new ideas in both respects, is a 
matter to be argued at another time. 

The easiest way to Spain from Portugal is by 
steam from Lisbon, and this the author adopted, 
and reached Cadiz the day after leaving the 
former port. Though Portugal is not without 
its attractions, entering Spain directly from it 
is emerging from a dull, dreary, drizzling No- 
vember dayinto sunlit May. Everything seems 
so racy, so fresh, so hilarious; a novelty strikes 
you at every step; manners, dress, habits, the 
dignity of the men, the beauty of the girls, keep 
eye and mind at a continual tension. The 
guitar and the castanets, amorous ditties and 
twinkling féet, are heard and seen every where 
around you. The alameda, or public prome- 
nade, which surmounts the sea-girdled walls, is 
an entertainment far surpassing operatic or the- 
atrical display. Here ladies in full dress, the 
national mantilla coquettishly floating over the 
darker hair, glide over the up-springing flowers 
beneath their tiny feet as “swift Camilla flies 
o’er the unbending corn.” - Ah! their gait is a 
poem or a melody; an inspiration, and not an 
art. This, gracing and illustrating the Moorish 
eye, the rounded form and swelling bust, and 
the smile, which, like Tasso’s Armida’s, to see 
and feel was to be lost, annihilates a man. 
Our senses reel, and we become suspended ani- 
mations. 

Cadiz, too, was built in the palmy days of 
Spain, when the rich-laden galleons from her 
transatlantic possessions poured into the coun- 
try rivulets of gold ; and her architecture reflects 
the pride of those imperial days. The cathe- 
dral, one of the most magnificent in Europe, 
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was two centuries in building, and, by decree | 
of the reigning monarchs, each import paid trib- 
ute to its completion and decoration. It is but 
fair to add, however, that its claims to superi- 
ority have been contested, and from an unsus- 
pected quarter. Our worthy consul tells the 
story in this wise: “A supercargo of a vessel 
from some port in New England was accredited 
to me by some friend, and in taking him round 
to see the lions, I, of course, carried him to the 
cathedral. As a cicerone it became my prov- 
ince to point out some of its most striking beau- 
ties. The Down-easter gave a half assent to 
some of my observations, but seemed in no way 
to partake of my enthusiasm. Indeed, after I 
had got through, although he acknowledged it 
was ‘some pumpkins,’ he had seen, he said, a 
considerable greater sight. ‘You mean, per- 
haps,’ I replied, ‘the cathedral at Seville?” No; 
he had never been at Seville. ‘ Nétre Dame, or 
the Madeleine, at Paris?’ He had never ‘hearn 
tell’ of either. ‘St. Peter's,’ I persevered, ‘at 
Rome?’ I was still at fault; so that I finally 
asked him, point-blank, what cathedral he had 
seen finer than this? ‘ Wa’al,’ says he, ‘as for 
cathedrals, and them kind of things, I guess we 
hain’t got none in Ameriky. Our parson used 
to say they were Papistical, and had nothing to 
do with true religion. But I can tell you that 
the “meetin’-us” at Passamaquoddy, in the 
State of Maine, will take the shine out of your 
cathedral, and all the St. Peters and Magdalens 
in the world. It will so.’” 

No one, indeed, can quit Cadiz without the 
wish to return. A lifetime would hardly “ex- 
ploit” its pleasures. Long before profane his- 
tory was composed, it was known, sought, or 
avoided for its piquant and somewhat licentious 
indulgences. It indeed tries one’s virtue, as a 
smoky room one’s eyes; both may be strength- 
ened, as one is said to be, by the experiment, 
but no one weak in either respect would be ad- 
vised by the author to undergo either ordeal. 

Xeres is accessible, within two or three hours, 
from Cadiz, and this was in the author's pro- 
gramme. For it produces one of the three wines 
that illustrate the modern world. It is an old 
place, Xeres—one of the oldest in Spain—* so 
far doting in age,” as old Fuller says of the 
pyramids, “as to have forgotten the names of 
its founders.” Its wine contests with Maderia 
and Port the suffrages of the enlightened ; bar- 
barous countries knowing nothing of the hu- 
manizing properties of the grape, but indulging 
in strong drink and ignorance. While Maderia 
enriches the imagination, and Port strengthens 
the understanding, Sherry excites the fancy. 
It gives birth and brilliancy to the epigram, and 
polishes the keen edge of asarcasm. Sound ser- 
mons can be predicated of Port—there is many 
an Iliad in Maderia—while sparkling thoughts 
and gay fancies gather round the Sherry, as bee 
upon the lips of Plato. 

The vineyards and gardens are inclosed gen- 
erally by hedges of the cactus, or prickly pear, 





and the aloe; the latter being inferior because 


it dies after having flowered, while the former, 
occasionally renewed with fresher plants, will 
endure almost forever. Fields are never in- 
closed. Soon as the corn or grain is gathered 
in, cattle and sheep run at large over every 
man’s grounds—not a very favorable symptom 
of careful agriculture. Oxen are not yoked like 
ours by the neck, but by the head, the yoke be- 
ing placed immediately behind the horns, and 
fastened to the foreheads. The Spaniards have 
heard their fathers say that so it was plowed in 
their days, and in the old times that were be- 
fore them, and they object to change. Like 
old Mause Headrigg, they are opposed to all 
innovations in agricultare—to all “new-fangled 
machines for dighting the corn frae the chaff, 
thus impiously thwarting the will of divine Prov- 
idence by raising wind for one’s ain particular use 
by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, 
or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation 
of wind Providence was pleased to send.” In- 
deed, the Spaniard has a marvelous reliance 
upon Providence: “ Si Dios quiere—Just as God 
pleases,” is their philosophy. 

Rivers, useful every where, are almost the 
sole means of intercommunication in Spain. 
The highways are hardly traversable, not prob- 
ably having been repaired since the times of 
the Romans. So, instead of taking the direct 
route to Seville by land from Xeres, the author 
made a detour, and at Bananza struck the Gua- 
dalquiver—“ the Great River,” as the Arabians 
called it—from never having seen the Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, or Amazon, the large-scaled rivers 
of the Western Continent. It is a muddy and 
an indolent stream, and its banks are low and 
spiritless. Still this same stream has borne the 
Pheenician, the Carthaginian, the Roman, the 
Vandal, the Arab, and the Goth, each in tri- 
umphant array; and these shores have vibrat- 
ed to the tread of the armed battalions of Han- 
nibal, of Cawsar, of Tarik, and San Ferdinand— 
and it is something to follow in their wake. 

Seville bursts upon the sight like fairy-land. 
Mosques and minarets, convents, cathedrals, 
and cloud-reaching spires strike the yet distant 
eye; while groves of orange-trees, clumps of 
palms, the olive, the acacia, and magnolia deck 
the shores of the river. You land under an en- 
chantment, which continues till you leave. 

Seville, “famous for women and oranges,” 
can never be exhausted till our senses fade. 
The tertulia, the bull-fight, the baile or dance, 
the theatre, the walks, the architecture, Muril- 
lo, and the muchachas, are always fascinating 
and always novel. If the girls of Cadiz are 
pretty, those of Seville are entrancing. They 
are more guapita (lovelier), more graciosa (gen- 
teeler), have more air, grace in walking, and 
more sangre azul, or better descent. Look at 
Dolores as she kneels in church. She stoops 
to the marble pavement to her knees, and -is 
bending her head in devotion. The earliest 
rays of the morning sun but faintly penetrate 
the deep-stained glass, and all objects appear 
in that chiaro-oscuro (subdued light) so favor- 
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DOLORES. 


able to beauty. Her eyes, inspired with an 
expression of mingled love and reverence, and 
her chiseled hands crossed upon her gently- 
budding breast, you could not fail to liken her 
to Murillo’s inimitable personation of ideal 
grace and natural loveliness, the Madonna of 
the “Immaculate Conception.” Who would 
not know her, and, knowing her, who could 
escape loving her? 

She is not a creature of the mind, but a 
flesh and blood existence. Her story is that of 
many a girl of Seville and Spain—a refinement 
beyond her station, and a station above her 
means ; she can never marry equally, nor live 
unmarried without degradation. The daughter 
of an artist who was too proud to beg, too hon- 
est to steal, and too indolent to work, and who 
deserted his family to seek a selfish existence 
elsewhere, she lives with her mother and an 
elder sister. By embroidery and other occupa- 
tions for delicate tastes and hands, they seek 
to live; and, with the assistance of the sister’s 
amigo, accomplish a stinted livelihood. Her 
father’s desertion and sister’s example, how- 
ever, foretell too surely her probable destiny— 
a destiny unaccelerated, it is true, but yet un- 
diverted by the episode of her acquaintance 
with the writer. That acquaintance took place 
on the introduction of her confessor, a friar 
of the order of St. Francis, and its finale runs 
thus: It is related of Scipio Africanus, that, 
when fighting the battles of Roman conquest in 


cess, whom, notwithstanding the report of her 
matchless charms, he dismissed unseen to her 
friends—thereby achieving a greater victory 
than his subsequent one at Zama. . 

The author, taking a stroll one evening some 
time after his arrival in Seville, met the Friar. 


Confessor. After the exchange of a few pre. 
liminary nothings, the Friar asked him when he 
had seen Dolores; to which he replied: 
“Two or three days before; but that as he 
thought he perceived a change in her manner 
toward him, and was unconscious of the cause, 
he had concluded not to call again till he had 
seen his friend the Friar, and been informed as 
to the cause.” 
“Do you love Dolores ?” the Friar inquires, 
“With a love surpassing the love of woman— 
like Jonathan’s for David,” is the reply. 
“Then why, my son, have you not given them 
to understand so much ?” 
“Reverend Father, if Dolores don’t under- 
stand my sentiments toward her, I know no 
words to express them. Do you imagine the 
girl ever lived who could not divine, withont 
the mediation of language, the nature of a man’s 
feelings toward her? Depend upon it, they re- 
quire no declaration of love to know our love.” 
“But yow have not communicated with the 
mother, who has for a long time expected it. 
Your attentions have been marked and assidu- 
ous. You have appeared to all friends as her 
querido, and yet have said nothing to mother or 
daughter.” 
“What should I say, holy Father? I can 
not marry Dolores, and, God knows, I never 
supposed it was expected.” 
‘Marry! who talks of marriage, my son? 
But you certainly could make some settlement 
upon her, and treat her as your wife so long as 
you remain in Spain; and this her mother is 
anxious for.” 
* And Dolores?” 


“Dolores, my son, would be an obedient 
daughter.” 


The steamer was to start for Cadiz the next 
morning at five o’clock. The traveler returned 
to his hotel, packed his portmanteau, paid his 
bill, and next morning, soon after the earliest 
cock had first done salutation to the morn, was 
once more upon the Guadalquiver. Inasmuch 
as he resisted temptation— after having been 
exposed to it in its most dangerous form—he 
thinks himself superior to Scipio, who was afraid 
to trust himself with the presence of danger. 
This is a common peril in Spain, and not al- 
ways overcome. 

But Catalina, the actress, stands out from the 
canvas in better defined lineaments than Do- 
lores, though the latter may have been more 
beautiful. <A girl of bon mots, piquant sallies, 
and, doubtless, warm heart; interesting from 
her foibles—for she was none of your faultless 
characters, who may make excellent saints but 
are intolerable companions, She was not so 





Spain, he took captive a beautiful native prin- 


good as to have provoked attack, nor so bad as 
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to have deserved it. You might not have re- 
spected her—nor, indeed, have loved her—but 
you would have been glad to know her, and 
taken good care not to offend her. 

The gipsy dances needs must be interesting, 
there is so much life and so little convention- 
ality in them ; and the girls must have been in- 
teresting, if only that they were so savagely vir- 
tuous, in a country, too, where female chastity is 
hardly considered decorous. There is one vice, 
it seems, the man is free from—drunkenness ; 
one virtue the girl possesses—chastity. He is 
a thief by profession, a cheat from inclination, 
and a murderer on provocation, but a drunk- 
ard never; while the girl will lie, steal, and per- 
haps poison—be perhaps worse than the man— 
but she will not fornicate. She will allure in 
every possible way—by gesture, by language, by 
every art of her dangerous eye—and will serve 
as procuress, but defends her own person with 
the ferocity of the tigress. Like the Old Guard, 
“she dies, but never surrenders.” 

The fandango, danced by the gipsy man and 
girl, arrives to the dignity of a fine art. It is 
a love-scene set to music and expressed in mo- 
tion. The danseur accompanies his step with 
the castanets—in the hands of an Andalusian 
so joyous and melodious an instrument. He 
advances toward the girl, who retreats in a half- 
reluctant, half-inviting motion; he hastens in 
pursuit—she flies as if alarmed. His counte- 
nance and attitude express hope, her’s simulate 
hesitation; his gestures indicate persuasion, 
her’s rebuke presumption; his eye betrays de- 
sire, her’s a soft languor that encourages. After 
countless feints on one side, successfully evaded 
on the other; approaches admirably planned, 
and retreats no less ably accomplished; prom- 
ises, prayers, menaces, are passionately proffered, 
and playfully or scornfully repulsed; the girl, 
as if tired of even a victorious contest, consents 
to parley. The dancers approach each other, 
at first with hesitating steps, then with quick- 
ened motions, and at last with eager vehemence, 
music and gesture illustrating the different phases 
of their passion, till their breath commingles, 
their arms interlace, and their lips encounter— 
the crowning glory of their exploits! 

The Majo is an institution in the Andalusias. 
He is a swell, and of the tallest kind. In 
gaudy attire, flash language, and striking pecu- 
liarities, he outswells the swells of any other 
country. A short jacket of broadcloth, with 
sleeves slashed with crimson velvet and pend- 
ant tassels of silver, to be thrown over the shoul- 
ders rather than worn; breeches of the same 
material, decorated with double rows of silver 
buttons from waist to knee; a chalico, or waist- 
coat, also of broadcloth, and resplendent with 
rows of silver rings; an embroidered shirt, with 
collar, a la Byron, falling over a neck-tie of 
stunning colors; a faja, or sash, of richest silk, 
and more variegated than Joseph’s many-col- 
ored garment; bottinos, or spatterdashes, of the 
finest russet leather, open on the outside to 
show the gaudy hose of silk, with two whitest 


handkerchiefs dangling from each pocket of the 
jacket—such is the costume of the Majo; while 
his attitudes, his walk, and his speech are made 
up “to match.” There is much ponderacion in 


MAJO OF SEVILLE. 


his language. His words have a sonorous ar- 
ticulation, and he talks like one having author- 
ity. He is the intimate of bull-fighters, the 
connoisseur in tauromachia, the oracle of the 
“aficion,” the “fancy-man” of the muchachas, 
and the envy of the poor devils who can’t ape 
his finery. A great braggart, and generally a 
great coward, 

At La Luisiana, on the road to Cordova, the 
author had a night-adventure at a posada, not 
probably infrequent in Spain, though this may 
have had a different termination from such ad- 
ventures generally. Rooms in hotels, whether 
in Spain or elsewhere, have such a general re- 
semblance, on the outside at least, that one would 
be very likely, particularly in the dark, to make 
a wrong selection; but women can not be too 
careful from exposing themselves to the danger 
of such errors, especially where there are jeal- 
ous husbands about. 

Cordova is worth visiting from its mosque 
alone, unless perhaps also for the historical as- 
sociations connected with it. Under the Om- 
meyan dynasty of the Arabs, it was the seat of 
science and taste, while the rest of Europe was 
still groping and plunging in darkness; and its 
famous mosque still attests the lively genius 
and vast wealth of that wonderful nation. Un- 
der the reconquering Spaniard it languished 
and fell to decay; and now, like most others 
of the cities of Spain, it is only interesting from 
the relics of the past. 
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RONDA, 


Retracing his steps to Seville, and thence to | pulse tended, because there the crack bull-fighits 
Cadiz, the author skirted the western coast of | in all Spain take place, a guide was necessary, 


Spain to Gibraltar, which he describes with ap- | and, on the principle of setting a thief to catch 


a thief, a robber was selected—not one, indeed, 
in the active discharge of the duties of his pro- 
fession, but what may be called a retired bandit. 
He was a picaro of a fellow—as the Spaniards 
would describe a man of social qualities, com- 
| bined with a necessary proportion of mischiev- 
ous propensitics—fond of jokes, addicted to 
| pleasant scrapes, and unimbued with any thing 
ferocious. The slow, difficult, and even dan- 
| gerous path to Ronda was enlivened with his 
frequent sallies and illustrative anecdotes. 

Ronda is built on a rock, like an eagle’s eyrie. 
It is girdled by the waters of the Guadiaro, and 
is only accessible by a narrow, precipitous path 
which the old Moorish castle completely enfi- 
lades. It was tossed off in one of Nature’s 
freaks—so strange, chaotic, and mysterious is 
its form. <A tajo, or chasm, six hundred feet 
in depth, surrounds three-fourths of the hill, 
and adds to its picturesque sublimity. 

It is the great place for bull-fights and fairs, 
and the resort, during the latter spring, of all 
the picturesque characters in Spain—bull-fight- 
ers, contrabandistas, gipsies, and robbers. ‘The 
funcion of bulls is performed here always with 
the greatest éclat. Cuchares, the lion-tauridor 
of present Spain, here displays, to the wonder 
of all the aficion, his wonderful skill, here 
achieves his greatest triumph, and obtains from 

: the intelligent sympathies of his audience his 
ye, best-prized honors. When he succeeds in his 
JOSE, THE RETIRED BANDIT. great undertaking of killing the bull with a sin- 


propriate language. To Ronda, where his im- 
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THE ALHAMBRA. 


gle thrust, the tumultuous applause of the au- 


dience is overwhelming. The animal rushes 
madly upon the banner of the matador, who, 
springing to one side, allows him full impetus 
against its yielding folds, confounding him with 
the apparent slightness of the opposed obstacle. 
This ruse he repeats a number of times, till the 
bull, becoming more and more exasperated, his 
previous wounds disgorging blood and life all 
the while, loses more and*more the power to 
direct his blows. This game of life against life, 
where the chances seem so equally poised, ex- 
cites the admiringcrowd. Their 
passions hang on the crisis of the 
combatants. They rise upon the 
benches and in the galleries. 
The women repeat their Pater- 
nosters, the boldest majo holds 
his breath, and all eyes cleave 
to the glittering blade seen to 
protrude beyond the crimsoned 
banner. Cuchares holds this 
banner, pointed directly over 
the head of the animal, in his 
left hand, while with his right 
he points and directs the blade 
above. The bull now makes a 
fearful rush; the banner, as be- 
fore, gives way; the animal’s 
head passes beneath the arm of 
the matador, whose sword at 
the very moment pierces deep 
into his back, just where the 
vast neck mingles with the chine, 

Vor. XIT.—No. 71.—Q¢e 


| and remains there transfixed to the very hilt. 
The whole amphitheatre gives one shout of ap- 
plause, amidst waving of handkerchiefs and 
| trampling of benches, and the clangor of trump- 
| ets swells the triumph of Cuchares. 

| But we hasten from Ronda, strangely beauti- 
ful as it is, to reach Granada—a name not to 
be pronounced without the revival of all the 
poetry of youthful imagination. For Florian, 
and Chateaubriand, and our own Irving have 
made its history familiar to us, and have given 
it all the vigor of personal associations. Po- 
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etry and romance, and the no less faithful pencil, 
have made it ours, and in visiting it we but pro- 
pose to confirm the hopes of childhood. The 
ALHAMBRA—whose beauties, though faded, no 
art of coloring can enhance, whose history, 
though well attested, no genius of the poet can 
render more dazzling—still unchanged, crowns 
the hill where Boabdil held his court, and check- 
ed or encouraged the brilliant warriors of Mos- 
lem chivalry. Centuries have but hallowed its 
beauties, softening its incongruities, and mel- 
lowing its fullness, 


SMUGGLER. 


In prohibiting indispensable articles of con- 
sumption, the law invites a large crowd of per- 
sons to violate its provisions by temptations too 
powerful to be resisted. A hatred of the ex- 
cise is a natural instinct with the people of all 
countries. The Spanish smuggler, far from be- 
ing dishonored by the profession he exercises, 
is the most popular man in his village. He di- 
vides the national heart with the tamer of bulls. 
He enjoys the brilliant reputation, which, with 
a nation of individual exploits, always rewards 
successful audacity. He is the hero of the the- 
atre; he comes upon the stage in the majo cos- 
tume, with his retayo in his hand, sings his fa- 
mous sinquidilla, “‘ Yo que soy contrabandista yo 
ho,” to the universal gratification of his andi- 
ence from Gibraltar to the Bidassoa. 

Another institution is the beggar—as regular 
a profession as that of the contrabandista, and 
as equally palliated, if not justified, by the laws 
of the country. In the beggars’ fiesta, or frolic, 
the author has given some idea of the graces as 
well as skill of this metier. The arts practiced 








to extort alms are only less deplorable than the 
destitution which gives them birth. If the 
mendicants do not enforce their entreaties with 
the display of a carabine, like Gil Blas, their 
importunities are nearly as effective. You give 
rather than endure their presence. There is 4 
cabalistic phrase which, like the reading of the 
Riot Act, generally disperses the mob: When a 
beggar accosts you with the stereotyped phrases 
of the profession, reply to him, with determine.| 
suavity, “‘Perdone usted por Dios, hermano”— 
“ For God’s sake, excuse me, brother”—and thie, 
nine times in ten, will put an end to their su- 
plications and your torments; for the comma! 
of this shibboleth convinces them that you an 
impenetrable. 


THE BEGGAR. 


Some of them, in the dignity of their address 
and general appearance, are quite Homeric. 
The author had one sketched who might well 


resemble Belisarius asking an obolus. But 
mostly they are a miserable, repulsive, disgust- 
ing crowd, 

The author would seem to have made a pleas- 
ant tour. His sojourn in Andalusia must have 
been agreeable. He was fond of the corridas de 
toros(bull-fights )—of the baile, or national dances 
—of the olla podrida (national dish )—of the ala- 
medas, where the beautiful muchachas congre- 
gate—of the old architecture and glorious scen- 
ery—all novel, all racy, all inimitable. Nor, 
perhaps, could a person of leisure and means 
to spare do better than follow his whole route. 
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RUINS AT POLLANARUA. 


A HOME IN THE CINNAMON ISLE. 

T was about the time that Alexander the 
Great began the restoration of Babylon, in 
order to adapt it to become the capital of the 
world, that the city of Pollanarua was founded. 
‘The site chosen was lovely. One of the richest 
plains of the Island of Ceylon. In front of the 
principal gate a silvery lake, imbedded in a park 
of tamarinds, and other tropical trees, and dot- 
ted with the gorgeous blossoms of the pink lo- 
tus: carpet-like lawns here, covered with sa- 
gacious elephants; there, golden corn-fields, 
with rows of palm for fences, under whose shade 
sturdy buffaloes rested from the day’s labor. In 
a few years it was a great city. Four miles 
stretched the main street, in a perfectly straight 
line, between royal palms. On either side were 
splendid dwellings, with gilded domes ; temples 
to strange gods, with massive statues in front; 
groves of cocoa-nut, and stately arecas. In the 
centre of the city was reared the great Dagoba, 
the national monument. A pedestal two hun- 
dred and sixty feet high; above the pedestal 
two colossal steps, each twenty feet high by 
fifty wide, serving to support broad flights of 
stairs; above these, a dome of solid brick-work, 
covered with polished stucco varied by bas-re- 
liefs; above the dome another pedestal, a cube 
of some thirty feet, wholly of stucco; on this a 
tall spire thickly gilt; and this last crowned with 
a golden umbrella. From this Dagoba radi- 
ated all the great streets in the city. On one 
of them stood the palace of the King of Pol- 
lanarua, a lofty building, with octagon towers 
at the corners; on another the rock temple, 





with the gigantic idols of Buddha staring piti- 
lessly at the devotee as he entered. The whole 
swarmed with human beings. No censuses were 
there in those days in the Cinnamon Isle, and 
no man can say how many hundreds of thou- 
sands dwelt in Pollanarua, or in that far greater 
city of Ceylon, Anaradupoora, whose ruins cover 
two hundred and fifty-six square miles. But 
this we know; they were like the insects of the 
jungle, crowded, heaped, packed together — 
vastly relieved, in truth, when the Queen of the 
South set her armies in motion from her great 
city of Mahagam, or the Malabars took the field 
from the North, and fell upon Pollanarua, and 
slaughtered their tens of thousands. 

Another stride through time, and about the 
period when Christian nations went to war with 
the Saracen for the Holy Sepulchre, some un- 
known enemy destroyed Pollanarua. Not the 
buildings themselves—the Dagoba was for the 
most part almost indestructible—but the people, 
men, women, and children. How it was done no 
one knows. Probably the enemy gained posses- 
sion of the high lands above the city and cut off 
the supply of water; which would put an end to 
all agricultural operations, cause speedy famine, 
and soon enable the jungle to encroach upon 
the city, and breed devastating pestilences. Per- 
haps the cold steel and the flames had a large 
share in the work. Anyhow, Pollanarua was 
depopulated. 

Now one common turf covers houses, and 
people, and streets, and sculptures. The Da- 
goba is there in massive ruin; but a banyan- 
tree has struck its roots through the brick-work, 
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and cleft it in two; and the fragments are so 
overgrown with jungle-grass and lichens that 
they look like mere mounds of earth, which the 
traveler might pass without notice. Elsewhere, 
fragments of the old huge idols protrude from 
the jungle, and here and there a pair of dull 
eyes stare at the intruder as they stared at wor- 
shipers a thousand years ago; beside them, may- 
hap, lie slabs of granite graven with elaborate 
inscriptions which — like the dialect in which 
Eliot’s Bible was written—are now a sealed let- 
ter to the most learned. Amidst the desolate 
ruins crouch the fiery leopard and the hungry 
bear: the jackal deserts them, for they do not 
contain a single bone he can pick. 

The history of Pollanarua is that of the whole 
island. Our North American Indians are not 
fading more rapidly from the earth than the 
native Cingalese. The jungle is closing around 
them, and every year disease tightens its grip. 
One season, cholera or fever attacks a village 
of two hundred souls, and carries off half of 
them. The survivors are unable to keep the 
same quaptity of land under cultivation as for- 
merly; and in consequence, next season, the 
jungle has closed still further upon them, and 
the fatal epidemic returns with fresh violence. 
Reduced to a miserable few who can not even 
cultivate their rice-plots, the remaining tenants 
of the village wait passively for cholera to ex- 
terminate them, which it does in a couple of 
seasons at farthest, leaving nothing but a few 
towering cocoa-nut trees to show where a village 
once stood. 

In olden time the science of irrigation was 
thoroughly understood by the Cingalese, and 
immense tracts of land were kept under culti- 
vation by a system of tanks and canals. But 
in the old wars most of these were destroyed, 
and the people have not had the enterprise, nor 
the British colonial government the sagacity to 
restore them. The consequence is, that from 
being one of the greatest rice-growing countries 
in the world, Ceylon now imports rice from In- 
dia; and the jungle-grass has overgrown the 
lands on which this staple was formerly grown. 
So utterly wretched is the soil, and so improvi- 
dent have been its owners, that it is now be- 
coming unprofitable even to plant coffee there, 
and the only articles of production which pay 
are cinnamon and cocoa-nuts—both of which 
luxuriate in a dry, sandy soil. 

In the mountains tracts of land are found 
which, with plenty of manure, may be made to 
produce most of the necessaries of life. Some 
six or seven years ago, an Englishman, Mr. S. 
W. Baker, purchased a tract at a place called 
Newera Ellia, or Royal Plains, peopled it with 
English emigrants, and stocked it with cattle. 
He met with the usual mishaps of pioneers. 
One day a pair of his best Australian horses ran 
away, and smashed a carriage and themselves. 
Then a cow—a thorough-bred Durham short- 
horn—died, on the way up to the settlement, 
from the heat. Then his groom, after investi- 
gating the quality of the native liquors, rode his 





best elephant to death. Finally, his settlers, of 
course, took the earliest opportunity of quarrel- 
ing with him, and going to law. Happily for 
him he was blessed with patience and perse- 
verance; bore all trials with fortitude, buried 
his murdered cattle, and imprisoned his refrac. 
tory tenants; and, in the end, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his settlement thrive, and his 
farmers accumulate small fortunes by dint of 
large doses of economy and manure. 

He would have borne the struggle with for- 
tune less patiently had he been less of a sports- 
man. Ceylon, as every one knows, is the Par- 
adise of Nimrods. South Africa beats it, in- 
deed; but who has hunted its wildernesses save 
Mr.Gordon Cumming? The elephant, the bear, 
the wild boar, the leopard, the elk—besides 
countless other denizens of the forest, of less 
note—abound in the silent jungles of Ceylon; 
many and many a week did the lord of the 
manor of Newera Ellia spend in hunting them 
down. A hunter, he, in the grain. None of 
your amateur gunners, who run out of town for 
a day or two at a time to shoot woodcock, or 
even murder moose; but a methodical, busi- 
ness-like sportsman, regarding the craft as one 
of the highest vocations to which a man can be 
called—a man who knows of nothing that can 
give such a delightful feeling of calm excite- 
ment as wild sports—who buries a couple of 
favorite hounds side by side, and tearfully ex- 
claims, ‘‘ There are no truer dogs on the earth 
than the two that lie there together !”—who can 
not even talk of a hunt without bursting into a 
parenthetic “ Yoicks! for-r-r-rard !”—who speaks 
of his double-barreled four-ounce No. 10 rifle 
with emotion and gratitude, and sitsdown mourn- 
fully, in a dearth of game, to shoot crocodiles 
for fear of being idle. 

The elephant is, of course, the royal game of 
Ceylon. The Cingalese variety of the beast is 
inferior to that of Africa, as it is rarely a “tusk- 
er.” Now and then an elephant is found with 
tusks; but, unlike all other races of elephants, 
the animals usually shot on the island have no- 
thing but miserable little grubbers, projecting 
two or three inches from the jaw and pointing 
downward. Still they are fine hunting, and 
to come upon a herd of them browsing quietly 
on the tall rushy grass in one of the old desert- 
ed tanks—as happened to Mr. Baker and a 
friend of his—must have been tolerably exciting. 

They spent half an hour behind the trees 
watching the beasts disport themselves in the 
cool water; then, sending a party of Cingalese 
round to the enemy’s flank to shout and terrify 
him, the hunters and their men took up a posi- 
tion at the outlet of the tank. The Cingalese 
howl was followed instantly by a mighty roar 
of water caused by the rush of the herd, and at 
this moment the excitement was tremendous. 
The natives saw no fun in the sport, and scram- 
bled up trees; Baker and his friend cocked 
their rifles with a grim smile. On came the 
elephants, dashing up the spray before them, 
when, to the horror of the hunters, just as they 
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were at twenty paces’ distance, the frightened 
natives scrambled still higher in the trees, and 
gave the alarm by their noise. The leaders 
veered round in an instant. Baker and his 
friend, having no choice, leaped down among 
them, and bagged a couple each with the reg- 
ulation shot behind the ear. The others took 
to the water, which was too deep to admit of a 
foot-race; but Baker, judging that they would 
again attempt to enter the jungle at some dis- 
tance, followed them on the edge of the lake. 
His suspicion was verified; he had just time to 
ensconce himself behind a tree on the margin 
of the tank when the roar of the rushing water 
was heard. Again the stupid natives spoilt the 
sport by showing themselves, and the herd gal- 
loped off, dashing the spray before them. Thus 
detected, Baker threw off all disguise, and ran 
toward the herd as best he could through the wa- 
ter, shouting and screaming in order to induce 
the old bulls to charge; but his challenge was 
unheeded, and the elephants, with remarkable 
sagacity, scattered in all directions, and made 
for a piece of thick jungle a couple of hundred 
yards off. In despair, he knocked over the 
hindmost with a long shot ; when, to his delight 
he heard one of the leading bulls trumpet shril- 
ly, and rock his head from side to side with 
ears cocked. Baker knew that this meant 
fight, and redoubled his shouts. 

The chase was terrific. Forty yards still di- 
vided the hunter and his prey, and blown as the 
former was, there was every chance that the herd 
would reach the jungle before him: His only 


| hope was that the angry bull would turn on him. 
But, to his disgust, when the herd did win the 
race and reach the jungle, this fellow rushed in 
with the others. 

The disappointment lasted but for a few sec- 
onds. After seeing the other elephants safe, he 
of the cocked ears came rushing out again in 
full charge. It was, as the grim hunter says, 
“very plucky, but foolish,” for he straightway 
bagged him by the forehead shot. 

Almost immediately afterward he heard a 
tremendous roaring behind him; and loading 
his rifles hastily, ran to the spot. Instead of the 
herd he had hoped to find, he saw a young ele- 
phant, four feet high, who, being fool-hardy, as 
became his years, charged the hunter directly. 
Baker—vastly to the disgust of the natives— 
laid aside his rifle, and as the young brute rush- 
ed at him, jumped on one side and caught him 
by the tail. Then followed a comical scene. 
The juvenile elephant ran away with Baker 
without feeling him: he called to the natives to 
bring ropes or cotton cloths to tie his legs, but 
they were too frightened to come. A couple of 
gun-bearers ran to his assistance, and took a 
twist in the brute’s tail, but it was of no use; he 
ran away with all three of them like a steam- 
engine running off with an empty railroad-car. 
So Baker was obliged at last to send for a gun 
and settle him. 

This business done, and his huntsman’s blood 
being up, he turned to other game. Attacking 
| a Cingalese for his cowardice, the fellow laugh- 
}ed in his face; whereupon Baker cut a stout 
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stick. The native ran off at top speed, and the | 
hunter gave chase. It was a long run, but, as | 
the victor says, “I ran into him at last in heavy 
ground, and I dare say he recollects the day of | 
the month.” 

As a general rule Cingalese elephants are 
shot almost @ bout portant. Eight or ten paces 
are the usual firing distance, and the brain is 
invariably the part aimed at. When Mr, Baker 
arrived in Ceylon, with his usual earnestness 
he went straight to the museum, and spent a 
week studying the anatomy of an elephant’s 
skull. When his studies were over, he felt as- 
sured that, from whatever direction he fired, he 
would be able to hit the brain. It was well for 
him he could. 

Walking through the jungle one day, he sud- 
denly noticed a young tree, as thick as a man’s 
thigh, shake violently over his head. Looking 
up he saw, just above him, the trunk of an ele- 
phant, who was engaged in barking the tree as 
high as he could reach with his trunk. There 
was no time to be lest; the next moment the 
elephant would perceive him. He raised the 
rifle, took the eccentric line for the brain, and 
fired upward through the jaw. The ball had to 
pass through bones and tough membranes for 
a distance of two feet; but the rifle was true, 
and “a hard hitter,” and the animal fell stone 
dead, with the wad smoking in the wound. 





It appears quite common to approach ele- 
phants as close as this without seeing them, so | 
nearly does the color of their hide resemble that | 
of the decaying and burnt jungle. Mr. Baker | 


often took aim at an elephant which was with- | 


in eight paces of him, when a friend who 
at his elbow could not see him at all. 

The wild boar is not bad sport, though not 
to be mentioned in the same month with the 
elephant. Of course, for such game one does 
not take gun or rifle. The long boar-spear, 
sharply and freshly pointed, is the consecrated 
weapon, and Mr. Baker admits that, for the en- 
counter, it is the best possible. But it is no easy 
matter to carry a boar-spear over the rugged 
mountains in the highlands without blunting it 
against some awkward rock or other; and the 
hunterof Newera Ellia, accordingly, preferred the 
knife. ‘A boar,” says he, sententiously, “which 
can beat off a good pack of dogs and a long 
knife, deserves, in my opinion, to escape.” His 
own knife was a model. It was one foot long, 
exclusive of the handle, and the blade was two 
inches broad in the widest part ; the whole knife 
weighed three pounds. The blade was shaped 
somewhat after the fashion of the Nepaulese 
creases, slightly concave in the middle; which 
peculiarity gave great force to a blow, and ren- 
dered it as formidable a weapon as any West- 
ern bowie-knife. 

Strolling through the jungle one day with the 
hounds, he came upon the track of a boar. The 
dogs went off in full chorus; and presently was 
heard the rush of the boar through the jungle, 
followed by the bay of the pack. Plunging and 


was 


| tearing through the tangled grass, Baker reached 


the scene of action in time to see the boar in 
deadly conflict with half a dozen of the bravest 
dogs. His own knife was drawn ready. The 
moment the boar saw him, it shook off the dogs 
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vith a surprising effort and charged him. He 
sprang aside, and instinctively made a cut at 
the boar with the knife as it passed. To his 
amazement the brute fell dead on the spot; and 
on looking at the wound, it appeared so huge 
that the animal seemed half divided. The fact 
was, in the act of springing the boar had dis- 
tended the muscles of his back to the utmost 
degree of tightness, and the heavy knife falling 
upon them at right angles, had severed not only 
the muscles but the spine, and entered the vi- 
tals. This distension of the muscles is the se- 
cret of the feats performed by the Asiatic swords- 
inen—such as cutting off a buffalo’s head at a 
blow. The animal's head is tied down, and in 
endeavoring to raise it, it distends the muscles 
so “taut” that the least blow with a sharp edge 
will divide them. 

The boar’s flesh is poor eating. The Cin- 
galese enjoy it; but Mr. Baker had too often 
seen the boars feasting on the putrid carcasses 
of dead elephants to like it. Better feeding, in 
cvery way, is to be had when a good fat elk has 
been run down. The elk is the royal game for 
Lorse and hound in Ceylon; and the Lord of 
Newera Ellia, as an old follower of the British 
hounds, liked nothing better than a day’s race 
after a well-fed buck. 

Even these sports are not devoid of danger in 
the hilly country of Ceylon. One fine morning 
in May, 1853, Mr. Baker was out with the pack 
and fell upon the fresh track of an elk. The 
dogs went off in full cry, and after half an hour’s 
sharp run up hill and down dale, the hunter 
broke cover close to the elk, a magnificent fel- 


low, thirteen hands high, with every nerve on 
the stretch, and nostril distended. Close to the 
spot where they were ran a precipitous mountain 
torrent, banked on either side by high rugged 
roeks. The buck slowly picked his way down 
the rock side, the pack following, and Baker 
himself, over ground which nothing would have 
induced him to travel in cold blood. <A few 
yards below the spot where they were the tor- 
rent fell over a cliff with a roar like a mighty 
cataract. Heedless of the falls and the sound, 
the pack rushed on, baying, till the buck, hav- 
ing reached the bottom, and seeing that retreat 
was impossible, boldly leaped across. Poor fel- 
low! he had miscalculated the distance. He 
lighted upon a shelving rock so steep that he 
could not retain his foothold, and slid slowly 
down into the water. Two of the best dogs, in 
spite of the hunter's efforts, dashed down after 
the elk, and in a moment all three were rolling 
over and over in the torrent, and drifting toward 
the fall. Baker was in agony; the couple were 
his favorite dogs. He hallooed, screamed, beck- 
oned; but they could neither hear nor see him. 
He had given them up, when all at once they 
struck upon a ledge in the torrent, overgrown 
with lemon-grass, and scrambled ashore. Mean- 
while the buck swam to a safe landing-place, 
breasting the fierce torrent nobly; and the rest 
of the pack, fired at the sight, likewise plunged 
into the water. Oné of them, a favorite bitch, 
went over the fall, and Was never seen more ; 
but the others, by dint of good luck and strength 
of limb, contrived to make their way across and 
| land close on the elk’s heels. 
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Then the chase was renewed, the antlered 
king leading dogs and men a tremendous race 
through brush and briar. At length the dogs 
drove him again toward the torrent. He sprang 
down ledge after ledge, and at last arrived on a 
platform some twenty feet wide, which overhung 
the abyss below the fall. From hence there was 
no escape. It was impossible to reascend the 
precipice down which master elk had leaped, 
and the dogs were on his heels, driving him to 
the edge of the platform. On the very brink 
he stood—looking as proud and as brave as 
ever—when Mr. Baker reached the spot. Fear- 
ful lest the hounds should press on him and he 
should throw a few of them over, the hunter re- 
solved to hamstring him, and cheered the dogs 
on. But the elk, looking boldly in his face, 
made one charge, scattered the hounds, then 
turning, looked over the ledge and leaped into 
the abyss. It was the work of a second—a 
erash—and the royal elk lay a mass of broken 
bones at the bottom. 

Another buck committed suicide in precisely 
the same way shortly afterward. Only one dog 
was following him—that one a splendid hunt- 
er—both were going like rockets, and uncon- 
sciously nearing a chasm of great depth. To 
look at them, it seemed that their impetus must 
of necessity carry both of them over. Happily 
for the dog, he sprang at the buck close to the 
edge and struck his ear; the check saved him. 
The buck, on the contrary, went clean over, 
and spun round and round in his descent till 
the centrifugal motion drew out his legs and 
neck as straight as a line. An awful sight to 





see so large an animal rushing through the air 
with such fearful momentum ! 

The dogs who figure in these hunts were Mr. 
Baker’s grand allies, endowed, as he is persuad- 
ed, with reason almost human. His great “find. 
er”—Bluebeard—was a fox-hound, whose under. 
standing in his trade appears to have been equal 
to the average of man’s. He could tell the date 
of a track by its appearance, and when once start- 
ed on a cold scent, never lost it till the hunters 
had run into the game. More than once, when 
an elk had taken to the water and made off 
through the jungle, would old Bluebeard plunge 
in at the very spot where the game had left the 
shore, and swim across the stream, and up or 
down for great distances, until he came upon 
the exact point at which the elk had landed. 
There was no deceiving him. He was killed at 
last, poor fellow! while on the track of an elk. 
He had been leading the pack, and the other 
dogs and the hunters were following, when all 
at once Mr. Baker came up with Bluebeard, 
sitting up and looking faint. He was covered 
with blood, and five holes were cut in his throat 
by a leopard’s claws. He choked and strained 
so violently that it was plain his windpipe was 
injured; but he had persevered in the chase till 
his breath failed him. His master had him 
slung in a blanket and carried homeward be- 
tween two men; but he never reached his ken- 
nel, and lies buried in a decent grave. 

These leopards are the most troublesome 
vermin on the island. They are cowardly, as 
many varieties of the feline tribe are; stalk 


| their game, hiding themselves until the mo- 
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ment comes for the spring. Then they fly 
through the air and fasten their teeth and claws 
in an animal's throat, while they throw their 
body on its back with such a wrench that the 
spine of the victim is generally broken. Such 
strength have they in their claws, that with a 
single blow they will rip open a bullock; and 
from their being constantly engaged in tearing 
putrid flesh, their scratch is generally venom- 
ous. The Ceylon bears—which adopt very sim- 
ilar tactics, and have been known to tear off a 
man’s face like a mask with a single blow of 
their paws—are less troublesome than the leop- 
ards, from the reason that they are more sav- 
age, and keep at a greater distance from settle- 
ments, 

The leopard will eat any thing. He is seen 
gorging the putrid flesh of slaughtered elephants, 
and has been known to tear open a grave to 
gnaw the human dead. But his especial lux- 
ury is a sheepfold or a cattle-pen. They will 
sometimes scratch a hole through a thatched 
shed in order to get at cows. Now and then, 
however, they pay the penalty of their daring, 
as when the calf is with the native Cingalese 
cow she is very pugnacious. 

One dark, rainy night, as the blacksmith at 
Newera Ellia had locked his door and tucked 
the bed-clothes round himself and his wife, a 
leopard came sneaking round, and soon discov- 


|and began to tear away the thatch. 





But the 
sharpness of scent was not all on his side. As 
he sniffed the cow, she sniffed him; and while 
he was scratching the thatch, she was standing 
below, en garde, ready for a charge. In a mo- 
ment down he came with a spring. The cow 
was ready for him. As he sprang she charged, 
and pinned him to the wall with her horns. A 
fight ensued of the most terrific nature. The 
blacksmith, aroused by the noise, hastened to 
load a pistol and proceed to the scene of action. 
When he reached the door, however, he be- 
thought himself that caution was the better part 
of valor, and therefore discreetly looked through 
the keyhole. The growls of the leopard had 
ceased; but there was the cow, mad with fury, 
tossing a dark mass into the air, catching it on 
her horns as it fell, then pinning it to the wall 
with a savage charge as it lamely endeavored to 
crawlaway. This was the beef-eater in reduced 
circumstances. Taking courage from the sight, 
the blacksmith opened the door and fired his 
pistol at the dying leopard. Startled by the 
sound, the cow, whose blood was up, dashed at 


the man, and he had actually some trouble in 
| escaping the infuriated animal. 


Leopards are often shot, and once Mr. Baker 
saw one run into by dogs, and finally polished 
off with a hunting-knife. But this is rare; and 
unless the pack is strong, woe to the dog that 


ered, by the scent, a fine cow and calf within a | assails or ventures within reach of the spring of 
shed. After examining the shed closely, to see | the powerful animal. 


if there was no aperture, and finding that it was 
tight and close, the vermin sprang upon the roof 


Altogether, Ceylon is a fine place for a sports- 
man. With all the excitement of the buffalo- 
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hunts, and bear-hunts, and wolf-chases in the 
West, they must still fall short, in respect of 
thrilling sensations, of the jungle beat in Cey- 
lon. ‘The latter has its drawbacks, of course, 
which almost counterbalance the rattlesnakes 
and mosquitoes of some of our best hunting- 
grounds. There are the centipedes, small fel- 
lows about four inches long, which creep under 
people’s clothes and sting like a wasp; not ven- 
omous, but very troublesome. On one of Mr. 
Baker’s hunts, one of his friends was accom- 
panied by an Irish corporal named Phiun, who 
was new to the country. Just after dinner, 
Phinn was sitting down to commence his own 
meal, when he sprang up, capered about the 
room like a madman, and, with both hands on 
the hinder-part of his inexpressibles, howled: 
“Och! help, Sir, help! I’ve some divil up 
my breeches! Oh! bad luck to him, he’s bit- 
in’me! Oh! oh! it’s a sarpent that’s stingin’ 
me! Quick, Sir, or he’ll be the death of me!” 
The frantic corporal’s inexpressibles were low- 
ered, regardless of decency, and a fine little 
centipede liberated from a rather tight situation. 

Ticks—tiny creatures no bigger than a grain 
of sand—are almost as great a plague. Their 
bite is compared to a red-hot needle thrust into 
the flesh. They, too, seem to have a predilec- 
tion for the friendly shelter of a trowser-leg; 
and so acute is the smart, that loyal Mr. Baker 
frankly confesses that if the royal family were 
present he couldn’t help tearing off the gar- 
ment the moment he felt the bite. 

In the swamps and deserted tanks leeches 
are troublesome. Men guard against them with 
proper gaiters, but dogs sometimes suffer se- 
verely from their bite. One of Mr. Baker's best 
hounds was drinking at a pool, when a leech 
crept up its nostril. The dog tried to shake it 
out, but it clung fast. The hunter tried his 
best, with injections of salt and water and the 
other prescribed methods, but the leech kept 
his hold; and, being of that species which the 
wise man certifies will never cry Enough! it 
actually lived for two months in the poor dog’s 
nose. It might have been there still, had it 
not one day, in the exuberance of its joy at the 
comfort of its lodgings, indiscreetly taken to 
wag its tail, when a dexterous finger and thumb 
extracted it. 

Another troublesome insect is the white ant, 
which eats out the heart of the largest timber 
logs in an incredibly short space of time. The 
natives have a curious way of getting rid of 
them. When they discover an ant hole, they 
pour a little treacle near the spot. This at- 
tracts another species of ants, the black ants, 
between whom and their white brethren there 
has existed from time immemorial an almost 
human feud. The black ants will come and 
taste the treacle; but almost as soon they dis- 
cover the hole of their white enemies. In- 
stantly a detachment starts off, leaving the 
treacle and disappearing in the jungle. In the 
course of the day it returns, leading an army of 
black ants drawn out in a line many yards in 


length. The whole force enters the hole, and 
the work of extermination begins. The white 
ant is defenseless; in the course of an hour or 
so not one survives, and most of the black con- 
querots go home in triumph, each with a white 
ant in his mouth. 

Happily for the hunters, snakes are neither 
numerous nor very venomous in Ceylon. Mr. 
Baker seldom saw any, except when he sat 
down to watch the gaunt adjutant—a species 
of crane—stalk through the marshes. With 
measured tread he steps among the rushes, 
plunging his huge bill into a hole, and bringing 
up an immense writhing snake; snap, snap, 
goes the bill, and half the snake is gone; snap, 
snap, again, and the other half is invisible; and 
grim Sir Adjutant stalks on as though nothing 
had happened. 

Of all these vermin denizens of the jungle 
and the swamp the Cingalese fears none. He 
can even shoot an elephant, a leopard, or a bear, 
if he is not tooclose. But just before daybreak, 
when the devil-bird utters its long low note of 
pain on the tree-tops, and it swells and swells, 
and at last dies away upon the ear—then the 
Cingalese hides his head in his hands, and shud- 
ders in terror. For whoever sees the devil-bird 
must surely die. So implicit is the faith of the 
natives in this singular superstition, that when a 
British officer’s servant—a Cingalese—happened 
one day to see one on a tree close to him, he 
went home and prepared calmly for death. He 
was so satisfied that he would die that he re- 
fused to eat, and in this way, sure enough, he 
soon put an end to his life. Fortunately for 
the Cingalese, the devil-bird is a species of ow! 
which is seldom seen in the daytime. 

There is a strange air of romance about the 
Cinnamon Isle, with its mighty ruins, and silent 
jungles, and rare hunting-grounds. Some day, 
perhaps, we may know it better. A day must 
come when a great trade will spring up on the 
southern coast of Asia and among the gorgeous 


islands of that wonderful Archipelago. Austra- 
lia grows with prodigious strides. The Chinese 
oyster is slowly yielding to the knife. War is 


carrying its atonement—commerce—into the 
Persian Gulf, and up the Irawaddy. Even the 
voleanic isles are ripening to civilization, and 
liberal institutions are talked of for British In- 
dia. Whenever these regions shall produce, 
and exchange in due proportion to their un- 
paralleled natural advantages, Ceylon will be- 
come one of the great places of the earth. It 
must be the centre of their commercial world. 
Pointe des Galles was indicated long ago as the 
natural mart for Indian produce; the indication 
was unerring. In itself Ceylon lacks nothing 
but skilled labor. Newera Ellia proves its agri- 
cultural capacity ; history the extent of its fer- 
tile plains. Gold is found there, too; and some 
Californians who havc examined the beds of its 
streams quite concur with those archeologists 
who take it to have been the ancient Ophir. 
Does any one want a home in the Cinnamon 
Isle? 
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THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. 
MONG the curiosities of the floral kingdom 
none is more truly extraordinary than that 
which is termed the Resurrection Flower, a 
specimen of which has been recently brought 
to this country from 
the East by Dr. I. Deck. 
From Professor Torrey 
we learn, that although 
the flower is very rare 
indeed every where, 
and has been but sel- 
dom seen in this coun- 
try, yet Bishop Wain- 
right procured two 
while he was traveling 
in Egypt, and Dr. Tor- 
rey himself possesses a 
specimen. The _his- 
tory of the flower pos- 
sessed by Dr. Deck he 
states as follows: More 
than eight years ago, while on a professional 
engagement in exploring some lost emerald 
and copper mines in Upper Egypt, he was of 
medical service to an Arab, who, in return, 
presented him a stem, on which were two 
seemingly dried up seed-vessels of some plant. 
He was assured that, many years previously, the 
treasure had been taken from an Egyptian mum- 
my, a female high-priestess, and was esteemed 
a great rarity, as few had been obtained in the 
last century. The Doctor was farther inform- 


ed that, if properly cared for, the flower would 


never decay. Of the truth of its being discov- 
ered on the breast of an Egyptian priestess there 
are many doubts, for the Arabs are proverbial 
for exaggeration ; but that it will, comparative- 
ly speaking, never decay if properly cared for, 
seems to be confirmed by the extraordinary fact 
that, for more than eight years, it has accom- 
panied Dr. Deck in all his wanderings, has been 
displayed and expand- 
ed to the gaze of the 
curious more than a 
thousand times with- 
out any diminution of 
its extraordinary prop- 
erties, has been exam- 
ined by some of the 
most eminent philos- 
ophers and travelers 
of this country and of 
Enrope, and as yet no 
positive position has 
been assigned to it in 
the botanical kingdom. 
Baron Humboldt, to 
whom Dr. Deck pre- 
sented the twin-flower, 
acknowledges that, in his extensive travels in 
all parts of the world, he had met with nothing 
like it in the vegetable kingdom, and nothing 
so truly wonderful. 

Its origin, its location, and the plant bearing 
it, are entirely involved in mystery. The at- 





tractive Oriental tale of its being found em- 

balmed is rejected, because no similar flower 

has been found by those who have had the most 

experience in unrolling the ancient dead, and 

also because there has never been discovered 

any thing bearing the remotest resemblance to 

it upon Egyptian sculptures. Those who are 

conversant with the wonderful features of the 

Egyptian religion and priestcraft, know how 

quickly every thing was seized upon and deified 

which could be made symbolical of their tenets, 

and were thus transmitted to posterity figured as 

hieroglyphics ; and it is but natural to presume 

that this simple flower, with its brilliant halo, so 

typical of glory and resurrection, would have 

ranked high in their mythology. 

On examining the flower in its unexpand- 

ed state, it resembles, both in shape and col- 
or, a dried poppy-head with 
the stem attached. Upon be- 
ing immersed a moment or 
two in a glass of water, and 
set upright in the neck of a 
small vial, in a few moments 
the upper petals began to 
burst open, gradually, yet vis- 
ibly to the eye; they contin- 
ued to expand until, throwing 
themselves back in equidis- 
tant order, there was present- 
ed a beautifully radiated star- 
ty flower, somewhat resem- 
bling both the passion-flower 
and the sun-flower, and yet 

more splendid than either. The unfolding still 

continued until the petals bent backward over 

what might be termed the base of the flower, 

presenting, in bold relief, in its 

centre, its rosette of the most ex- 

quisite form and ornamentation, 

and thus assuming a new charm, 

entirely eclipsing what a moment 

before seemed its absolute perfec- fast 

tion. The drawings were made f 

at the moment when ihe flower 

presented the phases illustrated ; 

but language and artistic skill 

can but feebly portray this ex- 

traordinary specimen of the flo- 

ral kingdom. After remaining 

open for an hour or more, the 

moisture gradually dissipates it- 

self, and the fibres of the flower 

contract as gradually as they ex- 

panded, and it reassumes its original appear- 

ance, ready to be unfolded again by the same 

simple process, the number of times seeming to 

be only limited by the will of the possessor. 

Dr. Deck suggests that the flower is a native 

of the Holy Land, and is a type or variety of 

the long-lost Rose of Jericho, called also the 

“Rose of Sharon,” and the “Star of Bethle- 

hem,” and highly venerated for its rarity and 

peculiar properties by the pilgrims and Crusad- 

ers, and eagerly sought after by them as a price- 

less emblem of their zeal and pilgrimage, and 
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worn on their escutcheons in a similar manner 
as the scollop-shell and palm-branch. This idea 
is strengthened by the fact, that resemblances 
of the flower, both open and closed, are sculp- 
tured upon tombs of two of the Crusaders buried 
in the Temple Church of London, and also in 
the Cathedrals of Bayeux and Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, where some of the most illustrious Cru- 
saders are interred. 

Its botanical position is difficult to assign, as 
it presents some peculiarities of the highest and 
lowest classes. The opinion most sanctioned 
is, that the flower is the pericarp or seed-vessel 
of the plant, that it grows in desert or sandy 
places, and falls, in due course of existence, 
from the parent stem. Retaining its seed in an 
arid soil and atmosphere, it is for months and 
years wafted about by the winds, but from lack 
of moisture keeping closed. Eventually it falls 
upon some damp spot, near some well or oasis, 
when it opens, deposits its seeds, and thus, by a 
most exquisite adaptation of means to an end, 
exhibited in this beautiful phenomenon of na- 
ture, the work of reproduction is commenced 
and concluded. 





PAUPERTOWN: 
BEING SOME NOTICE OF THE PLACE, AND 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED THERE. 
AMES of villages are sometimes conferred 
by Act of Assembly. Sometimes ambitious 
first settlers adapt their patronymics to the tract 
they take up. Other names come by accident, 
and bear no relation to the spot or its appear- 
ance. A descriptive title is sometimes affixed 
by wit or malice, and common consent indorses 
it—albeit some persons may protest. A title 
suggestive or appropriate is not unfrequently 
put on as a rider over and above the original 
designation, and such a name clings, like the 
Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad the Sailor. The 
scene of our sketch was thus twice blessed ; for 
while the Post-office Directory called the place 
Smithville, it was known in the vernacular as 
PAUPERTOWN. 

You need not look for the town in Geogra- 
phy or Gazetteer. We do not intend to give 
the name of State or County; for, unfortunately, 
spots with the characteristics of Paupertown 
may be found in almost any State in the Union. 
Our readers may define the location as they 
please ; and we fear most of them can trace its 
features in some spot which they have hereto- 
fore seen and may visit again. 

The public buildings in Paupertown were— 
a tavern, a blacksmith’s shop, a country store, 
and a gymnasium. The latter name is one of 
our own application—the Paupertowners never 
heard it. The gymnasium had a high roof, 
high indeed as the ethereal vault, and its dome 
required no pillars. It was bounded on one 
side by stabling, and on the other by the tavern 
walls, The rear was a paling, to which, on elec- 
tion and other holidays, turkeys were tied by 
the legs, to be peppered with shot, by large boys 
and small, at a shilling a chance. The front 


opened upon a race-course; for such, in the 
opinion of Paupertown and vicinity, was the 
purpose of a fine level turnpike, on which were 
daily tried the speed of challenging nags. The 
area of the gymnasium was used for quoit pitch. 
ing, penny tossing, and other enlightened amuse. 
ments; and along by the tavern-side was a plat- 
form for ten-pins. 

The sign-post of the tavern bore aloft a some- 
thing which was supposed to represent Wash- 
ington, but which would have served equally 
well for any other hero with a white wig or 
profusely powdered hair; or it might have been 
mistaken for a full-blown cauliflower. Pauper- 
town was not remarkable, as will readily be sur- 
mised, for any great devotion to the fine arts. 
The bar-room of the tavern boasted one litho- 
graph quail, looking east, and another quail, look- 
ing west. It possessed, in addition, a whole gal- 
lery of wild beasts done in red and black, the 
contribution of a traveling menagerie to its em- 
bellishment. For the rest, the tavern was like 
other country taverns, with a strong smell of 
something between bad vinegar and worse whis- 
ky, qualified with the heavy sweet of very brown 
sugar. 

The blacksmith’s shop was like other coun- 
try smithies ; the blacksmith, like other country 
smiths, a good “shoe-er,” a hard drinker, and 
no mean judge of horse-flesh. With him the 
horse was principal, the rider an incident. He 
knew men by their horses, and designated them 
thus—“ The fellow that drives the sorrel mare ;” 
or “ Him that put the old bay on Jim Stokes ;” 
or “ The bird that trots the two-forty.” 

The “country store” vended dry goods and 
groceries, but more groceries than dry goods, and 
more whisky than any thing else. As a matter 
of professional courtesy, the shopkeeper did not 
serve his customers by the glass, but referred 
thirsty souls who required immediate draughts 
to the neighboring tavern. He even drank there 
himself, for the encouragement of trade. His 
public libations were poured out at the tavern. 
His secret indulgences, and they were neither 
few nor small, were imbibed at his own tap. 

Such was Paupertown. The few other build- 
ings in the cluster comprised the smart house 
of the shopkeeper, and two or three dilapidated 
tenements which were commenced for dwelling- 
houses, but never finished. One lacked a porch, 
another had boards nailed over the aperture in 
which a front door was originally contemplated 
—all were minus paint. The fences, here and 
there, were apologies, and very poor at that; 
and as to trees, they were neither here nor there; 
nobody had found-time to replace the old prime- 
vals which had rotted down. A shoemaker 
domiciled in one of the tenements, the black- 
smith in another, and several vagrant-looking 
fellows, black and white, burrowed somewhere 
in the neighborhood. The top of a broken 
chimney was visible over a hill. Thitherward 
the juvenile tatterdemalions of the village were 
driven occasionally with a kick or a flying broom- 








stick. There was a legend that a school-honse 
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lay in that direction ; but as the possible fact of 
such an institution promised nothing to drink, 
the seniors of Paupertown never went over to 
assure themselves of its existence or ascertain 
its condition. 

Pauperism was legibly written on the scene 
and its surroundings. ‘There were farms in the 
vicinity, the tenants and owners of which were 
remarkable for their complaints of dull times, 
poor lands, and light crops. ‘There never was 
a sturdier set of beggars than the villagers and 
their country guests. They were men of leisure, 
entire and absolute; that is, in relation to their 
own affairs; while upon their lazy shoulders 
rested the care of the whole republic. The peo- 
ple of Paupertown were great politicians. To 
be sure it was ever ascertained that any good 
to state or country resulted from the eager in- 
terest which they manifested in public matters ; 
but there was this in it, certainly, that if they 
did not do the public business, they did not do 
any thing else! 

One might wonder, in view of such a ragged 
population, where all the money came from to 
support the store and tavern. But it requires 
a much larger society to support a church than 
a drinking-house ; and when men give all their 
ready money to Boniface, it is surprising on 
how poor a constituency he can live and flour- 
ish. The bar-room seldom lacked guests— 
thirsty souls who turned aside from their roads 
to go to the Washington; men whose horses’ 
shoes needed examination by the smith remark- 
ably often; people who expected to meet some- 
body, they could not tell who. None of these 
failed to want drink; and mine host of the 
Washington walked behind his bar, as a matter 
of course, whenever a shadow fell upon his 
threshold. It was an expressive hint that trib- 
ute was expected of all who frequented his 
house; for he was not in the “ public line” for 
nothing. And when the blacksmith saw a stran- 
ger stop at the tavern, he walked over. And 
when the shopkeeper saw the blacksmith, he fol- 
lowed. As to the shoemaker, his usual abode 
was the bar-room, where he was constantly “‘sit- 
ting for a drink,” at whose cost soever it might 
happen; a lengthened process of sitting, which 
at length produced a countenance done in the 
highest colors—vermilion, with a dash of purple. 

Such was Paupertown by daylight. When 
night came on, the little dingy bar-room was 
usually found too small for its company. Where 
all the idlers came from it were difficult to say, 
but nightfall was sure to bring a house-full. And 
idle though the guests were, mine host was any 
thing else, for his bottles of various labels were 
in constant request. How any could allow such 
enemies as he marshaled to steal away their 
brains, passes the imagination of men with pal- 
ates. But the Paupertowners were not fas- 
tidious. 

Neither had they very critical ears, for the 
ditties which were trolled nightly at the Wash- 
ington had caused the owls to abdicate the place 
in disgust and high dudgeon. They are reputed 
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birds of wisdom, and are perhaps sufficiently 
aware of the nature of their own notes to know 
that any thing less musical is not tolerable. 
Happy people of Paupertown! Not of critical 
ears, neither were they of sensitive noses. An 
uneducated savage could not have endured the 
vile aroma of strong tobacco which was nightly 
produced at the Washington, especially when 
with this were commingled the odors of closely 
packed and not very choice humanity. 

The Paupertowners were not precise in phra- 
seology. Priscian’s head was constantly broken 
in their colloquies; and worse than that, allu- 
sions neither refined nor respectful abounded in 
their conversation; and worse still than that, 
Priscian’s head was not the only one that suf- 
fered; for coarse words produced coarser re- 
plies, and the lie direct was followed by the blow 
direct. Bottles, glasses, and chairs flew about, 
moved by the spirits—and decidedly bad spirits 
too—operating through very gross “ mediums.” 
Altogether, and seriously speaking, it was a 
thing much to be admired at, that such a tavern 
and such associations could draw together night- 
ly companies and attract daily guests. Looking 
at the thing at our quiet distance, we wonder. 
So did wives, and daughters, and mothers, and 
sisters. But women have their own notions of 
matters and things, and are quite unable to ap- 
preciate men’s pleasures and privileges. And 
now, having arranged the scene, let us go on 
with our story, such as it may prove—and we 
trust it may prove something. 

Il. 

One afternoon, at dusk, the shoemaker sat 
wistfully eying the rows of bottles. Four 
o’clock had passed, and by the most provoking 
accident he had missed his regular libation ; for 
he came in just after all the world of Pauper- 
town had drank and gone. At any other half 
hour in the day than that in which they came 
and went, he would have been ready and wait- 
ing. Now he was both, but there was nobody 
present to invite him to indulge. Although he 
might, by hard coaxing, have induced the land- 
lord to add another three cents to his long score, 
he did not like to attempt it. It was a blue 
afternoon, terribly blue. The winds were play- 
ing the prelude to winter, for the month was 
November. All without was desolate and drear, 
all within was desolate also; desolate to the 
son of Crispin. The bottles looked cheerful 
enough, and a merry laugh seemed to dance 
over them when a flicker of the fire in the twi- 
light lighted up their black sides. But this was 
a mockery to the thirsty cordwainer, Like the 
vulture at the liver of Tantalus, the demon of 
drunkenness pulled and twitched at his vitals, 
and the more the bottles laughed, the more the 
demon cried for drink, drink, drink! The 
landlord dozed at the side of the fire, and as 
the light, by flashes, magnified the shadow of 
his nose, that organ sent out surly sternutatory 
responses—too ominous of a growl of dissent 
for Crispin to dare to awaken him. Would no- 
body come! The cobbler’s lips were dry, his 
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tongue was parched, his hands trembied before 
the blaze with a tremor no hickory or anthra- 
cite could stay. Hope retired forlorn, and still 
the demon plied for drink, drink, drink! 

A step on. the door-stone—a finger on the 
latch—it is! it is a guest! The glands of 
Crispin’s throat moistened with joyful anticipa- 
tion, and instinctively he cleared the passage 
down which many a fiery draught had gone, 
and made himself all ready for another. The 
landlord waked, and rubbed his eyes open with 
the knuckles of one hand, while with the other 
he placed two glasses on the bar. He then 
looked inquiringly at the stranger, while the 
trembling shoemaker rose to his feet, and im- 
patiently waited for the invitation which he 
trusted, after the stereotyped manner of Pau- 
pertown, he should receive. Meanwhile the 
stranger, in whose eyes a twinkle of merry 
malice might have been noted, looked steadily 
at the toes of his boots, as he stretched his feet 
to the fire, and settled himself in the chair 
which the landlord had just vacated. 

‘What did you say, Sir?” asked Boniface, 
his bunch of -puffy, alcohol-swelled digits still 
held in suspense at the level of the bottle-shelf. 

“Me! I said nothing,” said the stranger. 
“But I do say, since you ask, that I will take 
a good stiff glass of—water !” 

The cobbler’s lower jaw fell, and his knees 
smote together. The landlord brought ‘his dis- 
appointed hand suddenly down—which threw 
a broom from its balance—which upset an emp- 
ty cigar-box—which knocked the toddy-stick 
into the rinsing bucket, fetid with a century 
of conglomerate smells—which made the start- 
led landlord jump backward, and knocked down 
three bottles with a crash! The fore-stick fell 
from the fire and rolled into the room, blazing 
and smoking—the quail looking east trembled 
in his frame, and the quail looking west shook 
with astonishment—the red and black polar 
bears gleamed monstrously from the walls, and 
the cobbler jumped through the window incon- 
tinently, with a jingle of glass and a crash of 
sash quite musical to hear. No magical form- 
ula, by wizard spoken, could have raised so dire 
a din as this unprecedented order in the little 
bar-room at Paupertown. If one glass of water 
can evoke such effects, what wonder that Nia- 
gara makes a tumult! 

In a moment the bar-room was filled with 
people. In came, first, the sturdy blacksmith, 
dragging poor Crispin by the neck. The shop- 
keeper came next, and the miscellaneous popu- 
lation of Paupertown and vicinity, with a sprink- 
ling of slip-shod women, and a retinue of rag- 
ged children brought up the rear. The excite- 
ment was intense, as newspapers say. The 
smith had met the cobbler in mid career, and, 
determined to have all the parties present who 
could throw any light on the,strange doings at 
the Washington, apparent outside by the broken 
window, he had summarily arrested the fugitive, 
and brought him forward. No questions were 
necessary to discover the cause of the shoemak- 





er’s share in the confusion. The experienced 
men of Paupertown discovered at once that j; 
was a case of mania a potu, and his nerves were 
quieted upon the homeopathic principles current 
in such localities. 

So singular a catastrophe afforded abundant 
topic for talk, and the Washington was full of 
noisy discussion, enlivened by repeated draughts 
of what had made the poor shoemaker mad. 
The stranger here resumed his seat and took 
no part in the proceedings, except that, with a 
look of ill-concealed and curious disgust, he oc- 
casionally surveyed the party. The partially 
quieted shoemaker jumped several times to his 
feet, but was pressed back into his corner again, 
and, under direction of the blacksmith, who 
practiced also as a farrier, repedted draughts of 
the anodyne were from time to time administer 
ed, until at length they produced a sedative ef- 
fect; and the dignitaries of Paupertown, plac- 
ing the patient on a board, carried him home 
in his drunken stupor. 

It was not the first time that the wretched 
sot had been thus conveyed to his helpless fam- 
ily. But it was the first time that any one had 
taken pity upon them. As the ribald crowd 
went out with foul jests, the stranger entered 
and remained. He examined the scratches and 
gashes which the poor wretch had received, 
closed the deeper cuts with medical appliances, 
which he took from his pocket, and when signs 
of uneasiness in the patient exhibited them- 
selves, he administered soothing draughts and 
opiates. The wife moped in a corner in mute 
and sullen despair. The children hovered near 
her in drowsy astonishment and terror. One 
by one they dropped asleep on the floor, and 
when the gray of the cold dawn found its Way 
into the comfortless room, the wife looked up 
and saw that the stranger had fallen asleep in 
a chair by the side of his patient. The shoe- 
maker also now slept quietly under the influ- 
ence of the medicine which had been adminis- 
tered. As the woman looked she was struck 
with the familar features of him who had ap- 
peared as her good angel. She rose and walk- 
ed to his side, and with a ery of surprise and 
terrified delight, threw herself upon his breast. 

Til. 

The Paupertowners took their matutinals. 
The demon of drink is an early riser; and 
though the idle habits of his votaries prevent 
their accomplishment of any thing after they 
have risen, burning thirst will not suffer them 
to lie long in bed. It is thirst that no water 
can quench; and the landlord of the Washing- 
ton was compelled to be astir betimes, not only 
for his own morning draught, but to furnish his 
customers, who must drink before they could 
eat. The last evening’s occurrences were di- 
lated and debated upon, and every one was ea- 
ger to recount the wonders he saw in the con- 
duct of the maniac, and to give amusing partic- 
ulars of similar things which had occurred in 
that village and elsewhere. The conclusion 
which was reached—the tavern-keeper propus- 
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ing, and the shopkeeper and blacksmith endors- 
ing it—was that poor Crispin and his family 
must be provided with winter lodgings in the 
alms-house. ‘The landlord could hope for no 
more pennies from an exhausted customer, and 
the others were tired of giving one drink who 
could give them nothing in return. Thus Pau- 
pertown, wherever situate, performs its mission, 
and furnishes graduates for the public estab- 
lishments, poor-houses, jails and penitentiaries, 
and insane asylums. 

In the midst of the colloquy enter the stran- 
ger. Voices were hushed when he came in ; for, 
by daylight, it was evident that he was no true 
denizen of Paupertown. The freedom of that 
delectable city was usually presented in a junk 
bottle or black jug, and the incomer had mani- 
festly never reached that high honor. His good 
qualities, if in the eye of Paupertown he could 
have any, were not apparent. There was an 
air of superiority in his manner, before which 
even the landlord and the shopkeeper were 
forced to quail. The latter muttered to him- 
self that the stranger was a starched-up fellow. 
It was a characteristic slur. Whatever starch 
there might have been in Paupertogn was in 
the linen of the obnoxious individual. “ When 
the general assortment in the country store was 
first purchased, there certainly was starch in 
the invoice. It was starch no more—not that 
it had been expended in laundry purposes, how- 
ever. Droppings of pepper-corns, tenpenny nails, 
dust and cobwebs, coarse sugar, salt, and pew- 


ter-sand, with a dash of treacle, had destroyed 


the identity of the article. It was literally ex- 
tinct as starch, though extant as litter. Pau- 
pertown had no call for such vanities. 

The stranger ordered breakfast. The land- 
lord would have been much better pleased if 
he had invited all present to drink; which all 
would doubtless have been ready and willing 
to do. It would have given the house more 
profit and less trouble. However, as the terms 
of his license unreasonably required that he 
should furnish food to those who demanded it, 
Boniface, with as good a grace as he could as- 
sume, went out to give the proper intimation. 
This was rather a necessary precaution, since 
there were a few forks in the house with whole 
prongs, and a half dozen silver spoons, which 
usually made their appearance upon such emer- 
gencies. Women never forget the proprieties 
entirely, however low their husbands may sink, 
and the extraordinary occasions when a clean 
shirt came hungry to the Washington, faintly 
revived the tradition that there had been once 
in the house white table-cloths, and chairs sound 
in the back, 

We are not writing a fairy tale or a melo- 
drama, in which all the mystery is developed at 
the close with a hey! presto! So, while the 
breakfast is preparing, and a basket, moreover, 
is being sent to the shoemaker’s family, it may 
be worth while to review a little the history ef 
Paupertown, The wife of the shoemaker was 
once the heiress of the village. How she came 








to be the wife of the dranken cobbler might 
seem, at first, very remarkable. But there was 
no wonder jn it. It is written that the sins of 
the father shall be visited upon the children, 
and every day’s experience shows us that what 
shall be, is. Her father was fond of drink. Her 
husband, in the days of his bachelorhood, was 
& prosperous shoe-manufacturer. Paupertown, 
then called Smithville, rejoiced in his prosper- 
ity, for several families lived upon the wages 
which he paid with the punctuality of a thriving 
and industrious business man. His attention 
was naturally drawn to the pretty Miss Smith ; 
and his visits were frequent and acceptable to 
father as well as daughter. But, unfortunately, 
while he learned of her to love, he learned of 
him to drink. Such was the beginning. The 
end we have recorded in the transformation of 
the young husband imto a prematurely old sot. 

As to the father—our readers may perhaps 
have noticed the affinity between law and liquor. 
Careless business transactions and fiery tem- 
pers—both the result of drink—lead to litigious 
propensities. There have been lawyers who 
would not encourage a rich fool in the danger- 
ous amusement of settling at the bar of the 
court the strife engendered at the bar of the 
tavern. But it was not the good fortune of 
John Smith, of Smithville, to meet such a coun- 
selor; or, if he did, he preferred advice more 
in keeping with his inclinations. While he lived 
he was the client of a legal gentleman who threw 
no discouragements in the way of his amiable 
pugnacity; and when he died, his estate was 
administered by the same legal functionary. 
All that was left in the family was the little 
tenement in which the opening of our sketch 
found the shoemaker. This the man of law, 
with a prudence worthy of a man of this world, 
wise in his generation, contrived to secure to 
the daughter of his ruined client. Every body 
admired him, and commended his disinterested 
benevolence and kindness to the daughter of 
his old friend and client. He might have swal- 
lowed this property with the rest; but to spare 
it, stood to him in the nature of a good invest- 
ment. It concealed his questionable operations 
in regard to the other nineteen-twenticths of the 
domain of Smithville, which, sold under decrees 
of court of his procuring, passed into various 
hands and deteriorated in value, till Smithville 
became Paupertown. 

But the stranger has finished his breakfast, 
and we must resume the thread of our story. 
The reader will have discovered that he was the 
son of the original proprietor, the brother of the 
poor woman whose recognition of him we have 
related. As nothing remained for him in the 
settlement of the estate, and he was too young 
to be left to the influence and direction of his 
sister’s already sottish husband, a connection of 
his mother’s took him in charge, and, under 
better auspices than the vicinity of Paupertown 
could have afforded, he had grown into a young 
man, and graduated intoan M.D. He was look- 
ing for a place to establish himself. That mo- 
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tive, the desire to see his sister, and other pur- 
poses soon to become apparent, had brought the 
young graduate to his birth-place. Not very 
pleasant, certainly, had been his introduction. 

While he breakfasted there had been another 
arrival at the Washington. The new-comer, 
though not a customer of the house, was no 
stranger; and, in his official character, was any 
thing but welcome. Speculations not very pleas- 
ant occurred to more than one, as he turned his 
back to the fire and surveyed the apartment with 
becoming dignity. “Good-morning, Doctor,” 
he said, as our friend re-entered the bar-room, 
after he had finished his breakfast. 


So the Sheriff knew the stranger, and his | 


title was “ Doctor.” 
and the landlord immediately applied the new- 
ly-discovered title. ‘ Well, Doctor, we’ve been 
considering, while you were at breakfast, if we 
hadn’t better send that drunken shoemaker to 
the county-house. He’s doing no good here, at 
any rate.” 

“Who furnishes him with drink ?” asked the 
Doctor, abruptly. 

“Why, if he’d only take it in moderation, 
like a gentleman”—-said the landlord, evading 
the question— 

“As the rest of you gentlemen do!” inter- 
rupted the Doctor, with a feeling of disgust he 
was at no effort to conceal. Then turning to 
the Sheriff, he said, in an undertone, “ What- 
ever hesitation I might have had, I feel none 
now!”— and without further words with the 
dignitaries of Paupertown, he took his way back 
to the shoemaker’s hovel. 

“Humph!” said the landlord, looking after 
him, “ one of these temperance men, I suppose. 
He’s ready enough to talk, but when it comes 
to doing any thing, he strides off. Now, don’t 
you think, Sheriff, we ought to take care of this 
poor fellow this cold winter coming ?” 

“ Well, I think you will all have some busi- 
ness of your own to attend to, which may excuse 
inattention to his,” said the Sheriff, producing a 
packet of papers. All the people of Paupertown, 
from the landlord, shopkeeper, and blacksmith, 
down to the nondescripts, were served with notice 
to vacate, whether they occupied their respect- 
ive premises as proprietors or tenants. Dire was 
the consternation when notes were compared, 
and the subject was discussed; and profound 
was the amazement when the claimants were 
discovered to be Dr. Smith in his own right, 
and the shoemaker in right of his wife, as the 
next of kin to John Smith, late of Smithville, 
deceased. 


IV. 
The reader will willingly spare us from writ- 
ing the details of law proceedings, and gladly 


escape the reading of them. The administra- 
tor was a bad but not a bold man; and the 
pressure of Dr. Smith’s lawyer, on the one hand, 
and his own sureties on the other, was too 
much for his power of resistance. He comfort- 
ed himself with the reflection that, under the 
show of a compromise, he avoided open expo- 








sure; and his knavish heart was farther consoled 
with the possession of a portion of the orphans’ 
property, which he had concealed too cunningly 
to be compelled to disgorge it. He had also 
enjoyed the whole as capital in trade for many 
years. x 

The blacksmith was suffered to remain in 
the village, under a new title from the real own- 
ers; but the landlord and the shopkeeper were 
relentlessly ordered off. No pecuniary harm 
was done them, for the administrator was com- 
pelled to refund their purchase-money. They 
had the assurance to demand of the Doctor com- 
pensation for “improvements ;” whereat that 
hard-hearted gentleman smiled bitterly. Pre- 


That hint broke the ice, | cious improvements they had made, in initiat- 


ing one or two generations of candidates for the 
poor-house and penitentiary! Upon a hint of 
a demand of arrears of rent, they were glad to 
vacate the premises. 

The store soon found a new occupant. The 
caricature of Washington came down, the sign- 
post was leveled, the gymnasium was closed, 
and the tavern-house was converted into a shoe 
manufactory. Crispin, himself again, after a 
severe strgggle with temptation and disease, re- 
sumed buSiness, with his brother-in-law for a si- 
lent but very watchful partner. Two or three 


faint efforts were made, “for the public good,” 


to re-establish a tavern; but as nine out of ten 
of the people remonstrated, the public good and 
necessity were shamelessly unprovided for; and 
so, we are permitted to say, they remain till 
this day. There is a dreadful air of quiet about 
the place—dreadful, we mean, to the two or 
three vagabonds of the old stock who remain 
unreclaimed, and are put to the trouble of bring- 
ing their potations from a distance in earthen 
jugs. The children’s faces are clean, and their 
clothes are whole; the women look contented 
and happy; fences are repaired, and houses 
painted ; but still the old topers say, “ It’s dread- 
ful.dull! Nothing is stirring; nothing to what 
there used to be!” 

We suppose it must be a fact: there is very 
little stirring—especially stirring of spoons. But 
Dr. Smith has repaired the school-honse at his 
own expense; and he has also given the village a 
lot for a church. He is building himself a new 
house, and several other houses ave in progress, 
or in contemplation. He has not, as yet, much 
medical practice ; and what he has, lies princi- 
pally in the places within riding distance, in 
in which strait-laced innovation has not de- 
stroyed good fellowship, or cheated the doctor, 
the sheriff, the jailer, the hangman, and the 
pettifogger out of their most fruitful sources of 
business. We were about to write projit; but 
there is really no profit which a good man can 
desire out of the physical and moral diseases 
which flow from intemperance. 

The hum of industry, comfort, and peace— 
courses of lectures, religious services, pleasant 
social intereourse—such are the features of 
Smithville, late Paupertown. Who shall say it 
has not made a good exchange? And many 
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such bave been made in our land in the last 
twenty years; not indeed, in all cases, by such 
summary process as it was in the power of Dr. 
Smith to employ; for such opportunities rarely 
occur. But people are opening their eyes to 
the evils of intemperance, and shutting off the 
approaches to it. When the best that can be 
said of a thing is, that, in moderation, it does 
little harm, the sensible way is, by cutting off 
the little harm, to remove the little leaven which 
may otherwise affect the whole lump. 





STORY OF EMILE ROQUE. 
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T may be very bad taste in me, but I must 

confess to a strong love for many of those 
old French painters who flourished during the 
last century, and at whom it is now quite the 
fashion to sneer. I do not allude to the Pous- 
sins, of whom the best was more Roman than 
Frenchman, and whose most striking pictures 
seem to me to wear no nationality of sentiment: 
there is nothing lively and mercurial in them ; 
hardly any thing that is cheerful. But what a 
gayety there is in the Vanloos—u«ll of them! 
What a lively prettiness in the little girl-faces 
of Greuze! what a charming coquetry in the 
sheep and shepherdesses of Watteau! 

To be sure the critics tell us that his country 
swains and nymphs are far more arch and charm- 
ing than ever any swains were in nature; and 
that his goats even browse, and listen, and look 
on, more coquettishly than live goats ever did; 
but what do I care for that ? 

Are they not well drawn? Arethey not sweet- 
ly colored? Do not the trees seem to murmur 
summer strains? Does not the gorgeousness 
of the very atmosphere invite the charming lan- 
guor you see in his groups? Is it not like spend- 
ing a summer Sunday, stretched on the grass at 
St. Cloud—gazing idly on Paris and the plain 
—to look on one of the painted pastorals of 
Watteau ? 

Are not his pictures French from corner to 
corner—beguilingly French—French to the very 
rosette that sets off the slipper of his shepherd- 
ess? If there are no such shepherdesses in na- 
ture, pray tell me, do you not wish there were— 
throngs of them, lying on the hillsides all about 
you, just as charming and as mischievous ? 

Watteau’s brooks show no mud; why should 
the feet of his fountain nymphs be made for 
any thing but dancing? Watteau’s sheep are 
the best-behaved sheep in the world; then why 
should his country swains look red in the face, 
or weary with their watches? Why should they 
do any thing but sound a flageolet, or coquet 
with pretty shepherdesses who wear blue sashes, 
and rosettes in their shoes? In short, there is 
a marvelous keeping about Watteau’s pictures, 
whatever the critics may say of their untruth: 
if fictions, they are charming fictions, which, 
like all good fictions, woo you into a wish “it 
were true.” 

But I did not set out to write critiques upon 
paintings; nobody reads them through when 





they are written. I have a story to tell. Poor 
Emile !—but I must begin at the beginning. 

Liking Watteau as I do, and loving to look 
for ten minutes together into the sweet girl- 
face of Greuze’s “ Broken Jug,” I used to loiter 
when I was in Paris for hours together in those 
rooms of the Louvre where the more recent 
French paintings are distributed, and where the 
sunlight streams in warmly through the south 
windows, even in winter. Going there upon 
passeport days, I came to know, after a while, 
the faces of all the artists who busy themselves 
with copying those rollicking French masters 
of whom I have spoken. Nor could I fail to 
remark that the artists who chose those sunny 
rooms for their easels, and those sunny masters 
for their subjects, were far more cheerful and 
gay in aspect than the pinched and sour-look- 
ing people in the Long Gallery, who grubbed 
away at their Da Vincis, and their Sasso Fer- 
ratos. 

Among those who wore the joyous faces, and 
who courted the sunny atmosphere which hangs 
about Vanloo and Watteau, I had frequent oc- 
casion to remark a tall, athletic young fellow, 
scarce four-and-twenty, who seemed to take a 
special delight in drawing the pretty shepherd- 
esses and the well-behaved goats about which 
I was just now speaking. 

I do not think he was a great artist; I feel 
quite sure that he never imagined it himself; 
but he came to his work, and prepared his easel 
—rubbing his hands together the while—with a 
glee that made me sure he hed fallen altogether 
into the spirit of that sunny nymph-world which 
Watteau has created. 

I have said that I thought him no great art- 
ist; nor was he; yet there was something quite 
remarkable in his copies. He did not finish well; 
his coloring bore no approach to the noontide 
mellowness of the originals; his figures were 
frequently out of drawing; but he never failed 
to catch the expression of the faces, and to in- 
tensify (if I may use the term) the joviality that 
belonged to them. He turned the courtly lev- 
ity of Watteau into a kind of mad mirth. You 
could have sworn to the identity of the charac- 
ters; but on the canvas of the copyist they had 
grown riotous, 

What drew my attention the more was, what 
seemed to me the artist’s thorough and joyful 
participation in the riot he made. After a 
rapid half dozen of touches with his brush, he 
would withdraw a step or two from his easel, 
and gaze at his work with a hearty satisfaction 
that was most cheering, even to a looker-on. 
His look seemed to say, “‘ There I have you, lit- 
tle nymphs; I have taken you out of the gen- 
teel society of Watteau, and put you on my own 
ground, where you may frisk as much as you 
please.” And he would beat the measure of a 
light polka on his pallet. 

I ought to say that this artist was a fine-look- 
ing fellow withal, and his handsome face, aglow 
with enthusiasm, drew away the attention of not 
a few lady visitors from the pretty Vanloos scat- 
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tered around. I do not think he was ever dis- 
turbed by this; I do not think that he tweaked 
his mustache, or gave himself airs in conse- 
quence. Yet he saw it all; he saw every thing 
and every body; his face wore the same open, 
easy, companionable look which belongs to the 
frolicking swains of Watteau. His freedom of 
manner invited conversation, and on some of 
my frequent visits to the French gallery I was 
in the habit of passing a word or two with him 
myself. 

“ You seem,” said I to him one day, “ to ad- 
mire Watteau very much ?” 

“ Oui, Monsieur, vous avez raison: jaime les 
choses riantes, moi.” 

“We have the same liking,” said I. 

“* Ah, vous aussi: je vous en félicite, Monsieur. 
Tenez,” drawing me forward with the most naive 
manner in the world to look at a group he had 
just completed—“ Regardez! n’est ce pas, que ces 
petites dames la rient aux Anges ?” 

I chanced to have in that time an artist friend 
in Paris—De Courcy, a Provincial by birth, but 
one who had spent half his life in the capital, 
and who knew by name nearly every copyist 
who made his appearance at either of the great 
galleries. He was himself busy just then at the 
Luxembourg; but I took him one day with me 
through the Louvre, and begged him to tell me 
who was the artist so enraptured with Wat- 
teau? 

As I had conjectured, he knew, or professed 
to know, all about him. He sneered at his 
painting, as a matter of course: his manner 
was very sketchy; his trees stiff; no action in 
his figures; but, after all, tolerably well—passa- 
blement bien—for an amateur. 

He was a native of the South of France; his 
name, Emile Roque; he was possessed of an 
easy fortune, and was about to marry, rumor 
said, the daughter of a government officer of 
some distinction in the Department of Finance. 

Was there any reason why my pleasant friend 
of the sunny pictures should not -be happy? 
Rumor gave to his promised bride a handsome 
dot. Watteau was always open to his pencil 
and his humor. Bad as his copies might be, 
he enjoyed them excessively. He had youth 
and health on his side; and might, for aught 
that appeared, extend his series of laughing 
nymphs and coquettish shepherdesses to the 
end of his life. 

The thought of him, or of the cheery years 
which lay before him, came to my mind very 
often, as I went journeying shortly after, through 
the passes of the Alps. It comes to me now, 
as I sit by my crackling fireside in New En- 
gland, with the wind howling through the pine- 
tree at the corner, and the snow lying high upon 
the ground. 

i, 

I had left Paris in the month of May; I 
came back toward the end of August. It is a 
dull month for the capital; Parisians have not 
yet returned from Baden, or the Pyrenees, or 





but it has its seasons of exceeding gayety, and 
latter summer is by nomeansoneof them. The 
shopmen complain of the dullness, and lounge 
idly at their doors; their only customers are 
passing strangers. Pretty suites of rooms are 
to be had at half the rates of autumn, or of 
opening spring. The bachelor can indulge 
without extravagance in apartments looking 
upon the Madelaine. The troops of children 
whom you saw in the spring-time under the lee 
of the terrace wall in the “little Provence” of 
the Tuileries are all gone to St. Germain, or to 
Trouville. You see no more the tall caps of 
the Norman nurses, or the tight little figures of 
the Breton bonnes. 

It is the season of vacation at the schools; 
and if you stroll by the Sorbonne, or the Col- 
lege of France, the streets have a deserted air; 
and the garden of the Luxembourg is filled only 
with invalids and strolling soldiers. The art- 
ists even, have mostly stolen away from their 
easels in the galleries, and are studying the live 
fish-women of Boulogne or the bare-ankled 
shepherdesses of Auvergne. 

I soon found my way to all the old haunts 
of the capital. I found it easy to revive my 
taste for the coffee of the Rotonde, in the Palais 
Royal; and easy to listen and laugh at Sain- 
ville and Grassot. I went, a few days after my 
return, to the always charming salons of the 
Louvre. The sun was hot at this season upon 
that wing of the palace where hang the pictures 
of Watteau; and the galleries were nearly de- 
serted. In the salon where I had seen so often 
the beaming admirer of nymphs and shepherd- 
esses, there was now only a sharp-faced English 
woman, with bright erysipelas on nose and 
cheeks, working hard at a Diana of Vanloo. 

I strolled on carelessly to the cool corner 
room, serving as antechamber to the French 
galleries, and which every visitor will remem- 
ber for its great picture of the Battle of Eylau. 
There are several paintings about the walls of 
this salon, which are in constant request by the 
copyists; I need hardly mention that favorite 
picture of Gerard, L’Amour et Psyché. There 
was a group about it now; and in the neighbor- 
hood of this group I saw, to my surprise, my 
old artist acquaintance of the Watteau nymphs. 
But a sad change had come over him since I 
saw him last. The gay humor that shone in 
his face on my spring visits to the gallery was 
gone. The openness of look which seemed to 
challenge regard, if not conversation, he had 
lost utterly. I was not surprised that he had 
deserted the smiling shepherdesses of Watteau. 
There was a settled and determined gloom 
upon his face, which I was sure no painted sun- 
shine could enliven. He was not busy with the 
enameled prettiness of Gerard; far from it. 
His easel was beside him, but his eye was di- 
rected toward that fearful melo-dramatic paint- 
ing—La Méduse of Géricault. It is a horrible 
shipwreck story: araft is floating upon an ocean 
waste; dead bodies that may have been copied 





Dieppe. True, the Boulevard is always gay; 





from the dissecting-halls,-lie on it; a few sur- 
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yivors, emaciated, and with rigid limbs, cluster | “‘By-the-by, you remember the jolly-looking 
around the frail spar that serves as mast, and| Emile Roque, who made such a frenzy out of 
that sways with the weight of a tattered sail; | his love for Watteau and his shepherdesses, and 
one athletic figure rises above this dismal group, | who was to come into possession of a pretty wife 
and with emaciated arm hejd to its highest | and a pretty dot? 


reach, lifts a fluttering rag; his bloodshot eye, 


lighted with a last hope, strains over the waste 
of waters which seethe beyond him. 


It was a picture from which I had always | 


turned away withashudder. It may have truth 
and force, but the truth is gross, and the force 
brutal. Yet upon this subject I found Emile 
Roque engaged with a fearful intensity. He 
had sketched only the principal figure of the 
dying group—the athlete who beckons madly, 
whose hope is on the waste. He had copied 
only a fragment of the raft—barely enough to 
give foothold to the figure; .he had not even 
painted the sea, but had filled his little canvas 
with a cold, white monotone of color, like a 
sleeted waste in winter. 

I have already remarked the wonderful vital- 
ity which he gave to mirth in his frolicsome 
pastorals; the same power was apparent here ; 
and he had intensified the despair of the wretch- 
ed castaway, fluttering aloft his last rag of hope, 
to a degree that was painful to look upon. 

I went near him; but he wore no longer the 
old tokens of ready fellowship. He plainly had 
no wish to recognize, or be recognized. He 
was intent only upon wreaking some bitter 
thought, or some blasted hope, in the face of 
that shipwrecked man. The despairing look, 
and the bloodshot eye, which he had given to 
his copy of the castaway, haunted me for days. 
It made that kind of startling impression upon 
my mind which I was sure could never be for- 
gotten. I never think, even now, of that paint- 
ing in the Louvre, with the cold north light 
gleaming on it, but the ghastly expression of the 
shipwrecked man—as Emile Roque had ren- 
dered it in his copy—starts to my mind like a 
phantom. I see the rag fluttering from the 
clenched, emaciated hand; I see the pallid, 
pinched flesh; I see the starting eyes, bearing 
resemblance, as it seemed to me afterward, and 
seems to me now, to those of the distracted 
artist. 

There was a cloud over the man; I felt sure 
of that; I feared what might be the end of it. 
My eye ran over the daily journals, seeking 
in the list of suicides for the name of Emile 
Roque. 4d thought it would come to that. On 
every new visit to the Louvre I expected to find 
him gone. But he was there, assiduous as ever; 
refining still upon the horrors of Géricault. 

My acquaintance of the Luxembourg, De 
Courcy, who had given me all the information 
I possessed about the history and prospects of 
this artist, was out of the city; he would not 
return until late in the autumn. I dropped a 
line into the Poste Restante to meet him on his 
return, as I was myself very shortly on the wing 
for Italy. I can recall perfectly the expres- 
sions in my letter. After intrusting him with 
one or two unimportant commissions, I said; 





“Is the dot forthcoming? Before you an- 
swer, go and look at him again—in the Louvre 
still; but he has deserted Watteau; he is study- 
ing and copying the horrors of La Méduse. It 
does not look like a betrothal or a honeymoon. 
If he were not an amateur, I should charge you 
to buy for me that terrible figure he is working 
up from the raft scene. The intensity he is 
putting in it is not Géricault’s—my word for it, 
it is his own. 

“When he is booked among the suicides 
(where your Parisian forms of madness seem 
to tend), send me the journal, and tell me what 


| you can of the why.” 


In the galleries of Florence one forgets the 
French painters utterly, and rejoices in the for- 
getfulness. Among the Caraccis and the Gui- 
dos what room is there for the lover-like Wat- 
teau? Even Greuze, on the walls of the Pitti 
Palace, would be Greuze no longer. It is a pic- 
ture life one leads in those old cities of art, 
growing day by day into companionship with 
the masters and the masters’ subjects. 

How one hob-nobs with the weird sisters of 
Michael Angelo! How he pants through Sny- 
der’s Boar-Hunt, or lapses into a poetic sympa- 
thy with the marble flock of Niobe! 

Who wants letters of introduction to the 
“nice people” of Florence, when he can chat 
with the Fornarina by the hour, and listen to 
Raphael’s Pope Julius? 

Yesterday—lI used to say to myself—I spent 
an hour or two with old Gerard Douw and 
pretty Angelica Kauffman—nice people, both 
of them. To-morrow I will call on Titian, and 
lunch off a plate of Carlo Dolci’s. In such com- 
pany one grows into a delightful ‘“‘ Middle-Age” 
feeling, in which the vanities of daily journals 
and hotel bills are forgotten. 

In this mood of mind, when I was hesitating, 
one day of mid-winter, whether I would sun 
myself in a Claude Lorraine or between the 
Arno and the houses, the valet of the inn where 
I was staying, put a letter in my hand bearing a 
Paris post-mark. 

“Tt must be from De Courcy,” said I; and my 
fancy straightway conjured up an image of the 
dapper little man disporting among all the gay- 
eties and the grisettes of a Paris world; but I 
had never one thought of poor Emile Roque, 
until I caught sight of his name within the 
letter. 

After acquitting himself of the sundry com- 
missions left in his keeping, De Courey says; 

‘You were half right and half wrong about 
the jolly artist of Watteau. His suicide is not 
in the journals, but for all that it may be. I 
had no chance of seeing him either at his new 
game in the corner salon, for the bird had flown 
before my return. I heard, though, very much 
of his strange copy of the crowning horror of 
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Géricault. Nor would you have been the only 
one in the market as purchaser of his extrava- 
ganza. A droll story is told of an English vis- 
itor who was startled one day by, I dare say, the 
same qualities which you discovered in the copy; 
but the Briton, with none of your scruples, ad- 
dressed himself, in the best way he could, to 
the artist himself, requesting him to set a price 
upon his work. : 

“The old Emile Roque whom I had known— 
in fact, whom we had known together—would 
have met such a question with the gayest and 
most gallant refusal possible. 

“But what did this bewitched admirer of 
Geéricault do? 

“He kept at his work—doggedly, gloomily. 

“The Englishman stubbornly renewed his in- 
quiry—this time placing his hand upon the can- 
vas, to aid his observations by so much of pan- 
tomime. 

“The painter (you remember his stalwart fig- 
ure) brushed the stranger’s hand aside, and, 
with a petrifying look and great energy of ex- 
pression (as if the poor Briton had been laying 
his hand on his very heart), said: ‘ C’est & moi, 
Monsieur—a moi—a moi!’ beating his hand on 
his breast the while. 

“Poor Emile! ‘The jovial times of Watteau’s 
nymphs are, I fear, gone past forever. 

‘But I forget to tell you what I chiefly had 
in mind when I began this mention of him. 
Some say his love has crazed him—some say 
no. The truth is, he is not to marry the pretty 
Virginie C——, one time his affianced. 

“There are objections. Rumor says they 
come from Monsieur C——, sous chef in the of- 
fice of Finance, and father of Virginie; and 
rumor adds that the objections are insurmount- 
able. What they are, Heaven only knows. 
Surely a daintier fellow never sued for favor; 
and as for scandal, Emile Roque was what you 
call, I believe, a Puritan.” [I do not think it 
necessary to correct De Courcy’s strange use of 
an English term.]} ‘ 

“The oddest thing of all I have yet to tell 
you. This broken hope diverted Emile from 
Wattean to the corner salon of the Louvre; at 
least I infer as much, since the two events agree 
in time. It is evident, furthermore, that the 
poor fellow takes the matter bitterly to heart ; 
and it is perfectly certain that all the objection 
rests with the father of the fiancée. 

“So far, nothing strange; but notwithstand- 
ing this opposition on the part of Monsieur 
C——.,, it is known that Emile was in constant 
and familiar, nay, friendly communication with 
him up to the time of his disappearance from 
the capital, which occurred about the date of 
my return. 

“Read me this riddle if you can! Is the 
rendering of the horrors of Géricault to restore 
Emile to favor? Or shall I, as you prophesied 
four months ago (ample time for such consum- 
mation !), still look for his enrollment among 
the suicides ?” 








ers in my heart), I gave up for that day the 
noontides of Claude, and sunned myself instead 
along the Arno. Beyond the houses which 
hang on the further bank of the river, I could 
see the windows of the Pitti Palace and the 
cypresses of the Boboli gardens, and above both 
the blue sky which arched over the tower of 
Galileo upon the distant hills. I wished the 
distracted painter might have been there on the 
sunny side of the houses, which were full of 
memories of Angelo and Cellini, to forget his 
troubles. If an unwilling father were all, there 
might be no suicide. Still, the expression in 
his copy of the castaway haunted me. 


IH. 

Why should I go on to speak of pictures 
here—except that I love them? Why should 
I recall the disgusting and wonderful old men 
and women of Denner, which hang with glass 
over them within the window bays of the Palace 
of Belvidere at Vienna? Why should my fan- 
cy go stalking through that great Rubens Mu- 
seum, with its red arms, fat bosoms, pin-cushion 
cheeks, and golden hair? 

Why does my thought whisk away to that 
gorgeous salon of Dresden, where hangs the 
greatest of all Raphael’s Madonnas? 

The face of the Virgin is all that makes per- 
fection in female beauty ; it is modest, it is ten- 
der, it is intelligent. The eyes are living eyes, 
but with no touch of earthiness, save the shade 
of care which earth’s sorrows give even to the 
holy Virgin. She wears the dignity of the 
mother of Christ, with nothing of severity to 
repulse; she wears the youthful innocence of 
the spouse of David, with no touch of levity; 
she wears the modest bearing of one whose 
child was nursed in a manger, with the pres- 
ence of one “chosen from among women.” 
She is mounting on clouds to heaven; light as 
an angel, but with no wings; her divinity sus- 
tains her. Im her arms she holds lightly but 
firmly the infant Jesus, who has the face of a 
true child, with something else beyond human- 
ity; his eye has a little of the look of a frighted 
boy in some strange situation, where he knows 
he is safe, and where yet he trembles. His 
light, silky hair is strewn by a wind (you feel it 
like a balm) over a brow beaming with soul; 
he looks deserving the adoration the shepherds 
gave him; and there is that—in his manner, in- 
nocent as the babe he was—in his look, Divine 
as the God he was, which makes one see in the 
child 

—*the father of the man.” 

Pope Sixtus is lifting his venerable face in 
adoration from below; and opposite, St. Bar- 
bara, beautiful and modest, has dropped her 
eyes, though religious awe and love are beam- 
ing in her looks. Still lower, and lifting their 
heads and their little wings only above the edge 
of the picture, are two cherubs, who are only less 
in bearty than the Christ; they are twins—but 
they are twin angels—and Christ is God. 

The radiance in their faces is, I think, the 





With this letter in my hand (there were oth- 





most wonderful thing I have ever seen in paint- 
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ing. They are listening to the celestial har- 
mony which attends the triumph of the Virgin. 
These six faces make up the picture ; the Jesus, 
a type of divinity itself; the Virgin, the purity 
of earth, as at the beginning, yet humble, be- 
cause of earth; the cherubs, the purity of heav- 
en, conscious of its high estate; the two saints, 
earth made pure and sanctified by Christ, half 
doubting, yet full of hope. 

I wrote thus much in my note-book, as I stood 
before the picture in that room of the Royal 
Gallery which looks down upon the market- 
place of Dresden, and with the painting linger- 
ing in my thoughts more holily than sermons of 
a Sunday noontime, I strolled over the market- 
place, crossed the long bridge which spans the 
Elbe, and wandered up the banks of the river 
as far as the Findlater Gardens. The terrace 
is dotted over with tables and benches, where 
one may sit over his coffee or ice, and enjoy a 
magnificent view of Dresden, the river, the 
bridge, and the green battle-field where Moreau 
fell. It was a mild day of winter, and I sat 
there enjoying the prospect, sipping; at a demi- 
tasse, and casting my eye from time to time over 
an old number of the Débats newspaper, which 
the waiter had placed upon my table. 

When there is no political news of import- 
ance stirring, I was always in the habit of ran- 
ning over the column of Faits Divers—“ Difter- 
ent Things” translates it, but does not give a 
good idea of the piquancy which usually belongs 
to that column. The*suicides are all there; 
the extraordinary robberies are there ; import- 
ant discoveries are entered; and all the bits of 
scandal, which, of course, every body reads and 
every body says should never have beey pub- 
lished, are jotted down under Faits Divers. 

In the journal under my hand there was men- 
tion of two murders, one of them of that stereo- 
type class growing out of a drunken brawl, 
which the world seems to regard indifferently, 
as sO Many necessary punctuation-marks in the 
history of civilization. The other drew my at- 
tention very closely. 

The Count de Roquefort, an elderly gentle- 
man of wealth and distinguished family, re- 
siding in a chateau a little off the high road 
leading from Nismes to Avignon, in the South 
of France, had been brutally murdered in his 
own house. The Count was unmarried; none 
of his family connection resided with him, and, 
aside from a considerable retinue of servants, 
he lived quite alone, devoted, as was said, to 
scientific pursuits. 

It appeared that two days before his assassin- 
ation, he was visited by a young man, a stranger 
in that region, who was received (the servants 
testified) kindly by the Count, and who passed 
two hours closeted with him in his library. On 
the day of the murder the same young man was 
announced ; his manner was excited, and he was 
ushered, by the Count’s order, into the library 
as before. 

It would seem, however, that the Count had 
anticipated the possibility of some trouble, since 





he had secured the presence of two “ officers of 
the peace” in his room. It was evident that the 
visitor had come by appointment. ‘The officers 
were concealed under the hangings of a bay- 
window at the end of the library, with orders 
from the Count not to act, unless they should 
see signs of violence. 

The young man, on entering, advanced to- 
ward the table beside which the Count was seat- 
ed, reading. He raised his head at the visitor's 
entrance, and beckoned to a chair. 

The stranger approached more nearly, and 
without seating himself, addressed the Count in 
a firm tone of voice to this effect : 

“T have come to ask, Monsieur le Comte, if 
you are prepared to accept the propositions I 
made to you two days ago?” 

The Count seemed to hesitate for a moment; 
but only, it appeared, from hearing some noise 
in the servants’ hall below. 

The visitor appeared excited by his calmness, 
and added, “I remind you, for the last time, of 
the vow I have sworn to accomplish if you re- 
fuse my demand.” 

“T do refuse,” said the Count, firmly. “It is 
a rash—” 

It was the last word upon his lips; for before 
the officers could interfere, the visitor had drawn 
a pistol from his breast and discharged it at the 
head of the Count. The ball entered the brain. 
The Count lingered for two hours after, but 
showed no signs of consciousness. 

The assassin, who was promptly arrested, is a 
stalwart man of about thirty, and from the con- 
tents of its portmanteau, which he had left at 
the inn of an adjoining village, it is presumed 
that he followed the profession of an artist. 

The cause of the murder is still a mystery; 
the Count had communicated nothing to throw 
light upon it. He was a kind master, and was 
not known to have an enemy in the world. 

I had read this account with that eager curi- 
osity with which I believe all—even the most 
sensitive and delicate—unwittingly devour nar- 
ratives of that kind ; I had finished my half-cup 
of coffee, and was conjecturing what could pos- 
sibly be the motive for such a murder, and what 
the relations between the Count and the strange 
visitor, when suddenly—like a flash—the con- 
viction fastened itself upon me, that the mur- 
derer was none other than Emile Roque! 

I did not even think in that moment of the 
remote similarity in the two names—Rogque and 
De Roquefort. For any thing suggestive that 
lay in it, the name might as well have been De 
Montfort or De Courcy ; I am quite sure of that. 

Indeed, no association of ideas, no deduction 
from the facts named, led me to the conclusion 
which I formed on the spur of the moment. 
Yet my conviction was as strong as my own 
consciousness. I knew Emile Roque was the 
murderer; I remembered it; for I remembered 
his copy of the head of the castaway in Géri- 
cault’s Wreck of the Médusa! 

When I had hazarded the conjecture of sui- 
cide, I had reasoned loosely from the changed 
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appearance of the man, and from the suicidal 
tendency of the Paris form of madness. Now 
I reasoned, not from the appearance of the man 
at all, but from my recollection of his painting. 

There is no resignation in the face of Géri- 
cault’s shipwrecked man; there is only animal 
fear and despair, lighted with but one small 
ray of hope. The ties of humanity exist no 
longer for him; whatever was near or dear is 
forgotten in that supreme moment when the 
animal instinct of self-preservation at once bru- 
talizes and vitalizes every faculty. 

Such is Géricault’s picture; but Roque had 
added the intensity of moral despair: he had 
foreshadowed the tempest of a soul tossed on a 
waste—not of ocean—but of doubt, hate, crime! 
I felt sure that he had unwittingly foretokened 
his own destiny. 

Are there not moments in the lives of all of 
us—supreme moments—when we have the pow- 
er lent us to wreak in language, or on canvas, 
or in some wild burst of music (as our habit of 
expression may lie), all our capabilities, and to 


our life? 

I knew now that Emile Roque had unwitting- 
ly done this in his head from the Médusa. I 
knew that the period was to occur.in his life 
when his own thought and action would illus- 
trate to the full all the wildness and the despair 
to which he had already given pictured expres- 
sion. 

I can not tell how I knew this, any more than 
I can tell how I knew that he was.the mur- 
derer. ¢ 

I wrote De Courcy that very day, referring 
him to the paragraph I had read, and adding: 
“This artist is Emile Roque, but who is the 
Count de Roquefort?” It occasioned me no 
surprise to hear from him only two days after 
(his letter having crossed mine.on the way), 
that the fact of Roque’s identity with the cul- 
prit was fully confirmed. And De Courcy add- 
ed: “It is not a suicide now,_ but, I fear, the 
guillotine. How frightful! Who could be- 
lieve it of the man we saw rioting among the 
nymphs of Watteau ?” 

IV. 

I returned to Paris by the way of Belgium. 
I think it was in the Hétel de Saxe, of Brussels, 
where I first happened upon a budget of French 
papers which contained a report of the trial of 
poor Roque. It was a hopeless case with him ; 
every one foresaw that. For a time I do not 
think there was any sympathy felt for him. The 
testimony all went to show the harmless and be- 
nevolent character of the murdered Count. The 
culprit had appeared to all who saw him within 
the year past, of a morose and harsh disposition. 

I say that for a time sympathy was with the 
murdered man ; but certain circumstances came 
to light toward the close of the trial, and indeed 
after it was over, and the poor fellow’s fate was 
fixed, which gave a new turn to popular sym- 
pathy. 





for me, inasmuch as they cleared up the mys. 
tery which had belonged to his change of man- 
ner in the galleries of the Louvre, and to his 
relations with the Count de Roquefort. 

I will try and state these circumstances as they 
came to my knowledge through the newspaper 
reports of that date. 

In the first place, the Count, after the first 
visit of Emile Roque, had communicated to 
those in his confidence nothing respecting the 
nature or the objects of that visit; and this, 
notwithstanding he had such reason to appre- 
hend violence in its repetition, that he had se- 
cured the presgnce of two officers to arrest the 
offensive person. ‘To these officers he had sim- 
ply communicated the fact of his expecting a 
visit from an wrknown individual, who had 
threatened him with personal violence. 

The officers were quite sure that the Count 
had spoken of the criminal as of one unknown 
to him; indeed, he seemed eager to convey to 
them the idea that he had no previous know]- 


| edge whatever of the individual who so strange- 
typify, by one effort of the soul, all the issues of | 


ly threatened his peace. 

Nothing was found among the Count’s papers 
to forbid the truthfulness of his assertion on this 
point; no letter could be discovered from any 
person bearing that name. 

The mother of the prisoner, upon learning 
the accusation urged against him, had become 
incapacitated, by a severe paralytic attack, from 
appearing as a witness, or from giving any in- 
telligible information whatever. She had said 
only, in the paroxysm of her distress, and before 
her faculties were withered by the shock: “ Lui 
aussi! Il s’y perd!” 

Not one of the companions of Emile Roque 
(and he had many in his jovial days) had ever 
heard him speak of the Count de Roquefort. 
Up to the time of his departure for the South, 
he had communicated to no one his intentions, 
or even his destination. His old friends had, 
indeed, remarked the late change in his man- 
ner, and had attributed it solely to what they 
supposed a bitter disappointment in relation to 
his proposed marriage with Virginie C——. 

I have already alluded (through a letter from 
De Courcy) to the singular fact, that Emile 
Roque continued his familiarity and intimacy 
with Monsieur C long after the date of the 
change in his appearance, and even up to the 
time of his departure for the South. 

It was naturally supposed that Monsieur 
Cc would prove an important witness in the 
case. His testimony, however, so far from 
throwing light upon the crime, only doubled the 
mystery attaching to the prisoner’s fate. 

He spoke in the highest terms of the char- 
acter which the criminal had always sustained. 
He confirmed the rumors which had coupled his 
name with that of one of his own family. The 
marriage between the parties had been determ- 
ined upon with his fall consent, and only waited 
the final legal forms usual in such cases for its 
accomplishment, when it was deferred in obe- 














These circumstances had a special interest 





dience to the wishes only of M. Roque himself! 
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The witness regarded this as a caprice at | 
the first; but the sudden change in the manner 
of the criminal, from that time, had satisfied | 
him that some secret anxiety was weighing on | 
his mind, His high regard for the character 
of M. Roque had prompted (and that alone had 
prompted) a continuance of intimacy with him, 
and a vain repetition of endeavors to win from 
him some explanation of his changed manner. 

One fact more, which seemed to have special 
significance in its bearing upon the crime, was 
this: In the pocket of the prisoner at the time 
of his seizure was found a letter, purporting to 
be from the murdered Count, and addressed to 
a certain Amedée Brune. It was a tender letter, 
full of expressions of devotion, and promising 
that upon a day not very far distant, the writer 
would meet his fair one, and they should be 
joined together, for woe or for weal, thence- 
forth, through life. 

The letter was of an old date—thirty odd 
years ago it had been written; and on compar- 
ison with the manuscript of the Count of that 
date, gave evidence of authenticity. Who this 
Amedée Brune might be, or what relation she | 
bore to the criminal, or how the letter came into | 
his possession, none could tell. ‘Those who had | 
been early acquaintances of the Count had never 
so much as heard a mention of that name. A 





few went so far as to doubt the genuineness of 
his signature. He had been a man remarkable 
for his quiet and studious habits. So far as the 
knowledge of his friends extended, no passing 
gallantries had ever relieved the monotony of 


his life. 

The accused, in the progress of the inquiries 
which had elicited these facts, had maintained 
a dogged silence, not communicating any state- 
ment of importance even to his legal advisers. 
The sudden illness which had befallen his moth- 
er, and which threatened a fatal termination, 
seemed to have done more to prostrate his hope 
and courage than the weight of the criminal ac- 
cusation. 

The fiancée, meantime, Mademoiselle C . 
was, it seems, least of all interested in the fate 
of the prisoner. Whether incensed by his change 
of manner, or stung by jealousy, it was certain 
that before this accusation had been urged she 
had conceived against him a strong antipathy. 

Such was the state of facts developed on the 
trial. The jury found him guilty of murder; 
there were no extenuating circumstances, and 
there was no recommendation to mercy. 

After the condemnation the criminal had 
grown more communicative. Something of the 
reckless gayety of his old days had returned for a 
time. He amused himself with sketching from 
memory some of the heads of Watteau’s nymphs 
upon his prison walls. His mother had died, 
fortunately, only a few days after the rendering 
of the verdict, without knowing, however, what 
fate was to befall her son. 

It was rumored that when this event was 
made known to him he gave way to passionate 





tears, and sending for the priest, made a full con- 


fession of his crime and its causes. This con- 
fession had occasioned that turn in popular sym- 
pathy of which I have spoken. The friends of 
the Count, however, and even his own legal ad- 
visers (as I was told), regarded it only as an in- 
genious appeal for mercy. 

For myself, notwithstanding the lack of pos- 
itive evidence to sustain his statements, I have 
been always inclined to believe his story a true 
one. 

The main points in his confession were these: 
He had loved Virginia C as she had not 
deserved to be loved. He was happy; he had 
fortune, health, every thing to insure content. 
Monsieur C welcomed him to his family. 
His mother rejoiced in the cheerfalness and sun- 
ny prospects of her only child. His father (he 
knew it only from his mother’s lips) had been a 
general in the wars of Napoleon, and had died 
before his recollection. 

He had been little concerned to inquire re- 
garding the character or standing of his father, 


| until, as the marriage day approached, it became 


necessary to secure legal testimonials respecting 
his patrimony and name. 

No general of the name of Roque had ever 
served in the wars of Napoleon or in the armies 
of France! For the first time the laughing 
dream of his life was disturbed. With his heart 
full, and his brain on fire, he appealed to his 
mother for explanation. 

She had none to give. Amidst tears and 
sobs, the truth was wrung from her, that he 
—the gay-hearted Emile, whose life was full 
of promise—could claim no legal parentage. 
But the man who had so wronged both him and 
herself was still alive; and, with the weakness 
of her sex, she assured him that he was of noble 
birth, and had never shown tenderness toward 
any woman save herself. 

Who was this noble father, on whose riches 
the son was living? No entreaties or threats 
could win this secret from the mother. 

Then it was that the change had come over 
the character of Emile; then it was that he had 
deserted the smiling nymphs of Watteau for the 
despairing castaway of Géricault. 

Too proud to bring a tarnished escutcheon to 
his marriage rites; doubting if that stain would 
not cause both father and daughter to relent, he 
had himself urged the postponement of the legal 
arrangements. One slight hope—slighter than 
that belonging to the castaway of the wrecked 
Médusa—sustained him. The mother (she avow- 
ed it with tears of grief) had become such only 
under solemn promise of marriage from one she 
had never doubted. 

To find this recreant father was now the aim 
of the crazed life of Emile. With this frail hope 
electrifying his despair, he pushed his inquiries 
secretly in every quarter, and solaced his thought 
with his impassioned work in the corner salon of 
the Louvre, 

In the chamber of his mother was a little es- 
critoire, kept always closed and locked.. His 
suspicions, after a time, attached themselves 
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there. He broke the fastenings, and found with- 
in a miniature, a lock of hair, a packet of let- 
ters, signed De Roquefort. Of these last he 
kept only one; the others he destroyed, as so 
many tokens of his shame. 

That fatal one he bore with him away from 
Paris, out from the influences of his mother. 
He pushed his inquiries with the insidious cun- 
ning of a man crazed by a single thought. He 
found at length the real address of the Count de 
Roquefort. He hurried to his presence, bearing 
always with him the letter of promise, so ruth- 
lessly broken. 

The Count was startled by his appearance, 
and startled still more by the wildness of his 
story and of his demands. The son asked the 
father to make good, at this late day, the prom- 
ise of his youth. 

The Count replied evasively; he promised 
to assist the claimant with money, and with his 
influence, and would engage to make him heir 
to the larger part of his fortune. 

All this fell coldly upon the ear of the ex- 
cited Emile. He wished restitution to his 
mother. Nothing less could be listened to. 

The Count urged the scandal which would 
grow out of such a measure; with his years and 
reputation, he could not think of exposing him- 
self to the ribald tongues of the world. More- 
over, the publicity which must necessarily belong 
to the marriage would, he considered, be of se- 
rious injury to Emile himself. The fact of his 
illegitimacy was unknown; the old relation of 
his mother to himself was a secret one; the ob- 
stacles which might now lie in the way of his own 
marriage to Virginia C were hardly worth 
consideration, when compared with the incon- 
venience which would follow a public exposure 
of the circumstances. He set before Emile the 
immense advantages of the fortune which he 
would secure to him on his (the Count’s) death, 
provided only he was content to forbear his urg- 
ence as regarded his mother. 

Emile listened coldly, calmly. There was 
but one thought in his mind—only one hope; 
there must be restitution to his mother, or he 
would take justice in his own hands. The Count 
must make good his promise, or the consequen- 
ces would be fatal. He gave the Count two 
days for reflection. 

At the end of that time he returned, prepared 
for any emergency. The Count had utterly re- 
fused him justice: he had uttered his own death- 
warrant. 

His mother was no longer living, to feel the 
sting of the exposure. For himself, he had done 
all in his power to make her name good; he had 
no ties to the world; he was ready for the worst. 

Such was the relation of Emile; and there 
was a coherency about it, and an agreement 
with the main facts established by evidence, 
which gave it an air of great probability. 

But, on the other hand, it was alleged by the 
friends of the Count that such a relation on 
his part never could have existed ; that not the 
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his papers, nor did the recollection of his oldest 
friends offer the smallest confirmation. The 
reported conversations of Emile with the Count 
were, they contended, only an ingenious fiction, 

Singularly enough, there was nothing among 
the effects of the deceased Madame Roque to 
confirm the allegation that she had ever borne 
the name of Amedée Brune. She had been 
known only to her oldest acquaintances of the 
capitol as Madame Roque: of her previous his- 
tory nothing could be ascertained. 

The solitary exclamation of that lady, “ J/ sy 
perd!” was instanced as proof that Emile was 
laboring under a grievous delusion. 

Notwithstanding this, my own impression 
was that Emile had executed savage justice 
upon the betrayer of his mother, 

On the month of March—a very cold month 
in that year—I had returned to Paris, and taken 
up my old quarters in a Adtel garni of the Rue 
des Beaux Arts. * 

Any public interest or curiosity which had 
belonged to the trial and story of Emile Roque 
had passed away. French journalists do not 
keep alive an interest of that sort by any re- 
ports upon the condition of the prisoner. They 
barely announce the execution of his sentence 
upon the succeeding day. I had, by accident 
only, heard of his occasional occupation in 
sketching the heads of some of Watteau’s nymphs 
upon the walls of his cell. I could scarce be- 
lieve this of him. It seemed to me that his 
faney would run rather in the direction of the 
horrors of Géricault. 

I felt an irresistible desire to see him once 
again. There was no hope of this, except I 
should be present at his execution. I had never 
witnessed an execution; had never cared to 
witness one. But I wished to look once more 
on the face of Emile Roque. 

The executions in Paris take place without 
public announcement, and usually at daybreak, 
upon the square fronting the great prison of La 
Roquette. No order is issued until a late hour 
on the preceding evening, when the state exe- 
cutioner is directed to have the guillotine brought 
at midnight to the prison square, and a corps of 
soldiery is detailed for special service (unmen- 
tioned) in that quarter of the city. My only 
chance of witnessing the scene was in arrang- 
ing with one of the small wine-merchants, who 
keep open house in that neighborhood until after 
midnight, to dispatch a messenger to me when- 
ever he should see preparations commenced. 
This arrangement I effected ; and on the 22d 
of March I was roused from sleep at a little be- 
fore one in the morning by a bearded man, who 
had felt his way up the long flight of stairs to 
my rooms, and informed me that the guillotine 
had arrived before the prison of Roquette. 

My thought flashed on the instant to the fig- 
ure of Emile as I had seen him before the shep- 
herdesses of Watteau—as I had seen him before 
the picture of the Shipwreck. I dressed hur- 





slightest evidence of it could be found among 


riedly, and groped my way below. The night 
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was dark and excessively cold. A little sleet 
had fallen, which crumpled under my feet as I 
made my. way toward the quay. Arrived there, 
not a cab was to be found at the usual stand, so 
I pushed on across the river, and under the 
archway of the palace of the Louvre, casting my 
eye toward that wing of the great building where 
I had seen, for the first time, the face which I 
was shortly to look on for the last time on earth. 

Finding no cabs in the square before the pal- 
ace, I went on through the dark streets of St. 
Anne and Grammont, until I reached the Boule- 
yard. A few voitures de remise were opposite 
the Café Foy. I appealed to the drivers of two 
of them in vain, and only succeeded by a bribe 
in inducing a third to drive me to the Place de 
la Roquette. It is a long way from the centre of 
Paris, under the shadow almost of Pére la Chaise. 
I tried to keep some reckoning of the streets 
through which we passed, but I could not. 
Sometimes my eye fell upon what seemed a 
familiar corner, but in a moment all was strange 
again. The lamps appeared to me to burn dim- 
ly; the houses along the way grew smaller and 
smaller. From time to time, I saw a wine-shop 
still open; but not a soul was moving on the 
streets, with the exception of, here and there, a 
brace of sergents de ville. At length we seemed 
to have passed out of the range even of the city 
patrol, and I was beginning to entertain very 
unpleasant suspicions of the cabman, and of the 
quarter into which he might be taking me at 
that dismal hour of the night, when he drew up 
his horse before a little wine-shop, which I soon 
recognized as the one where I had left my order 
for the dispatch of the night’s messenger. 

I knew now that the guillotine was near. 

As I alighted I could see, away to my right, 
the dim outline of the prison walls, looming 
against the night sky, with not a single light in 
its gratings. 

The broad square before the prison was sheet- 
ed over with sleet, and the leafless trees that 
girdled it round stood ghost-like in the snow. 
Through the branches, and not far from the 
prison gates, I could see, in the gray light (for 
it was now hard upon three o’clock), a knot of 
persons collected around a frame-work of tim- 
ber, which I knew must be the guillotine. 

I made my way there, the sleeted ground 
crumpling under my steps. The workmen had 
just finished their arrangements. Two of the 
the city police were there, to preserve order, and 
to prevent too near an approach of the loiterers 
from the wine-shops; who may have been, per- 
haps, at this hour, a dozen in number. 

I could pass near enough to observe fully the 
construction of the machine. There was, first, 
a broad platform, perhaps fifteen feet square, 
supported by movable tressle-work, and elevated 
some six or seven feet from the ground. A flight 
of plank steps led up to this, broad enough for 
three to walk abreast. Immediately before the 
centre of these steps, upon the platform, was 
stretched what seemed a trough of plank; and 
from the farther ends of this trough rose two 








strong uprights of timber, perhaps ten feet in 
height. These were connected at the top by a 
slight frame-work; and immediately below this, 
by the light of a solitary street lamp which flick- 
ered near by, I could see the glistening of the 
knife. Beside the trough-like box was placed 
a long willow basket: its shape explained to me 
its purpose. At the end of the trough, and 
beyond the upright timbers, was placed a tub: 
with a shudder, I recognized its purpose also. 

The prison gates were only a few rods distant 
from the steps to the scaffold, and directly op- 
posite them. They were still closed and dark. 

The execution, I learned, was to take place at 
six. A few loiterers, mostly in blouses, came 
up from time to time to join the group about 
the scaffold. 

By four o'clock there was the sound of tramp- 
ing feet, one or two quick words of command, 
and presently a battalion of the Municipal Guard, 
without drum-beat, marched in at the lower ex- 
tremity of the square, approached the scaffold, 
and, having stacked their arms, loitered with the 
rest. 

Lights now began to appear at the windows 
of the prison. A new corps of police came up 
and cleared a wider space around the guillotine. 
A cold gray light stole, after a time, over the 
eastern sky. 

By five o’clock the battalion of the Guards 
had formed a hedge of bayonets from either 
side of the prison doors, extending beyond and 
inclosing the scaffold. A squadron of mounted 
men had also come upon the ground, and was 
drawn up in line, a short distance to one side. 
Two officials appeared now upon the scaffold, 
and gave trial to the knife. They let slip the 
cord or chain which held it to its place, and the 
knife fell with a quick, sharp clang, that I 
thought must have reached to ears within the 
walls of the prison. Twice more they made 
their trial, and twice more I heard the clang. 

Meantime people were gathering. Market- 
women bound for the city lingered at sight of 
the unusual spectacle, and a hundred or more 
soldiers from a neighboring barrack had now 
joined the crowd of lookers-on. A few women 
from the near houses had brought their children; 
and a half-dozen boys had climbed into the trees 
for a better view. 

At intervals, from the position which I held, 
I could see the prison doors open for a moment, 
and the light of a lantern within, as some offi- 
cer passed in or out. 

I remember that I stamped the ground petu- 
lantly—it was so cold. Again and again I 
looked at my watch. 

Fifteen minutes to six! 

It was fairly daylight now, though the morn- 
ing was dark and cloudy, and a fine, searching 
mist was in the air. 

A man in blouse placed a bag of saw-dust at 
the foot of the gallows. The crowd must have 
now numbered a thousand. An old market- 
woman stood next me. She saw me look at 
my watch, and asked the hour. 
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“Eight minutes to six!” 


“ Mon Dieu; huit minutes encore!” She was 


eager for the end. 
I could havg counted time now by the beat 
ing of my heart. 


What was Emile Roque doing within those 
doors? praying? struggling? was the face of 
the castaway on him? I could not separate 


him now from that fearful picture ; I was strain 


ing my vision to catch a glimpse—not of Emile 


Roque—but of the living counterpart of tha 


terrible expression which he had wrought— 


wild, aimless despair! 
Two minutes of six! 
I saw a hasty rush of men to the parapet tha’ 


topped the prison wall; they leaned there, look- 


ing over. 
I saw a stir about the prison gates, and bot! 
were flung wide open. 


There was a suppressed murmur around me 
I saw him coming for- 
ward between two officers; he wore no coat 
or waistcoat, and his shirt was rolled far back 
from his throat; his arms were pinioned behind 
him; his bared neck was exposed to the frosty 
March air; his face was pale—deathly pale, 
yet it was calm; I recognized not the castaway, 


— Levoici! Le voici!” 


but the man—Emile Roque. 


There was a moment between the prison 
gates and the foot of the scaffold; he kissed 
the crucifix, which a priest handed him, and 
I know not how, 
but in an instant he seemed to fall, his head 


mounted with a firm step. 


toward the knife—under the knife. 
My eyes fell. 


I looked toward the scaffold ; at that supreme 
moment the brute instinct in him had rallied 
Pinioned as he was, he had 
lifted up his brawny shoulders and withdrawn 
his neck from the fatal opening. Now, indeed, 
his face wore the terrible expression of the pic- 
Hate, fear, madness, despair, were blend- 


for a last struggle. 


ture. 
ed in his look. 


But the men mastered him; they thrust him 
My eyes 


down; I could see him writhe vainly, 
fell again. 
I heard a clang—a thud! 


There was a movement in the throng around 
When I looked next at the scaffold, a 
man in blouse was sprinkling saw-dust here and 
Two others were lifting the long willow 
I could see now 


me. 


there. 
basket into a covered cart. 
that the guillotine was painted of a dull red 
color, so that no blood stains would show. 

I moved away with the throng, the sleet 
crumpling under my feet. 

I could eat nothing all that day. I could not 
sleep on the following night. 

The bloodshot eye and haggard look of the 
picture which had at the last—as I felt it would 
be—been made real in the man, haunted me. 

I never go now to the gallery of the Louvre 
but I shun the painting of the wrecked Médusa 
as I would shun a pestilence. 


I heard the old woman beside 
me say passionately, “ Mon Dieu! il ne veut 
Pad 


THE SENSES. 
IV.— HEARING. 
N the quaint old town of Amsterdam there 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth cen. 
tury a far-famed Boniface, whose low-ceiled 
house on the Prince’s Wharf was often so ful] 
of lovers of rich wines, that many a thirsty soul 
went away in anger and dismay. He was a 
merry companion withal, and loved to see his 
guests in good-humor and joyous spirits. No 
wine of the Rhine, no sack of France, was too 
rare for his friends; costly bulbs filled window 
and shelf with luxuriant flowers, and strange 
animals, the children of distant climes, were 
scattered over room and chamber. But the 
sight of all sights was, after all, Mynheer Petter 
himself, as wrapped up in dense, dismal clouds 
of smoke, he sat enthroned in his roomy arm- 
chair, and foretold how “the Turk would in. 
vade the Holy Empire,” or sang his quaint, queer 
ditties in Dutch. Suddenly, however, his fame 
increased beyond all expectation, and strangers 
came from far-off countries, not to enjoy his 
cozy comforts, not to quaff his superlative wines, 
but to hear him sing glasses to pieces! It was 
no joke and no quibble. He would place fair, 
costly tumblers, tall, thin-stemmed Venetian 
glasses, and heavy, broad-footed goblets on the 
bright, well-polished table, close by the square 
wooden tray full of fragrant tobacco. ‘Then 
he would raise his voice, and ere many minutes 
had passed, the tall, slender glass broke with a 
loud shriek, and the bowl-like tumbler of the 
German fell, with dull, heavy sound, into pieces! 
As he repeated the effort, he soon learned how 
to do it with ease to himself and all the greater 
marvel to his guests, until once he sang twenty- 
five costly goblets to pieces in a short half hour! 
Fortunately a German scholar of great renown 
came to witness the apparent wonder, explored 
it well, and left to posterity the enigma and its 
solution in a learned and spirited work on the 
subject. 

Since those days we have learned that if we 
but ascertain the natural note of a glass and 
then strike its second sufficiently loud, the glass 
will instantly break, with a clear clarion ring; 
strings of harps and violins sound, if a kindred 
note be heard, and the energetic and violent 
ringing of bells has been known to shake and to 
break massive vaults. The skeptic has quickly 
availed himself of the well-ascertained fact, and 
used it to explain the falling of the walls of 
Jericho before the trumpets of the Israelite. 
To the faithful believer, however, it is but a 
new inducement to admire the wondrous bonds 
of love that hold all parts of creation, the life- 
less material and the living sound, in sweet 
friendship together, and to try to-learn more of 
the mysterious nature of sounds, as they ap- 
proach us through the organs of hearing. 

For the ear and its powers are still deep mys- 
teries even to the learned and the scholar. 
Science has to acknowledge that she knows not 
the use and the special functions of each tiny 
part of the wondrous structure. The philoso- 
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pher can not explain to us the nature of sound, 
nor how mere motion in the air, when it strikes 
a delicate nerve in the head, of a sudden, and 
as if by magic, is changed into music. The 
sense is, in fact, still a great physiological riddle. 
No other part of our body is so little known. 
Few men whe own a watch have not at times 
opened the little machine and longed to under- 
stand the purpose and meaning of its many tiny 
wheels and chains. But how few ever think 
of examining more closely the truly wondrous 
watches that tell us of the beating of time in 
the great universe around us, marvels of craft 
and cunning, which bountiful nature has given 
to the poor and the rich alike, as an ever over- 
flowing source of pure and unsullied enjoyment? 
Science itself displays this neglect in its dis- 
gusting abuses. If any body should venture to 
offer to the public an arcanum, a few drops of 
which poured into a watch would repair the 
broken wheel or the rusty chain, regulate its ac- 
curacy, and restore it to first perfection, would 
he not be received with sneers and scoffs, and 
reproached with a desire to insult our common 
sense? And yet we have seen, but of late, grave, 
honored physicians, who proclaimed aloud that 
they possessed the secret of a powder or an oil, 
a little tube to be put into the ear, ér a magnet 
suspended behind it, that would cure, without 
doubt, all possible ills to which the ear is heir? 
Nothing but a melancholy indifference to the 
wonders of our own body, “made after His 
image,” could produce such errors, and make us 
endure such announcements. We forget that 


“the hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord 
hath made even both of them.” 

Like other organs of sense, the ear also may 
be watched from its earliest infancy—a mere 
bubble of air—through all the slow changes of 


form, up to its highest perfection in man. All 
animals, it is true, are believed to possess some 
means of perceiving sounds, but in the lowest 
they surely are so closely united with others, 
that we at least can not distinguish where touch 
ceases and hearing commences. The primitive 
form of the ear—but lately discovered by the 
aid of the microscope—is a simple cell or blad- 
der, barely visible to the naked eye. Even in 
the lowest of animals, however, this remarkable 
organ exhibits already its two most distinctive 
features ; it lies ever deep in the very centre of 
the body, often in the midst of the nervous sys- 
tem, and it contains already, in its microscopic 
stage, those tiny crystals which are found no- 
where else in all nature. The miniature globe 
of transparent texture is always filled with a 
clear liquid, and in it swim one or more little 
bodies, kept by tiny, restless hairs (cilia) in ever 
active, swinging motion. As we approach the 
higher classes of animals, the structure becomes 
more and more complicated; the parts increase 
in number, the arrangement grows in beauty. 
Fishes, receiving all sounds not through air but 
through water, with which their whole body is 
ever in contact, need therefore no outward ear; 
but they have, close by, large compact masses 





of lime, shaped and arranged in a peculiar man- 
ner, to increase by resonance the force of such 
sounds. Even in birds the external parts of 
the ear are still wanting, a few nocturnal birds 
excepted, and the tympanum lies here, as with 
reptiles and amphibia, quite near to the surface ; 
of the inner structure, also, but a few simple 
bones are, as yet, in existence. The latter in- 
crease, one by one, as we ascend to the mam- 
malia, until we see at last the outward ear fully 
developed, and within, the whole marvelous 
structure complete. 

The ear of man is the most perfect of all, but 
most difficult of access. The mechanism of the 
eye lies as clear and open before the man of 
science as the beautiful organ itself appears in 
the face of man. It is not so with theear. — Its 
wondrous parts are deeply hidden in the secrecy 
of our head, inapproachable during lifetime, and 
dark and unknown are therefore also, as yet, their 
peculiar functions. The fleeting, intangible na- 
ture of sound escapes all observation, and means 
of comparison, also, with other organs of hear- 
ing, are utterly wanting. 

We are not even admitted at once into the 
secrets of the organ of hearing, as we are in the 
other senses. We enter at first but an outer 
apartment, in the well known form of a shell, 
which stands ever ready and open to receive 
whatever sounds may be roving about in the 
free airof heaven. Its varied forms and count- 
less angles allow not a single stray sound to 
escape, and gather and lead them all to a com- 
mon centre. Thus they are made to enter a 
wide, well-oiled canal, whose tortuous windings 
and stiff, stout hairs exclude aught else but light, 
invisible air. It is nearly an inch long, and 
carries the sounds onward, holding the waves, 
as it were, well together, and increasing their 
strength by reflection. For its delicate walls 
tremble and vibrate with the whole ear, and com- 
municate the disturbance to the inner parts of 
the structure. Hence if foreign bodies, or long 
accumulated ear-wax, obstruct the free passage, 
our hearing is seriously impaired. Through it 
the sounds reach without delay the first gate, 
that closes the inner chambers against all dan- 
gers from without. This is a delicate and elas- 
tic curtain, well fastened to the surrounding 
bones like the skin of a drum, and hence its 
technical name. As the sticks of the drummer 
strike his drum and thus produce sounds within 
the body of the instrument, so the faint waves 
of the air also strike against the tympanum ; the 
little membrane yields and presses upon a cavity 
within the so-called drum. Its delicacy is ex- 
quisite. A glass plate, covered with finest sand 
and set swinging by the touch of a bow, causes, 
we know, the tiny atoms to range themselves in 
curious, beauteous figures. So the light, little 
membrane, also, when vibrating under the in- 
fluence of certain grave or deep tones, will make 
the seed of earth-moss, or like delicate sub- 
stances that have been strewn upon it, assume 
the far-famed figures of Chladni. 

We enter next a round, well-stored chamber, 
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filled with ever-renewed air, and deeply, snugly 
ensconced in the interior of the bones that form 
ourtemples. Safely protected without, it has a 
door within, and a tubular passage that leads 
right into the mouth, through which a current 
of air is ever passing into the curious little 
apartment. Thus the tympanum always re- 
mains well stretched, whatever pressure may be 
brought to bear upon it by the impatient waves 
of air that constantly beat against it from with- 
out, as the stormy breakers of the sea roll up to 
the cliffs of an iron-bound shore. Through this 
passage alone access ean be had to the middle 
chamber of the ear, and the surgeon, by insert- 
ing his delicate instrument through the nose, 
can blow and squirt water or air into the drum, 
as the occasion requires. But the tube serves, be- 
sides, as a sounding-board, adding new strength 
and greater distinctness to the sounds that enter 
the inner chamber. Nor is it without import- 
ance that thus an escape is afforded to an over- 
whelming volume of sound that may at times 
be gathered in the cavity of the ear. Artille- 
rists, therefore, open the mouth at the firing of 
cannon to escape deafness, and even when 
hearing less violent noises, we find instant relief 
from painful sounds by allowing them egress 
through this remarkable channel. When the 
great Humboldt drew fishes, that live only at a 
great depth of the ocean, with extreme sudden- 
ness up from their dark home, their swimming- 
bladder contained naturally an air much denser 
than that of the atmosphere above the ocean’s 
surface. It had no outlet, and as all gases have 
a tendency to equalize their density, the air 
within was so forcibly expanded, that it drove 
the intestines of the poor creatures out of their 
bodies. A similar calamity might befall us 
through the expansion of the air in the inner 
chamber of the ear, when we reach a high ele- 
vation, the top of a lofty mountain, where the 
air around is essentially thinner. But such a 
misfortune is avoided by the aid of this tube— 
called the Eustachian, after a great anatomist 
of the sixteenth century—which allows the air 
of the drum to escape through the mouth. The 
distinguished physiologist, Carus, affirms that he 
felt the actual working of this remedy in every 
instance when he reached a height of 4500 feet; 
a tiny bubble of air, he says, passed each time 
from the ear through the Eustachian trumpet. 
The furniture of the little chamber consists 

of three mysterious bones of oddest shape and 
unknown purpose. Anatomists even, who love 
to deal in monstrous Latin names, have not 
been able to resist the striking resemblance of 
these tiny instruments to actual things, the work 
of man, and call them hammer, anvil, and stir- 
rup. The hammer is closely fastened to the 
tympanum, and serves, besides other purposes, 
to stretch and to relax it according to the na- 
ture of the sounds is receives. A powerful mus- 
cle, beyond the control of all but a few favored 
mei, draws it back and releases it again; thus 
varying the power of reverberation. It acts, in 





As the wonderful “opening into the soul of 
man” grows wider and narrower with the mass 
and the brightness of light that falls upon it, so 
the tiny skin, stretched out here so oddly, adapts 
itself, without our aid and our will, to the 
strength, height, and depth of various sounds, 
A dazzling light causes the pupil visibly to con- 
tract, and a deafening sound induces the tym- 
panum to grow smaller by being strained ; to 
receive more waves of a feebler light the pupil 
stretches wide open, and, in like manner, the 
tympanum also is loosened and enlarged to re- 
ceive a larger number of waves of sound. 

The hammer rests upon the anvil, and the 
latter again, by a minute little bone, the small- 
est in the whole body of man, on the stirrup, 
whose broad lower part, where the foot would 
stand in a stirrup, closes up a tiny window 
in the last and innermost chamber of the ear. 
Thus the wondrous three bones, suspended in 
the air-filled apartment, and moving slightly 
where they are joined together, form a myste- 
rious bridge from the outer curtain to the ever- 
closed door of the holiest of holies, and over 
this bridge pass all sounds that are to fill us 
with joy or with sorrow. Their precise, indi- 
vidual use is not yet well known, nor are men 
of science quite agreed why Nature should have 
given them just such a peculiar form and no 
other. So much only is certain, that the beauty 
and symmetry of these insignificant bones de- 
termine, at least to a high degree, our power to 
enjoy the sweet charms of music. 

At last we are admitted to the secret cham- 
ber, where the outer world, in the shape of 
sounding waves, knocks at the very gates of the 
mysterious temple in which our mind is en- 
throned, It is a wonderful room, deep in the 
very heart of our head, set in the still solitude 
of hard, rock-like bone, which no ordinary knife 
can cut. Here our good mother Nature has 
hid her marvelous child, in order to protect its 
tender limbs against rude contact with the world 
without, to give a clear, ringing sound to the 
tones that enter, and perhaps to teach us, by 
example, that we also can enjoy the true bless- 
ings of music only in the quiet of a placid, peace- 
ful mind. Who can imagine the joyful aston- 
ishment, and the wondering admiration of our 
Maker's supreme wisdom, when the anatomists, 
two hundred years ago, discovered, one by one, 
the tiny bones we have mentioned; and then, 
of a sudden, in the very heart of this bone, hard 
as stone, found a whole new system of delicate, 
beautiful organs? Well might they exclaim, 
as is reported of one of them: “I will praise 
Thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made!” 
This holiest is a tiny room, filled with pure, 
limpid water, and branches off, on one side, 
through double openings, into three wonderful 
archways; and, on the other, into the cochlea, 
which closely resembles the tortuous walks of a 
snail’s peculiar house. This is, no doubt, the 
highest organ that serves the sense of hearing, 
for it is wanting in all lower animals, and does 





this respect, exactly like the pupil of our eyes. 


not appear except in the more perfect classes. 
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A small, safely-closed window connects it with 
the vestibule, as through the oval opening, closed 
by the stirrup, it communicates with the middle 
chamber. Here, in the third and innermost 
part of the ear, sounds meet, in the liquid, the 
tender tips of the nerves that enter from within 
the mysterious labyrinth. Nature has here, as 
in all her merely mechanical contrivances, ob- 
tained the greatest end by the smallest means. 
In an incredibly limited space, by the aid of the 
long windings of the cochlea, she multiplies the 
points of contact, where sounds touch nerves, 
and these convey to the mind the impressions 
received. 

The precise purpose of both these inner parts 
of the ear is not fully known: the semicircular 
passages serve, it is said, to increase and to 
lengthen the effect of sounds that enter from 
without in all directions, while the snail-shell 
gives us the pitch of a note, and gathers all 
other sounds that may seek admittunce, not 
through the open portals of the ear, but through 
the friendly aid of the bones of the skull; for 
the organ of hearing is so wonderfully set in the 
innermost recesses of the head, that even the 
gentlest vibrations—mere wayward waves of in- 
tangible air that no other sense can perceive— 
will at once set it in tremulous motion, and give 
us an almost unbounded world of enjoyment. 
The nerves, however, are not here, as elsewhere, 
grown into the organ of this great sense, but 
spread over its secret chambers in a manner 
found in no other part of the body. They touch 
a fine white sand or dust, consisting of tiny, 
incredibly hard, and beautiful grains of crystal. 
This is the very wonder of wonders—the char- 
acteristic feature of the sense of hearing; for 
its essential parts are not the outward ear nor 
the middle chamber, not the mysterious chain 
of miniature hammers and anvils, not even the 
marvelously beautiful labyrinth, deep in the 
dark night of the skull. What makes it alone 
the organ of hearing, as distinct from the organs 
of all other senses, is this matchless connection 
of delicate nerves with hard, crystalline bodies, 
which are themselves again suspended in a clear, 
ever-pure liquid. 

The process of hearing is, then, simply this: 
A concussion without moves the atmosphere, 
which rises and falls, like the waters of the ocean, 
in waves that spread to all sides until they meet 
with resistance. They enter the outward ear, 
pass through the outward channel, and strike 
against the first door, the drum. This delicate 
curtain moves under the pressure, and sets the 
three tiny bones into motion. The hammer 
pushes the anvil, the anvil pushes the stirrup, 
and the stirrup, pressing with its lower end 
upon the closed door of the innermost chamber, 
communicates thus the commotion to the water 
that fills the labyrinth. The liquid rising in 
miniature waves, which still correspond, it is 
said, with amazing accuracy to the airy waves 
without, touches, as it rises and falls, the deli- 
cate ends of the nerves, and this simple mechan- 
ical contact, spiritualized at the instant in which 
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it passes from the nerves to the mind, is changed 
from a silent, lifeless undulation of air into a 
living, sounding impression. 

And all these marvels, that have so far baffled 
the ingenuity of the wisest of all nations, are 
hid behind a modest and unpretending ear, oft- 
en still farther concealed by long locks of hair 
and broad tresses. The ear is an organ of se- 
crecy} destined to bring to the mind the softest 
and gentlest motions of the outer world; hence 
it is so much less apparent, so insignificant even 
among other organs of sense. The outward is 
not even, as has been long believed, indispens- 
able for the purpose of hearing; its absence tends 
only to diminish the accuracy of our perceptions. 
Animals hear very well without any visible ear; 
and the mole, that is utterly earless, surpasses 
many others in the sharpness and power of this 
sense. The large number of earless men we 
meet in the East hear as well as did the unhap- 
py victims of a barbarous custom that inflicted, 
even in England, the disgraceful punishment of 
such mutilation upon men like the friends of 
the noble Hampden; for sounds do not reach 
the mind alone by the funnel-shaped entrance 
of the ear, as rays of light can enter the depth 
of the eye by the pupil only. A large number 
of airy waves are even thrown back again by 
the outer ear, and few only reach the narrow 
channel, and thus enter into the organ itself. 
The muscles, by which all animals and a few 
men can control the outward ear, probably aid 
in presenting its elastic walls to all sides from 
which sounds may approach it. The whole 
structure of the head, however, serves in the 
process of hearing; the skull and its bones form, 
both in texture and form, excellent aids in con- 
ducting sounds from without to the inner nerves. 
They are ever and every where active in lead- 
ing them up to the brain. Hence the familiar 
fact, that a stick held to hard parts of the head 
and to an instrument increases the sound, as 
in Sweden deaf men and women may be seen 
sitting in church with long wooden sticks in their 
mouths which touch the pulpit, and thus enable 
them to hear the Word of God and the minis- 
ter’s sermon., Hence also the equally well- 
known experience, that persons inaccessible to 
all sounds through the ear may still be acutely 
sensible to vibrations. Mrs. Tonna (Charlotte 
Elizabeth), who lost her hearing in carly life, 
could thus derive great pleasure from the vibra- 
tions of an organ or from the sounding-board of 
a piano, and by merely touching the latter with 
her hand perceive, though not hear, a tune accu- 
rately enough to write it down on the instant! 

Not even the loss of the tympanum is neces- 
sarily followed by deafness—a sad privation, in- 
deed, which is either laid upon us by our Maker 
at the moment of birth, or results from an es- 
sential injury to the inner parts of the organ 
of hearing. Innate deafness is, in fact, more 
severely felt than the want of any other sense, 
not on account of its own melancholy conse- 
quences—the perfect isolation in the midst of 
our brethren—but because of the unavoidable 
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want of language. He who is born deaf is sen- 
tenced to be silent for life. Even persons who | 
at an advanced age were deprived of hearing, 
feel a growing reluctance to speak—the result, 
no doubt, of the change in their speech from an | 
utterance of articulate sounds to an inaudible, | 
merely mechanical motion of the organs. A | 
case is recorded of an officer whose hearing be- 
came paralyzed from the effects of a violent 
cannonade, and who, from neglecting to culti- 
vate his speech, could at last no longer be un- 
derstood even by his nearest relations. If 
such be the case with men of ripe years, how 
much more with infants; for children learn 
language insensibly, and without effort, Nature 
herself being their teacher. ‘The deaf mute is 
dependent upon artificial schemes of man’s 
doing, by which he endeavors to supply, by hu- 
man ingenuity, what God in his wisdom has 
seen fit to withhold by the ordinary channels. 
Hence, even when all that art can achieve has 
been done, the result will still be marked with 
that imperfection which always attaches itself 
to every human performance. This it is that 
makes blindness so much more tolerable than 
deafness. The former, it has been well said, 
is, after all, but a physical darkness, and the 
sufferers still possess a ready channel through 


which the brightest beams of intellectual light | 


may be freely poured. But the darkness of the 
deaf mute is a mental and moral darkness, 
which we who can hear and speak can conceive 
by no means in our power. He may gaze abroad 
upon creation, but he can not “look through 
nature up to nature’s God,” nor can he partici- 
pate in that high communion which, through 


the sublimity of her visible language, she holds | 


with the soul of an enlightened being. 
Although the outward ear of man is so un- 
meaning at first sight, and its fixed, unchanging 
position so different from the expressive, active 
motien of the ears of animals, yet even so its 
form and position are not without great import- 
ance. Comparing the human ear with that of 
animals, we find its size to be neither very small 
nor very large. Both extremes, where they oc- 
cur, call up at once a likeness to,ssome member 
of the animal kingdom, though not to all with- 
out choice, as even there the size of ears is a 
sign of character and temper. In animals very 
large ears often indicate great timidity, which 
makes their owners an easy prey of the stronger, 
and marks them as lacking the first conditions 
of superiority—strength and independence. 
This applies, however, only to the excessive 
size of the upper part, as in the rabbit, the don- 
key, and the long-eared bat, to whom it gives 
snch an unfavorable expression ; for the noblest 
of animals, even the sagacious elephant, has 
the lower part of the ear very broad, and fully 
developed. Small ears, on the contrary, re- 
duced sometimes to an utter absence of the out- 
ward organ, are found in animals endowed with 


superior energy, from the tiny mole to the co- 
lossal lion. 





ee] 
| size, which is best adapted to its purpose as an 
| ornament of the crown of his noble structure, 
\2 and being free from hair and other appendages, 
it is thus able to lead even the finest vibrations, 
straight and unbroken, to the inner sanctuary, 
Very large and very small ears are, therefore, 
here also unfavorably noticed, and justly re. 
ig garded as signs of a mind that is not fully and 
| symmetrically well developed. If too large, it 
| is feared they might produce a condition re- 
sembling the exquisite sensitiveness endured by 
patients in certain diseases; for here, as with 
| the sense of smell, a too abundant power of per- 
ception might be as injurious to higher mental 
life as a total want of perception. If too small, 
they are apt to give an expression of spiritual 
dwarfishness. The proper standard for the size 
of the ear is, as painters tell us, the length of 
the well-formed nose. 

The outline of the varied curves of the out- 
ward ear is considered of more than ordinary 
importance. They repeat, in symbolical form, 
that most essential of all parts of this organ— 
the cochlea, or snail-shell, within. Their pecu- 
liar shape is undoubtedly all-important to our 





individual perception of the world of sounds, 
and thus becomes one of the most efficient 
means of spiritual development. Hence the 
striking difference between the perfect ear of 
man, in all its exquisite symmetry and beauty, 
and that of the most human-like ape ; while be- 
tween the two, considered as distant extremes, 
still lies a large number of varied forms. 
Essential as the ear thus appears to a perfect 
form of the human head, its form has as yet 
been but little attended to, even by artists. 
Porta even, who in most other points gathers 
all that the ancients knew about features, is very 
meagre on this subject. There is, in fact, little 
enough said about ears; all we find is here and 
there a stray remark—as when the beauty of 
the ears of Augustus is dwelt upon by Suetoni- 
us; or lian tells us, in describing the charms 
of Aspasia, that “she had short ears.” Porta, 
however, remarks that, excu/pte aures, that is, 
ears cut out as by the sculptor’s hand, and deep- 
ly chiseled, are of high value, because their 
owners are apt to be open to sound doctrines 
and of clear perception, while vague and flat 
ears belong to dull and rude persons. Winkel- 
mann also shows us, in his History of Art, how 
well the ancients knew the higher meaning of 
the human ear. He remarks that in all the 
master-pieces of antique sculpture no part of the 
head is more carefully worked than the ears, so 
that their beauty, and especially the finish of 
their form, furnish one of the safest means by 
which what is genuine, and really antique, may 
at once be distinguished from what has been re- 
stored or added in later times. The great phys- 
iognomist, Lavater, knew their significance fully. 
When an artist brought him a portrait he had 
ordered, he instantly exclaimed that the ear 
could not have been drawn from nature, because 
it did not belong to the other features; and the 





In man the ear reaches the happy medium 





artist, though an academician, had to confess 
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that he had added the ear, having drawn it, as 
an unimportant feature, from his own imagin- 
ation. 

Even its smaller parts are important, though 
their effect only is noted, while the details are 
overlooked. Thus, for instance, a flattened, up- 
turned edge above, gives greater length to the 
ear, and a decided animal likeness; hence the 
ancients thus represented Fauns, and with great 
success. Even the position is not insignificant. 
Ears, attached like wings to the sides of the head, 
and gently standing off, are said to belong to 
men endowed with musical talent; but as such 
an angle is favorable to acute hearing, they in- 
dicate likewise the lover of secrets, and the 
timid or fearful. Close-lying ears perform their 
duty but indifferently, and are thus ascribed to 
the trifling man, “ who will not listen,” or to the 
incredulous who, “having ears, hear not,” and 
to the thoughtless. Buchanan proved that the 
angle in which the ear is attached to the head is 
of greatest importance in the process of hearing; 
too large an angle interferes as much with a 
clear perception of sounds as too close an ap- 
proach to the sides. 

To pierce it and to adorn it, was an ancient 
custom, known to almost all nations on earth, 
and so to the Israelites also. The first ear-ring 
mentioned—“ a golden ear-ring of half a shekel 
weight”—won the heart of Rebecca. But the 
custom seems soon to have served to no good 
purpose, for “all the people brake off the golden 
ear-rings, which were in the ears of their wives, 


of their sons and their daughters, and brought 
them unto Aaron, and he made it a golden 


calf!” The wise King, it is true, loved ear- 
rings again, together with other pretty orna- 
ments, for he said, “ As an ear-ring of gold, so 
is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear.” The 
slave who preferred to remain with his master 
in Israel, had his ear bored with an awl, to show 
his consent, and the permanent character of his 
bondage. Hence, probably, it became among 
the Romans also a mark of servility—a view ut- 
terly at variance with that of the Greeks, where 
the nobles alone were allowed to have their ears 
pierced. Now, thievish shop-keepers in the East 
are nailed with the ear to the door of their shop, 
and exposed to public disgrace. Among us, 
however, the custom of boring the ears is hardly 
more than a long-lingering remnant of former 
barbarous times. 

It is no small humiliation to the pride of our 
day that, when we ask, What do we hear? even 
science is not able to give us an answer. The 
eye and the ear present to us, it is true, a vast- 
ly more complicated physical apparatus than 
we find in the other senses, by whose aid the 
mere motion of the outer world is conveyed to 
the inner world of our being. Here no gross 
enjoyment is offered, as in taste; no firm, sub- 
stantial shock is received, as in touch; no actual 
absorption of minute particles here takes place, 
asin smell. Mere gentle waves of the feeblest 
of elements around us—of light intangible air, 
strike the wondrous structure, and joy or sorrow, 





faith or fear, stir up the sea of passions and deep 
emotions that ever moves restlessly within the 
breast of man. But these so-called sounds are 
mere phantoms—a name, and nothing more. 
They form an empire of their own, whose chil- 
dren rule over our feelings and master our 
thoughts, and yet the heart can not tell what 
moves it, and the mind can not analyze whence 
come these powers. They have no substance, 
no life, except in our own unconscious mind. 
The air may vibrate from age to age; its unseen 
waves may swell and sink, and thus pass over 
an ocean of time until they beat upon the shores 
of eternity, and no sound is heard. But let them 
touch that wondrous mystery, the tiny crystal- 
clear lake that is hid far in the secret cham- 
bers of our head, and at once sound is created, 
and as they follow each other, in rapid succes- 
sion, our soul is enraptured by the magic of 
music, or lifted heavenward by the Word that 
is thus in an instant revealed. 

When we see the vibrations of a sounding 
chord, or the heavy motion of a ringing bell, we 
are apt to think that both bodies move, as the 
pendulum, actually to and fro. But it is not so. 
There is hidden here a deep and most beautiful 
secret. What is it that really happens when a 
metal rod is struck or a bell is set ringing? The 
eye, and still more the sense of touch, perceive 
a violent vibrating and trembling. But this is 
not a movement of the whole body; the appar- 
ently solid mass itself is moved in its very sub- 
stance, certain points and lines excepted, which 
obey other laws, and ever remain the same ; it 
seems all of a sudden to have become liquid, so 
that it may rise and sink in wonderful waves. 
It is, in fact, a restless, quickly-repeated extend- 
ing and contracting of the substance, in a man- 
ner resembling the effect of great cold or heat. 
Thus sound may truly be said to be a mysterious 
magician who breaks the rigidity of solid bodies. 
When he seizes a dense, solid metal, he suddenly 
unloosens the bands that hold its minute atoms 
together, and the greater the rigidity the quicker 
is moved the liquified substance. Sound wields 
a power over such bodies even unto death, for 
we have seen that it can release the parts of 
their allegiance to the whole, and break the most 
beautiful structures on earth to pieces in a mo- 
ment. 

Nor is this motion confined to the body itself 
that sound has touched with its magic wand, but 
the same strange, life-like vibrations spread from 
it farther in all directions, and pass into all with 
which they come into contact. Sound, it is true, 
travels not with the same swiftness as light; still, 
its speed is respectable, and amounts, in dry air, 
to more than a thousand feet in a second; in 
water it travels four times as quickly, in iron ten, 
and in wood eleven times. But there is a great 
conservative power that dwells in all solid sub- 
stances; thus sound also reigns but for a time, 
and then its magic effect gives way to that force 
which restores its slaves to their original form, 
and gives them once more both peace and repose. 
Nor is the dominion thus wielded by sound the 
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same over all bodies. Some stoutly refuse to | 


vield it obedience ; others, again, are ever ready 
to dance and to frolic as sound may command. 
The latter only convey to us genuine sound. 

Tn no case, however, can we dispense with air, 
little as we notice the indispensable element in 
everyday life. Suspend a bell in a vacuum, un- 
der an air-pump, and set it a-ringing; the eye 
will see it move to and fro, the hand would be 
able to feel its motion, but as there is no air, and 
consequently no etherial waves can reach our 
car, all the ringing of the bell produces no sound, 
and bell and hammer remain alike mute. Hence 

und is limited also to the distant boundary- 
lines of the atmosphere; beyond, eternal si- 
lence reigns, and the most terrible explosion— 
the breaking of the moon into atoms—would be 
2 spectacle all the more awful, because the eye 


alone would witness it, in unbroken silence and | 


ghastly stillness. Hence the far-famed harmony 


of the spheres must forever remain a mystery to | 


us, as the great master-poet already hints in the 
words— 
“Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There is not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we can not hear it.” 

All the earth is in motion, and hence all the 
earth is ever filled with sound; for any elastic 
body will, under the influence of some concus- 
sion, assume a vibrating motion, which, when it 
reaches our ear by the aid of kind airy waves, we 
perceive as sound. The pendulum, as it swings 
slowly backward and forward to point again, in 
loyal allegiance, to the centre of the earth; the 
ocean wave, driven by fierce winds, and chang- 
ing the mirror-like calm of the sea into mount- 
ains and valleys, in which the frail ships of man 
are engulfed; the gentle tremor of whispering 
leaves—all these are forms of motion in matter 
which will produce sound and tone and tune, if 
but sufficiently strong and quick in their action. 
Even a glass-tube will vibrate under the repeat- 
ed strokes of a moistened hand, although, to 
produce the same effect by merely mechanical 
means, would require the power of two horses. 
For, says the naturalist Schleiden, the physical 
world as well as the moral world shows us occa- 
sionally that gentleness often effects more than 
brute force. 

Thus sounds are heard every where in nature, 
and we have only to join the chorus to share the 
happiness of the creation. We may step into 
the tearful landscape on a spring morning, and 
join in the jubilant songs of early birds; we 
may throw ourselves into the waves, and shout 
for joy amidst the thunder of the ocean, or we 
may listen on the sandy sea-shore to the throb- 
bing of his great pulse, as he rises from the vast 
deep and embraces the land with a stormy, long- 
drawn kiss. All through the vast temple of na- 
ture sound joins sound and voice meets voice, 
natil the “heavy ear and the hardened heart” 
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alone hear not the great anthem that rises fro; 
everlasting to everlasting to the throne of the 
Almighty. 

Our power to perceive sound is, however, lim. 
ited by certain bounds that apply to the human 
ear generally, while every one of us individual); 
differs again from his neighbor in the power of 
hearing also. If the vibrations of the air he 
either too fast or too slow, the ear of man can 
not seize them. The lowest note we can hear 
is caused by vibrations that count eight or ten 
in a second, and then we only hear them as a 
low and indistinct humming. The highest note 
perceptible is the result of seventy thousand vi- 
brations in a second. It can not be doubted 
that as there exists in nature a light which our 
eye can not see, so there must also be countless 
sounds still which human ears can not hear. 
The bat, for instance, has so low a cry that thou- 
sands of men never hear it, as it is just on the 
boundary line of the powers of human percep- 
tion, and yet wise, bountiful Nature surely neve: 
gave to one of her children a voice that could 
not be clearly heard by its fellows. Men are 
very differently endowed in this respect, espe- 
cially as to the power of perceiving sounds at a 
distance. Campanella once proposed tubes that 
should aid the ear, as the telescope and the mi- 
croscope aid the eye. As all nature is ever in 
motion, would not, to an ear thus armed, the 
whole universe resound in a wondrously-grand 
concert of countless voices ? 

Sounds, it is presumed, but rarely produce a 
simple effect upon our nerves; other handmaid: 
of the brains co-operate almost instantly, and 
hence the impressions are always more or less 
complex. A sound strikes your ear, and at once 
you know that it is a knock at the door—that 
somebody asks admittance—nay, from certain 
peculiarities of the sound, you are sure that it 
is a friend who is coming. You go with him to 
a concert: there men cause, by various instru- 
ments of wood or metal, the air around them to 
undulate in strange vibrations, which they them- 
selves do not see nor perceive. These waves 
enter your ear; they pass through the tortuous 
channels unheeded and unfelt; but all of a sud- 
den they touch a mysterious nerve, and you 
tremble; your heart is moved; tears gather, 
against your will, in your eye; your mind rises 
from the earth, and strange, uncontrollable feel- 
ings, that words can not tell and thoughts can 
not analyze, seize upon your innermost life. 
Even the brute creation, that “travaileth and 
groaneth with us,” is not an alien to such strange 
effects, 

“For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music. Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods, 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature.” 
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How is this miracle brought about? Alas! 
we know the cause and we know the effect; but 
the bridge that connects body and soul—the 


icsome dance over metal or water, so that even 
the eye can perceive the quivering waves; there 
they rise and fall in stately, invisible slowness. 


material and the spiritual world—is not yet re- | Sounds that have to travel at such times are 


yealed to our eyes. 


Even in such lowly and | stopped and broken by each current. But night 


humble matters, in the use of our own sim-| brings rest not to man only; Nature also seems 


ple senses, we must confess that “now we see 
through a glass darkly.” The same mystery 
surrounds nearly all our perceptions by hear- 
ing. 


j 


. | 
music on sufferers; how Timotheus roused 


Alexander to fury and calmed him by sweeter 
melodies; how Terpander quelled even a re- 
bellion at Sparta by music; or how David con- 
quered the, evil spirit that haunted poor Saul. 
Do not shepherds even tell us, one and all, that 
their cattle feed better while they listen to mu- 
sic? But the simplest functions of the sense 
of hearing are marvelously vague and uncer- 
tain. 
direction from which sounds come; this we can 
only make sure by other senses, and by compar- 
ing circumstances with which we are already 
acquainted. How different do not at night the 


| strange and fearful. 


to repose for a while, and the air is either quite 
motionless, or at least rising and falling only in 
long, well-measured cadences. Then all noises 


We speak not of the wondrous effect of | are heard more clearly and distinctly; but we 


are so little accustomed to such unbroken com- 
munication, that they startle and strike us as 
Then the ear weaves 
countless spells for the mind. The great Eh- 
renberg, who, like Columbus, discovered a new 
world, the infinitely small, stood once on guard 
in the Libyan desert. Knowing that the life 
of dear friends and numerous companions de- 


| pended upon his breathless attention, he listen- 


The ear is not able to distinguish the | 


| 
| 


same noises sound that we hear ia daytime? 


Hence the truly amazing influence of the ear 
on the imagination. This is still strengthened 
by the fact, that no other sense stands in so in- 
timate and constant connection with the sens- 
ory nerves of the whole body. As the chord 


sounds its clear note when from afar, a kindred 
sound is wafted near on the invisible waves of 
the air, so all the countless nerves of our system 


tremble and thrill when the nerve of the ear is 
touched in a peculiar manner by the ethereal 
waves. 

This vagueness of all hearing—this strange, 
as yet unexplained sympathy with other nerves, 
furnishes a key to the wondrous power that or- 
acles ever have exercised, through this sense, 
on credulous nations, and to the close con- 
nection between it and so many forms of still 
living superstition. Do not enthusiastic lovers 
of music pretend even now that their melo- 
dies are but echoes of heavenly choirs and faint 
recollections of the language once spoken by 
man, when he dwelt in happy bliss among the 
angels of the Lord, and listened to the an- 
thems that “the morning stars sang together ?” 
Hence it was that the mysterious voice of Mem- 
non and the fabulous words of Pagan deities 
were revered by the monarchs of the earth and 
obeyed by powerful nations. Can the children 
of our day boast of being free from such super- 
stition? Even now, saints and Madonnas of 
stone or wood are heard by the faithful believer 
to utter words of human language. The better 
ventriloquist surprises with ease even the atten- 
tive listener. Who has not heard strange voices 
in the evening breeze, or listened to sweet mel- 
odies sung by the rustling leaves or the purling 
brooks ? 

As long as the blessed light of the sun warms 
the surface of the earth, unseen currents of heat- 
ed air are ever rising heavenward, and cold air is 


descending. Here they move in playful, frol- | before. 





ed with anxiously-strained ear; for the Arabs 
were near, and death was lurking in every shad- 
ow. Nothing was heard but the slow ruminat- 
ing of the camels, as they lay in a wide circle 
around, and the deep breathing of the slumber- 
ing pilgrims. Shooting-stars alone lighted up 
the incredibly dark desert-night for an instant 
All his senses were absorbed in his hearing. 
Of a sudden, a strange, startling noise is gliding 
past him over the yellow sands. He moves, 
and all is hushed. Can it be that Bedouins are 
gliding, as they are known to do, serpent-like, 
amidst the well-tethered camels? As he thinks 
of waking his friends, he hears the same noise 
here and there, far and near. He approaches 
and perceives, by a powerful exertion of sight, 
a number of balls, three or four inches large, 
which roll apparently by themselves past his 
watchful eye. At last he procures a lantern 
and discovers, to his amazement, under each 
sand-ball a large black beetle, who rolls the 
round mass with marvelous swiftness over the 
plain. It was the well known scarabee of the 
Egyptians, whose sacred image is found on tem- 
ple and crypt all over the land of the Nile. 
‘Thus the renowned naturalist learned both the 
strange effect of mysterious sounds on the mind 
of man, and at least one of the causes that led 
the fanciful people of the desert to worship the 
curious beetle. 
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(Notr.—The leading incidents in the following sketch 
will be familiar to those few who were acquainted with 
them at the time of their occurrence, although the names 
are changed that they may not be recognized by others. 
Most of them are still alive. Poor Foshay died three years 
ago of ship fever, a victim to his philanthropy and devotion 
to his profession. Doctor W—— is still enjoying a world- 
wide reputation. George is settled in a lucrative practice 
in the country. Paul Allen, a noble and enterprising 
man, with his lovely and beautiful wife, Maud, are living 
at their country seat, my near neighbors; and talking with 
them a few evenings since, they extorted from me—not 
unwillingly—the promise to write this sketch.j 


URING the winter of 18—, the class of Doc- 
tor W—— was larger than it had ever been 
His reputation as a surgeon, as well as 
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a general practitioner, attracted to his office a 
crowd of young men who were anxious to put 
themselves under his tuition, as well for the 
name of having studied with him, as for the 
actual advantages of the position. But vain as 
the Doctor was of his well-deserved reputation, 
he did not allow this vanity to induce him to 
retain under his instruction a single student 
who, after proper trial, he did not believe would 
in his after-life do credit to him as a teacher. 
It became a matter of course, therefore, that 
his young men stood high as students. He was 
indefatigable in his efforts to instruct them, and 
they in their turn were ambitious to improve. 

But the advantages to be found in such an 
office as Doctor W ’s did not consist alone 
in his private instructions. The multitude of 
cases of disease which were daily brought there 
for advice, and which were always carefully ex- 
amined and explained in the presence of his 
class, made them familiar with the practice as 
well as the theory of their profession. Most 
of the operations which he performed were done 
in the presence of some of his students, and 
with their assistance, and every opportunity was 
afforded them to learn all that could be learned 
of every case. 

It was near midnight one evening of the win- 
ter of which I am writing, that three of the 
students were sitting in the office in front of the 
grate, in which was still burning a glowing fire. 
The wind was howling without, and driving the 
snow, which was. rapidly falling, against the 
windows, and piling it up in the area, and ev- 
ery thing, even to the footsteps of the occasional 
passer-by, seemed cold and dreary in the ex- 
treme. 

“Confound it!” said John Foshay, going to 
the window and looking out upon the pelting 
storm, “I do not feel like going out in such a 
night as this. Ugh! it makes one shudder, 
even in this warm room, only to look out at it.” 

“ And yet you would go in a moment in one 
of our midnight excursions, John, if the Profes- 
sor only said the word,” said Paul Allen, a tall, 
raw-boned man, but whose face was full of in- 
telligence and energy. 

“Gad, and who would not!” said Foshay. 
“The satisfaction which it gives the old Doctor 
would put the mettle into the dullest of us. 
Do you remember our expedition into Jersey 





at such times, and he managed the thing most 
capitally. I say, George Hudson, what are yoy 
dreaming about ?” 

The person thus addressed raised himself up 
from the sofa, where he had been sleeping for 
more than an hour, and rubbing his eyes, made 
no reply till the question was repeated again. 

“Dreaming, do you say—was I dreaming ?” 
he said. “Well, I believe I was. I thought 
we had gone out into the country on a pleasant 
moonlight evening—you, and I, and Paul—and 
had taken up the body of that young lady that 
died the day before yesterday, that the old Doc. 
tor was so anxious to examine.” 

*“T would sacrifice a cock to Adsculapius,” 
said Paul Allen, “if that dream of yours would 
come to pass.” 

* And I another,” said Foshay. 

“Tt could hardly be on such a night as this,” 
said Hudson. “ By some incongruity I thought 
it was midsummer.” 

“Do they not say dreams go by contraries ?” 
asked Foshay. 

“Then the girl would be taking us up,” said 
Allen, “or her lordly old father, which is the 
most probable under all circumstances.” 

“The Professor said he refused him with the 
air of a king, when he requested the examina- 
tion,” said George. 

“The very reason the thing ought to be done 
any way,” said Foshay. “What do you say, 
George—can’t it be done ?” 

“To-night?” asked Allen, with a shrug of 
his shoulders at the tempest without. 

* No, it is too late to start now,” said Foshay, 
“but it can be done to-morrow night. We will 
say nothing to the Doctor about it till we show 
him the report. What do you say, George ?” 

At this moment the door communicating 
with the Professor’s house opened, and the 
Doctor’s voice called, in its usual mild tone, 
“ George !” 

Hudson was out with the Doctor about a 
quarter of anhour. He was a sort of confiden- 
tial student in the office. He had been there 
from his boyhood, and was acquainted with all 
the ways of his preceptor, and was intrusted 
with all his wishes. When he returned there 
was a smile on his face, and he said: 
“Dreams do sometimes come true, boys.” 





last winter, and on just about such a night as 
this, and what a time we had getting the body 
up into the city ?” 
“TI was not with you then,” said Allen, “but | 


I remember how you thought all the lady pas- | 


“What is it, George?” exclaimed both the 
others in a breath. 

“ Just what you were proposing before I went 
out,” said George. 
“ And he wants it done?” inquired Allen. 
“Certainly; that is what he called me out 


sengers on the ferry-boat were watching you, as for. He had gone to bed but could not sleep. 


if they suspected your business.” 


| The curious case of the young girl, he said, was 


“Thought !” exclaimed Foshay; “no thinking | running in his mind, and after exhausting his 


about it, let me tell you, Paul Allen. 
next thing to certain. 


It was | speculations upon it, and hearing our voices be- 
Hudson and I are too | low, he came down to propose the very thing 


old hands at the business to be frightened at | you were talking about.” 


any slight suspicions. Why, the fellows watch- 


ed us as if they thought we might have some | minds, Paul. 


“One of the remarkable coincidences in great 
Put that down to my credit, and 


of their own families boxed up in the old trunk | if any body asks you in future days if you think 
for dissection. 


But George is « perfect trump | there is any similarity in Doctor W—— and 
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Doctor Foshay, remember this,” said Foshay, 
jocularly, as he patted Allen on the back. 

“ Pshaw, John, none of your nonsense,” said 
Allen. “Let us make our arrangements to- 
night, and be off in time to-morrow.” 

The case which had excited so much interest 
in the little world of Doctor W ’s office, was 
this. Maud Mansfield, the only child of Henry 
Mansfield, a gentleman of large wealth, and 
living in great style about twenty miles from 
the city, in Westchester County, had been ill 
for many months before she came with her fa- 
ther to consult Doctor W She was a 
young lady of rare beauty and intelligence, and 
having lost her mother at an early age, the ne- 
cessity of acting the part of lady of the mansion 
to her father’s friends, had developed all the 
qualities of the mature woman at the age of 
seventeen, the period at which her illness com- 
menced, At first there was little to be observed, 
but that she was more sedate and thoughtful. 
Gradually she began to avoid company and seek 
solitude, and it was with difficult; her father 
could persuade her to see his friends when they 
called. She was often found in tears, for which 
she could not, or would not give any reason. 
The hue of health began to fade from her cheek 
—her eye lost its lustre. Medical advice was 
sought, but no symptoms of disease were mani- 
fest, and her father was advised to travel with 
her. Shortly after their return from a journey 
of several weeks, symptoms began to appear to 
the servants in the house, which led them to 
hint among themselves suspicions that all was 
not as it should be with her. Soon these sus- 
picions found their way into the neighborhood, 
and at length reached the ears of her father. 
But he did not, and would not for a moment 
admit into his mind one doubt of his child’s 
honor, though, even to himself, the cause of the 
disgraceful rumor was becoming daily more man- 
ifest. Doctors were called in from the neigh- 
borhood. Some, with coarse and unhesitating 
readiness, declared the cause of the rumor 
true, and he indignantly expelled them from 
the house; others withheld their opinion, and 
could say nothing. And thus months passed 
—months of agony to Mr. Mansfield, though 
Maud seemed unaffected. She had been told 
all that was said of hor, but it might sometime 
be told her by those who love to torture even 
the innocent with such cruel accusations, and 
she heard it without a tear, while she gave only 
a calm denial of its truth. It was wonderful 
with what indifference and apathy she sat down 
to her fate. 

At length Mr. Mansfield brought her to town, 
and placed her under the care of Doctor W——. 
After a full investigation of her case, he declared 
his unhesitating conviction that there was no 
foundation for the rumors against her honor, 
while, at the same time, he could not determine 
the nature of the disease. Could he cure her? 
That was a question he could not answer. He 
could try. And with all the acuteness of his 
great mind, and with all the resources of his 








wonderful skill, he applied himself to the task. 
For a time the disease seemed to be checked. 
Indeed, her father persuaded himself that she 
was better, and was elated with hopes of her 
restoration to health. But these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, and in a few weeks 
she took to her bed, from which she never rose. 

Of course the whole history of the case and 
its progress was known in the office. It was a 
matter of careful study and discussion ; and when 
the Doctor announced to his class that there was 
no farther hope, they began at once to look for- 
ward to a post-mortem examination to resolve 
the mystery of the disease. But when all was 
over, and it was proposed to the father, he proud- 
ly and resolutely refused, and she was removed 
to his residence in the country, to be buried by 
the side of her mother. It was a disappoint- 
ment to the Doctor, in which the whole class 
participated, and led to the determination I 
have mentioned to exhume the body. 

It was arranged that Paul Allen shouid go 
out in the morning and survey the country, and 
ascertain the spot where she was buried, and 
Hudson and Foshay should follow in the even- 
ing with all things necessary to accomplish their 
purpose. 

When he arrived at the place the following 
day, Allen found the funeral just entering the 
church-yard, and, mingling with the crowd, saw 
the coffin lowered into the grave, and the earth 
heaped up, as they supposed, forever. Nothing, 
of course, remained for him to do but to wear 
away the day till his companions should arrive. 
In the mean time he listened to the story of the 
shame of the rich man’s daughter, and strolled 
up to see the lordly mansion on the hill where 
he lived. 

Night came and brought Hudson and Foshay. 
They were old hands at the work, and had no 
idle fears to harass them, so they staid till a 
late hour at the little public-house in the vil- 
lage, and then calling for their horses and in- 
quiring of the landlord the distance to the next 
village in the opposite direction from which they 
had come, they drove off. One hour from that 
time they were raising the body of the dead girl 
from its new-made grave, and the moon, just 
risen, was shining cold and clear on her hueless 
face. 

“Easy,” said Allen. “Handle her gently. 
I could never bear to lift out a young and beau- 
tiful girl as roughly as I can a stalwart man.” 

“Well—gently as you please, Allen,” said 
Foshay, “and you may sentimentalize over it 
while we fill in the dirt.” 

But they were all impressed with the calm 
and beautiful face of the corpse, and laid it down 
by the side of the grave as gently and carefully 
as if they were preparing her for her burial. 

“T can not think of putting her in that sack,” 
said Allen, when they were ready to go. “Sen- 
timent, or no sentiment, I do not like it. Let 
me see—it is half past twelve now, and 
sleighing. By four o’clock we shall be at the 
office, and all snug. Now put her on the seat 
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in my sleigh—wrap her up in the blankets from 
head to foot—and I'll follow you.” 

The others laughed at the conceit, but readily 
consented. 

“A merry ride to you,” said Hudson. “I 
hope she will keep you warm, Paul ;” and they 
drove off. 

There were strange thoughts crowding up in 
the mind of Paul Allen before he had driven a 
mile with his novel companion. They were no 
superstitious fears—no feeling of horror at the 
close proximity of the dead. He was too much 
accustomed to such things, although he had 
never been in just the same position with them 
before. But the calm beauty of the face, as he 
had seen it in the dim light of the moon, haunt- 
ed him, and he seemed to feel the look that 
crept out from the half-open lids as he had never 
felt the gaze of woman before. And he began 
to build fairy castles in which se was the lady 
of his love, and to dream dreams of quiet home 
affections and endearments, not with just such 
an one as her, but with her very self. And 
then he would wake from his dream and smile 
at his own wild fancies, only to fall away in an 
instant into the same foundationless vision again. 
He was, on ordinary occasions, no imaginative 
man. On the contrary, he was noted in the 
office for his matter-of-fact habits. He was sur- 
prised now, himself, at the vagaries he was un- 
controllably indulging in, yet still they ran on 
in spite of himself. He did not drive as rapid- 
ly as his companions, so that when he crossed 
Harlem river he was surprised from his reveries 
by seeing the first faint streaks of day begin- 
ning to shoot up in the east. The next instant 
he was dashing furiously down the road to the 
city, all his dreams giving way to the urgent 
necessity of securing his contraband load in the 
Doctor’s house. Ina few moments he was driv- 
ing rapidly down Broadway, and before the 
moonlight had faded away in the now fast-in- 
creasing light of morning he drew up his pant- 
ing horse at the office-door, and in another min- 
ute the body was safely deposited in the private 
dissecting-room. 

“ All right now!” said Allen, as he returned 
with his companions to the office. “ How long 
have you been in?” 

“More than an hour,” said Hudson. “What 
has kept you so long on the road? We began 
to fear you had been stopped, or met with some 
accident.” 

Allen made no reply to the question, but ask- 
ing Hudson and Foshay to drive his horse over 
to the stable while he thawed himself out, he 
sat down by the grate, and in a moment was 
lost in his reveries again. At length rising and 
laying aside his over-coat, he mounted once more 
to the room where they had left the body. It 
was lying extended on the table, still enveloped 
in the blankets they had forgotten to remove. 
Allen often says, in speaking of the events of 
this night, that he could never account for the 
strange feelings which had brought him to the 





sciously or involuntarily to the side of the dead 
girl. With a feeling of almost tenderness he 
removed the covering from the face, and again 
met the same calm, sweet look that by moon. 
light had stolen out from the half-open lids, 
only now made calmer, and sweeter, and love. 
lier far, by the mellow light of early morning 
shining in from the skylight. The eyeball did 
not seem shrunken, and shriveled, and sunk in, 
as is generally the case with the dead, but the 
deep blue orb was full and round, and glistened 
as if a tear had just risen in it, and was ready to 
pour over upon the long fringes of the lid. A 
lock of glossy hair had escaped from the knot 
in which it had been bound, and he smoothed 
it back into its place with his hand, but started 
back from the touch of the marble coldness of 
the face. Drawing a stool to the side of the 
table, he sat down, and, as if bound by a spell, 
gazed for an hour upon the still and statue-like 
features and form before him. The grave-clothes 
were the same dress she had worn in life, and 
through its folds were displayed the graceful 
limbs and the round, full bust, almost, save for 
some slight emaciation, the same as if she had 
been alive. 

For the first time in years Paul Allen shrunk 
from the idea of mutilating a human body. It 
was not the mere beauty of the one before him, 
for beauty and deformity had heretofore been 
all one tohim., But there was a strange infat- 
uation upon him, and he wished her back in her 
grave again rather than the rude hand of even 
his favorite Professor should apply the knife to 
her, dead though she might be. He had almost 
made up his mind to beg that it might not be 
done; but he knew they would laugh at his fool- 
ish feelings, and, with a sigh and the heaviest 
heart he ever felt in his bosom, he rose to leave 
the room. He stood a moment to look once 
again upon theface that had madesuch an impres- 
sion upon him, and took one of the small hands, 
that lay crossed upon the bosom, in his own. 

The rigidity had left it, and it seemed to sink 
under the pressure of his; and he fancied it felt 
warmer than when, an hour before, he had felt 
of it. He looked at the face—there seemed 
to him to be a slight but yet perceptible glow 
upon the forehead and about the lips. He 
touched them, and they yielded to the touch. 
He thonght, all at once, he could see a gentle 
quivering of the eyelids. Was he dreaming 
again? was it all the work of overwrought fan- 
cy? He approached his face close to her’s, and 
thought he felt her breath upon his cheek. He 
felt of her wrist to ascertain if there was any 
pulse, and could fancy there was a slight thrill 
beneath his finger. He was now thoroughly 
roused and excited, and tearing aside the cov- 
ering from her chest, he placed his hand over 
her heart, and found it distinctly beating, but 
with a slow and struggling effort. 

It was the work of an instant to wrap her 
again in the blankets, and rush to the door 
communicating with the house, and shout for 





room, and which now drew him almost uncon- 





the Doctor, again and again, till he heard his 
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bedroom-door open. Then hastily returning, 
he raised the body as carefully and gently as if 
it had been a new-born infant, and bore it to- 
ward the house. 

The surprise and consternation of the Doctor 
can not be imagined. But all other considera- 
tions yielded at once to the efforts to foster the 
spark of returning animation. She was placed 
in bed, and slowly and gradually the heart gath- 
ered strength, and the breathing became fully 
established, and she woke to consciousness. 
During that whole day Allen never left her 
side. He could not be induced even to eat, but 
all day long he held in his the hand of the re- 
viving girl, while with the other he felt the 
slowly-increasing pulse, or fanned the air to her 
feeble breath, or administered the cordials to 
her lips. The infatuation of the night before 
had increased rather than diminished by this 
singular resuscitation. He seemed to feel and 
claim a sort of property in Maud, and repelled 
every attempt even of the Doctor’s wife to take 
his place. 

Toward evening life seemed to have become 
perfectly re-established. ‘Then only did Allen 
leave his post, when he had breathed a hearty 
thanksgiving to Heaven for the life he had been 
the instrument in sparing. But every day there- 
after he passed every spare moment by her side, 
never tiring of talking to her of her singular 
escape. And Maud repaid him with many a 
languid smile. She was deeply sensible of her 
escape from a death of the most horrid form, 


though at first she could hardly feel glad at 
being restored to life. 

But the state in which she had lain for three 
days seemed to have produced a favorable effect 
upon her former disease, which now rapidly gave 
way, so that in a few weeks she was restored to 


perfect health. In the mean time, her father 
had been informed of the facts; but the knowl- 
edge of them was carefully concealed from all 
except those who, as we have already seen, were 
acquainted with them. Mr. Mansfield sold all 
his property immediately after her full recov- 
ery, and removed to more distant parts, aware 
that the restoration of his daughter's health 
would only add new causes for scandal among 
all who knew them. They might say the death 
and burial of Maud was all fictitious, and add 
new malice to their cruel scorn. 

From that day Paul Allen was changed. 
Diligent and faithful as ever in his studies and 
duties, and assiduous as ever in preparing him- 
self for the pursuit of his profession, he yet lived 
a dreamy, absent life. Every night till a late 
hour he would sit, silent and thoughtful, with 
Hudson and Foshay in the office, taking no part 
in their cheerful or jocular conversation, and 
rarely aroused to say a word unless they spoke 
of Maud Mansfield and their singular night’s ex- 
cursion, Then he would tell of the calm, sweet 
look that stole out from her eyes in the dim 
moonlight into his very soul, and witched him 
with its glamour. His companions respected 
his mood, and never spoke lightly of it, or men- 





tioned the subject unless they wished to rouse 
him to converse, and then it was always the 
same almost unvaried dream of those witching 
eyes. The memory of Maud had become an 
idol in the innermost shrine of his heart, that 
he seemed to be worshiping day and night. 

The next spring he took his degree. In his 
examination he stood—if I may use the expres- 
sion—head and shoulders above all the class. 
He was a man of noble intellect and profound 
study and thought, so that it was often matter 
of controversy with Hudson and Foshay wheth- 
er the memory of Maud Mansfield had not pro- 
duced a general rather than a particular effect 
upon his mind, and whether, when they imag- 
ined him thinking of her, he was not in reality 
studying out some of the problems of medicine. 
The only thing worthy of remark at his gradu- 
ation was the subject of his thesis—“ Dearn.” 
When it was announced, all anticipated a fan- 
ciful or metaphysical essay. But they were dis- 
appointed, It was a profound and masterly in- 
quiry into its causes—the changes in the system 
which produce it, and the changes it produces— 
and the probable and certain signs of its having 
actually taken place. 

The last evening the three companions spent 
together in Doctor W. *s office was occupied 
by Hudson and Foshay in discussing their plans 
for the future. Allen, as usual, took no part 
in the conversation. Midnight drew on and 
passed. It was near three o'clock before they 
rose to depart. 

“Well, Paul,” said Foshay, “tell us, before 
you go, where we shall next hear of Doctor 
Paul Allen?” 

“T shall fill my place somewhere,” he re- 
plied, “as indifferently well as here. It mat- 
ters little where.” 

“ But tell us, at least,” said Hudson, taking 
his hand and pressing it in a warm and friend- 
ly grasp, “will you never cease dreaming of 
those eyes, Paul?” 

“Men are not always what they seem, 
George,” he answered, extending his other 
hand to Foshay. ‘The time will come when 
we will know each other better than we do 
even now. The events of that night were not 
without their design, and are working it out in 
my history. I shall never forget her — and, 
more than that, I am firmly persuaded I shall 
see her again. If it had not been for that be- 
lief, your friend, Paul Allen, would have been 
before this in a madhouse, 


The scene changes. Old things have passed 
away. Seven years have gone by and left their 
mark upon all the persons of our story. All 
these years has Paul Allen been waiting for 
business in a large city in the West. He might 
as well have been still in Doctor W *s office 
in New York. He made no effort to introducé 
himself to the people. He formed no acquaint- 
ances, and no one sought him. His reserved 
and taciturn disposition repelled any approach 
from strangers, and with the exception of an 
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occasional case to a poor family, or an accident- 
al summons to one of a better class, in which 
he made no effort to install himself, he was liy- 
ing on the same dreamy life in which we left 
him years ago. The only change was in his 
personal appearance. Instead of careless in- 
difference in dress, he was almost a model of 
style in every thing he wore, and this alone 
made him an entirely different man. His of- 
fice was near the outskirts of the city, which 
were rapidly building up with large and ele- 
gant houses, but this made no difference in his 
success. 

He was standing in his office-door one after- 
noon, just dismissing a poor patient upon whom 
he had performed some trifling operation. Just 
at this moment a traveling-carriage, drawn by 
a pair of powerful horses, came dashing furious- 
ly down the street. The driver had been thrown 
off some distance back, and the animals, mad 
with fright, and with the reins tangling about 
their heels, were running wildly and kicking 
fearfully at every leap. The inmates of the 
carriage—a gentleman of mature age and a very 
beautiful lady, evidently his junior by very many 
years—seemed palsied with terror. 

As they came in front of the office a wheel 
gave way, and the carriage was thrown over and 
over and dashed in pieces, while, with a wild 
snort and one mad plunge, the horses disen- 
gaged themselves and disappeared down the 
street. The gentleman and lady were borne 
into the office, and the lady was laid upon the 
sofa, It soon appeared that the former was but 
slightly injured, and he soon revived. But the 
lady seemed dead. ‘There was no pulse at her 
wrist, and the heart had ceased to beat. She 
did not breathe. Her hair fell loosely and un- 
confined over a neck of marble whiteness. Her 
eyes were open— her large, lustrous blue eyes— 
and they alone looked like life. 

Paul took from his pocket a small phial, and 
gently parting the lips with his finger, carefully 
let fall a single drop upon her tongue. A mo- 
ment he stood and watched its effect in silence. 
A slight and scarcely perceptible shudder seem- 
ed to pass over her, and was gone. 

“ Another!” said he, as if speaking to himself, 
and with equal care as at first, he let another 
drop fall upon her lips. There was another 
shudder—more powerful than the first—almost 
a convulsion—a flash of light seemed to shoot 
from her eyes—her brow contracted—and she 
turned her eyes full upon the Doctor. 

He started, while a thrill of almost pain shot 
to his heart, and in an instant he had traveled 
back the seven past years of his life, and was 
standing in Doctor W——’s dissecting-room, 
drinking into his soul the dim but strange light 
that flowed out from the eyes of Maud Mans- 
tield. It would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all these years he had been thinking of nothing 
else but her. It was no such thing. The truth 
is, he had almost forgotten her, although the 
events of that night had left a sobering and 
serious influence upon his mind which he had 





never made an effort to rid himself of, though 
there were times when, as if to keep her image 
from fading utterly away, the same old glamour 
would gather about him, and he would sit til] 
after midnight thinking of her and her strange 
witchery upon him. But that one glance from 
the eyes of this stranger had in an instant re- 
vived the very feelings he had at that time. 
He looked again, and the expression was gone. 
It could not be the same, he told himself. 
Could he have forgotten her very face ? 

“She lives!” said he again, musingly, as he 
laid his finger on her lips. 

* You are badly injured,” he then said to her, 
“The gentleman is well. You must be very 
quiet. You will be well cared for. Now, lie 
very still.” 

There was a long, and apparently deep cut in 
her temple, which he dressed, and applied lo- 
tions to her injuries. She looked ten thousand 
thanks, and again that peculiar expression. 
Paul turned away to her companion. 

* She is safe,” he said. 

“Tt was a terrible accident,” said the stranger. 

“Tt is wonderful how much it takes to kill 
sometimes,” said Allen. 

“ And sometimes a very little does the work,” 
replied the stranger. 

“True,” said Paul; “ but then that very little 
becomes a powerful cause, as when the point of 
a foil enters by the eye, and pierces through the 
thin, wafter-like bone, into the brain.” 

“ And I,” said the other, “have somewhere 
seen an account of a man who had the whole 
breach of a musket driven through the roof of 
his mouth into his brain, and he recover- 
ed.” 

“ Life is a strange phenomenon,” said Paul. 
“We live our days out in spite of all accidents, 
and when the time comes we go out with a 
breath. Till that time comes we can bear muti- 
lation—injuries of the most fearful kind. The 
pestilence passes by us and leaves us unharmed. 
We may seek death in vain, like the Wander- 
ing Jew. The poison we may drink is rejected, 
aud we are uninjured. All things are harmless. 
But when the time arrives, the mote in the air 
chokes us—our food becomes the poison that 
generates disease. A single drop of the bane 
we drank before and found innocuous, is laden 
with death. We must yield, in spite of remedy 
or resistance.” 

“You are a fatalist,” said the stranger. 

“Who is not,” he replied, “who believes in 
an infinite God? one whose knowledge is bound- 
less, and who has the supreme and sole control 
of the universe he has made? It would be 
charging him with finite weakness to suppose 
that he left his creation to follow mere chance. 
He either impressed upon the universe some de- 
terminate law that governs life and fixes the pe- 
riod of its duration, or else—what is incontro- 
vertibly true—he watches over us with his all- 
seeing eye, and measures out our days with a 
span, and when that span is passed, says ‘ Re- 
turn to the earth!’ and we die.” 
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“Why, then,” asked the stranger, “must we 
employ means to prolong life ?” 

“Why eat to sustain it?” inquired Paul, in 
return. ‘“ Because, if life is to be lengthened, 
the decree is that the means must be used. You 
saw me apply a single drop to this lady’s lips. 
It produced an effect. But had I stopped there 
she would never have awaked. It was neces- 
sary that so much should be used. One drop 
more would have probably extinguished the 
spark. Now she lives.” 

He took her hand in his, and laid his finger 
on her pulse. 

“ Reaction is coming on,” he said. 

Then taking from his pocket another phial, 
and letting a drop fall into a glass, and adding 
a little water, he gave it to her, saying, 

“ Drink this, and go to sleep.” 

A quiet seemed almost immediately to steal 
over her. Objects faded gradually, yet rapidly 
from her sight, became dim, and disappeared. 
Her eyelids closed gently over those lustrous 
orbs—and she was asleep. 

“That is not death, though so very like,” said 
Paul, as he stood for a moment gazing with a 
smile upon that face, the most beautiful he had 
ever beheld. He was thinking of Maud. Now, 
as the lady lay wrapt in slumber, there came 
back to him the memory of her features and 
form as she looked that night on the table in 
the dissecting-room; and though he could see 
much of the same look now—enough to call 
back such memories—yet, after all, it was not 
entirely the same. Could a few years of added 
age make the change? He was bewildered. The 
old gentleman, her companion, was certainly not 
Henry Mansfield, her father. He asked him his 
name, and he said it was Anderson. 

“ And this is your daughter?” asked Allen. 

“No. She is my sister’s child. Her mother 
has been dead many years, and her father died 
about a month since.” 

“ And may I ask her name?” said Allen, 
with some hesitation. 

“Tt is Mansfield,” replied the other. 

“Maud!” exclaimed Allen, turning to look 
again at her. Here eyes were half open, and 
there streamed out from them the same calm, 
sweet look that had so long ago bound him with 
a spell he could not break. He could doubt no 
longer; and again he was lost in dreams far 
wilder than before. 

It was sunset when she woke. She was then 
carefully removed to the nearest hotel, and it 
was several days before she was able to resume 
her journey. On one of these days Paul was 
sitting by her, watching every look and motion, 
to catch one of those glances whose memory was 
now lingering about his heart with ten-fold more 
fondness than ever before, when she noticed his 
gaze, and suddenly exclaimed, 

“T have seen you before, Doctor! Where 
can it have been? It seems as if it was in just 
such circumstances as the present.” 

Paul made no reply, while she was looking 
with a half-bewildered stare in his face. 





a slight shudder, as if the light were breaking 
in upon her recollection—* can it be Mr. Al- 
len?” 

“Tt is,” said Paul; “the same who took you 
from the grave, and watched your recovery so 
many years ago.” 

“And now I owe you my life the second 
time,” said Maud. 

Six months from that time Hudson and Fo- 
shay received each a letter from Paul Allen, 
which, upon being compared, were discovered 
to be precise copies of each other. Part of 
them ran thus: 

“Three weeks from this date I shall be in 
New York to be married, and then I will answer 
your last question when we separated, for I shall 
then cease to dream of Maud Mansfield’s eyes, 
and not tillthen. A vision of beauty and love 
has entered into my heart, and I have no place 
for aught else there. I have lived here six years 
waiting for business in vain. I ain not discour- 
aged, for that I never was. But I shall ‘throw 
physic to the dogs,’ convinced that I have found 
a panacea for all diseases that will not get well 
without medicine. Let me assure you there is 
no remedy for incurable diseases so efficacious 
as twelve hours’ burial.” 

The two friends were sorely puzzled with the 
contents of their letters; but all was explained 
when, three weeks afterward, in the queenly 
beauty of Paul Allen’s wife they recognized the 
features of the girl they had stolen from the 
grave on that winter’s night seven years before. 





SNAKE CHARMING. 
BY A. M. HENDERSON, M.D. 
HE recent science of Geology, in revealing 
the wonders of the reptile races of the ante- 
diluvian world, has added a great and increas- 
ing interest to the study of the habits and in- 


stincts of the living specimens. Comparative 
anatomists, in establishing a connection between 
the extinct races and those which at present ex- 
ist, have done much to create an interest for 
this branch of Natural History, of which so lit- 
tle is known, and around which a superstition 
as old as the world still lingers. An interest to 
know more of the natural history of the snake 
has been awakened by an article recently pub- 
lished in your Magazine,* and I propose to add 
some facts and speculations regarding the sub- 
ject, so that from a multitude of witnesses the 
truth may be reached. 

As a general thing, most snakes we meet with 
in America are harmless, and I believe such to be 
the case everywhere. Withvery few exceptions, 
they all swim well in water, and are as much at 
home in the element as the musk-rat and other 
amphibious animals. All that numerous variety 
of water-snake classed under the general denom- 
ination of ‘“* Water Moccasin,” seek concealment 
in the water when danger threatens, and are not 
easily drowned. They may be called semi-am- 
phibious, if such an expression is allowable. 


* See Number for March, 1855. 
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The constrictors possess this attribute in com- 
mon with the water-snakes, and, indeed, such is 
the instinct of all snakes with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

Of all the poisonous snakes found in North 
Carolina, and I believe throughout our country, 
there is but one—the rattlesnake—the bite of 
which is fatal. That death may ensue after the 
bite of other poisonous serpents is probable, for 
I know that the sting of a bee or wasp is some- 
times fatal; but this fatality is not due to the 
power or concentration of the poison either of 
the bee or snake, but to some peculiar organiz- 
ation of the person bitten, or to some predis- 
posing cause. It is remarkable that while many 
of our domestic animals suffer from the bite of 
poisonous serpents, our cattle seem to be exempt 
from injury from this cause. After repeated and 
careful inquiry, I have never heard of one being 
injured by the bite of the snake. 

There is a popular belief that snakes are blind 
in the month of August, and that, being at this 
time unusually irritable, they are consequently 
more dangerous. Snakes shed their skins an- 
nually, and in confinement I have known them 
to do this three times during the continuance of 
the warm months. When this process is about 
to commence, the eye assumes a milky appear- 
ance; the cornea is then separating, or has sep- 
ated from the new one beneath it, rendering the 
snake blind until the process is completed. I 
have no doubt that the reptile is more irritable 
while shedding its skin, and more malignant 
than at other times, and, being blind, it will 
strike whenever a sound approaches. The com- 
mon black and king snakes, both belonging to 
the constrictor tribe, possess a strength truly 
astonishing. Either of these snakes, with a 
half or two-thirds of its body in a hole, leading 
into the hollow of a log sufficiently capacious to 
allow the snake to throw a portion of its body 
within the log, at right angles with that part 
without, will defy the strength of an athletic 
man to remove it.from its position. I have 
actually pulled snakes asunder in my efforts to 
accomplish this feat. 

It is extremely doubtful, as a general rule, 
whether any snake takes its prey by first killing 
it by poison. Fangs were given to the serpent 
as a means of defense ; its secretion is slow, and 
the supply of poison is limited for the emer- 
gency; an unnecessary expenditure of it would, 
therefore, be contrary to the very law that gives 
it as a means of defense. The spreading adder 
is not a constrictor, nor is it a venomous snake, 
and is nearly, if not quite as sluggish as the rat- 
tlesnake. This snake pursues and captures its 
prey without the aid of poison. Why, then, 
should the rattlesnake be compelled to resort 
to poison? for we shall presently endeavor to 
show that it has, in common with other snakes, 
the power of pursuing its prey. The theory of 
a special odor as applied to the snake, I have 
known ascribed to the alligator ; but it appears 
to infringe somewhat upon the supposed power 


sufficient of itself to attract the prey within 
reach of the fatal blow. 

That the coil is not an attitude*necessary to 
most snakes when about to seize their prey, js 
certain, and I think it is equally certain that it 
is not indispensable to the rattlesnake, my opin- 
ion being founded upon personal observation. 
The coil is common to all snakes, and is their 
natural attitude of offense and defense. Out of 
the coil, however, with a half or two-thirds of 
their body retreated in curves, they are quite as 
dangerous, and can strike with equal violence. 
The rattlesnake, therefore, can seize prey as 
other snakes do, and there is nothing in its or- 
ganization, so far as I have perceived, to pre- 
vent it pursuing and capturing its prey. 

The snake is a hibernating animal, and does 
not take food during the winter months, and it 
is only in the warm weather that it eats at all, 
and then only at long intervals. The serpent 
tribe universally, and the rattlesnake in partic- 
ular, have a wonderful capability of resisting 
hunger: one or two meals are quite suificient 
for a rattlesnake during the summer months; 
and I think, and hazard nothing in asserting, 
that a snake of this species would not starve if 
deprived of food during the whole of that pe- 
riod. Providence has given the power of resist- 
ing the inroads of hunger in a greater or less 
degree to the carnivorous animals, in order to 
protect their lives in cases of accident depriving 
them of the means of pursuit. An eagle or a 
buzzard would die, if deprived of their wing 
feathers, unless thus provided for. We find 
the rattlesnake in situations where it must have 
gone to seek for prey, and where the attitude of 
a coil would be impossible—for instance, in the 
burrows of the prairie-dog. If the stupefying ef- 
fects of the odor of the rattlesnake is a neces- 
sary auxiliary to the power of fascination, why 
was it withheld from the spreading adder, for 
it, too, is a noted fascinator? That this snake 
does not possess a special narcotizing odor is cer- 
tain, for I have seen it soon after swallowing a 
frog, eject it from its stomach perfectly alive, 
and which latter animal, after a few rapid winks, 
to clear its eyes from slime, would hop off with 
great dispatch. 

Mr. J. H. Ennis, now a resident of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, and fours years ago the lessee 
of the Mansion House Hotel in the same town, 
had a rattlesnake confined in a large box, the 
fangs of which were extracted, and a rat was 
placed in the same box with him. Left alone, 
they exhibited no disposition to harm one anoth- 
er. Molest the snake, and he would assume an 
attitude of hostililty, and set his rattles to work. 
On such occasions the rat would invariably 
evince much alarm, and would endeavor to es- 
cape, but finding this hopeless, he would ap- 
proach the snake, receive his blow, and then in 
turn would attack and bite the snake. I wit- 
nessed this contest many times. 

Here was excitement identical with that at- 
tending upon the charming process, for the 





of fascination, which is generally thought to be 





snake’s attitude and acts were precisely similar 
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to those attendant on the power of fascination, 
and the excitement on the part of the snake 
was certainly not dependent upon the presence 
of the rat, nor was it caused by the desire for 
food, yet it operated upon the rat precisely as 
in the case just stated. Rats, as well as many 
other animals, will, when hopeless of escape, at- 
tack the enemy about to destroy them, however 
great the disparity of strength may be. 
Mankind, after investing the snake with the 
power of fascination, in turn claim to extend 
over the snake a power equally mysterious and 
wonderful. This power is called snake charm- 
ing, by which is meant a power possessed by 
some of handling with impunity poisonous 
snakes—a power acquired, in the first instance, 
by the influence which man is known to exert 
over them; and secondly, by some mysterious 
controlling power exercised by the charmer 
over the serpent, that renders it powerless to 
inflict injury. That many persons do handle 


poisonous snakes with impunity seems to be a | 


well-established fact; but that this immunity 
from injury proceeds from, or is due to some 
peculiar organization or idiosyncrasy on the part 
of the person handling the snake, is, I think, sus- 
ceptible of very great doubt. For many years I 
have been, for the sake of examination or amuse- 
ment, in the habit of catching and handling, 
when ever I met with them, all snakes which I 
knew were not poisonous. I have always found 


that, however furious and disposed to bite before 
and after capture, they soon become thoroughly 


subdued after being handled for a short time. I 
kept three snakes in my bedroom during an en- 
tire summer, and handled them daily in every 
possible way, yet I never knew one attempt to 
bite. 

The snake-charmers, wherever found, before 
catching the snake, invariably places it under 
the soothing and attracting influence of music ; 
for, in common with some other animals, snakes 
yield themselves readily to this influence. The 
snake is then caught by the neck, being thus 
disabled from biting; and after being handled 
for a short time, it ceases to make the attempt. 
This characteristic does not belong to the snake 
tribe alone. Washington Irving, in his Tour 
on the Prairies, gives a graphic picture of the 
taming of the wild horse. In a very short time 
the horse discovers that he is mastered, and 
powerless to inflict injury ; he then yields him- 
self to his fate, and is thoroughly subdued. 
Whether this explains and reveals the wonder- 
ful power of the snake-charmer, is for future 
experiment to determine. 

Some years ago, I met with a large rattle- 
snake in Ash County, situated in the mountain- 
ous part of North Carolina. I cut a rod, some 
ten feet in length, and commenced whipping 
him, to see whether, by tormenting, I could in- 
duce him to bite, and thus kill himself. I did 
not succeed, although I thrashed him soundly. 
Here was a fine chance for him to avenge him- 
self upon his tormentor by bringing into play 
his boasted power of fascination. Yet he did 





not do so, although he was in his coil, eyes 
glistening and rattles humming at least twenty 
times during the period I permitted him to live. 
I examined him critically, exchanged glances 
with him, with his rattler humming in my ears, 
yet I felt no symptoms of being fascinated ; 
neither was I, in the slightest degree, affected 
by any odor, although most of the time I was 
within ten feet or less of him, and such, too, it 
appears to me, will be the experience with any 
and all persons who are not afraid of snakes. 

A gentleman of high standing and of estab- 
lished veracity informed me that the negroes 
belonging to his father, while at work in the 
field, killed a rattlesnake of such unusual size 
that they were induced to bring it to the house 
that the family might see it. Its head was 
chopped off and left in the field. The snake 
was laid under some shade-trees, upon the 
branches of which a pair of mocking-birds had 
built their nest. The birds soon discovered 
the snake, and at once sounded their notes of 
alarm and distress ; they commenced approach- 
ing, and finally came in immediate contact with 
the snake. In short, they exhibited all the 
phenomena of the fascinated in perfection, with 
the exception, that they did not jump into the 
snake’s mouth, which, fortunately for them, was 
a mile distant. 

I have frequently heard it asserted, that the 
snake, after fascinating the bird, opens its mouth 
and the bird jumps into it. To test the truth 
of this, I caught a black spreading adder, and 
tying an end of a piece of twine around his 
neck, I made the other end fast to some shrub- 
bery that grew in the yard, and near some oth- 
er shrubbery in which a pair of mocking-birds 
had their nests. The snake was soon discov- 
ered by the birds, and in a short time they were 
as much fascinated as birds ever become. They 
approached the reptile with feathers reversed, 
uttering their notes of alarm, and were a dozen 
times in contact with him. On the other hand, 
the snake seemed only bent on escaping, and in 
his efforts to accomplish this, had neither time 
nor inclination to exert his famed power of fas- 
cination. It was exerted, however, to its fullest 
extent, so far as the birds were concerned. At 
length the snake, in its efforts to escape, brought 
his body so far through the loop twine around 
his neck that he suffocated. This made no dif- 
ference, and the birds continued to be as much 
fascinated after as before his death. They were 
several times driven away, but would as often 
return. 

In these instances, what becomes of the won- 
drous power of the serpent’s eye? Mark this, 
for we shall advert to it again—two birds were 
charmed at one and the same time by a sin- 
gle snake. If snakes have this power, may we 
not suppose it somewhat akin to, if not identi- 
cal, with mesmerism? If this be so, it must 
be exerted through the eye or by contact. But 
it is asserted by the advocates of this science, 
that the will has control of the subject acted 
upon by it. In this case, however, the eye or 
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contact must have first brought the subject in 
a fit condition to be acted upon by the will. 
All this supposes vitality to exist. Ifa dead 
snake exert it, what becomes of this science as 
applied to snakes? But throwing mesmerism 
out of the question, fascination, if it exist at all, 
must be dependent upon vitality, and exercised 
by means of the eye; yet a dead snake exerts it. 

I will state here, that fascination is only seen 
in perfection during the season of incubation, 
and while the birds are rearing their young. 
There is a marked difference between the ac- 
tions of birds when in the presence of the snake 
during this period and at other times when not 
so engaged. I will now endeavor to account 
for all the phenomena exhibited by the birds 
while in the presence of the tempter, without 
invoking the aid of this mysterious power—fas- 
cination. 

To do this, however, it will be necessary first 
to establish the fact, that inferior animals rea- 
son, or that they possess faculties susceptible of 
improvement, and that they profit by experience, 
observation, and parental teaching. All modern 
naturalists, I believe, agree that they do possess 
this faculty. That with them instinct is the 
predominant and reason the lesser faculty, and 
the opposite of this is that in regard to man. 
The word instinct means something fixed, un- 
improvable, consequently susceptible of no ad- 
vance, and is resistless in its impulse. A rob- 
in builds her nest now as in the beginning: this 
illustrates instinct. The hut of the savage has, 
by progression, been improved into the pal- 
ace, showing what the larger development of 
reason accomplishes. Now let us see if the in- 
ferior animals do possess faculties susceptible 
of advance and improvement. An animal (man 
inclusive) which had never seen a snake, would 
lave no more fear of one than it would have of 
an eel under similar circumstances. It is the 
experience of all frontiersmen, that a deer that 
has never seen a man has little or no fear of 
him. Experience is necessary, it would seem, 
even to make human beings afraid of serpents, 
although it is supposed the dread is instinctive. 
Mr. M. M‘Cowley, a substantial citizen of this 
State, a short time after landing in this coun- 
try (he being a native of Ireland), and while 
wandering in search of a home, met with a rat- 
tlesnake lying in his path. Here was a good 
opportunity for testing the existence of discrim- 
inating fear; of this M‘Cowley felt nothing, 
for placing his stick upon the snake’s head, he 
seized it by the neck, utterly unconscious of his 
dlanger, and carried it to the next house, He 
entered, and, throwing the snake upon the floor, 
to the extreme terror of its inmates, he inquired 
what animal it was. M‘Cowley had never be- 


fore seen a snake, nor had he a correct idea of 
its form. 

Birds, seals, and other animals found for the 
first time on uninhabited islands, are regardless 
of the presence of man; so a quail or chick- 
en would evince no fear of a hawk had they 
never scen one. 


A distinguished writer says 


| that the wild turkey is a foolish bird when found 


beyond the settlements; in the settlements no 
animal is more wary, A hen, by her peculiar 
cluck (which her brood well. understand), tells 
her charge of the approach of the hawk. This 
note and its import have been told them by 
their mother, and the knowledge of it is not in- 
stinctive, for a brood of young ducks, hatched 
and reared by the same hen, understand and 
obey the same note. All this proves that the 
inferior animals do possess faculties susceptible 
of improvement, and this constitutes reason; 
otherwise deer, birds, seals, etc., should, under 
any, and all circumstances, exhibit the same 
constant dread of man; we know they do not. 
The turkey should be as stupid in one situation 
as another, and young ducks would not under- 
stand the note of their foster-mother. Again, 
all animals have the instinct of fear, but, as we 
have seen in the case of M‘Cowley, this does 
not teach them which enemy to avoid. 

This education, whether from parental teach- 
ing, or from observation, or experience, accom- 
plishes for them ; and farther, it is a fixed law 
of nature, that each race of animals, without 
exception, either eats or is eaten by some other 
race, and that each race has its peculiar modes 
of attack, defense, and escape; the defense and 
escape dependent upon the mode of attack. 
We will now apply all this to the question at 
issue. 

Carnivorous animals either take their prey 
by agility or stratagem ; in this case strategy is 
made use of. Experience (reason) has taught 
the snake that all animals have learned to hold 
him in great terror. Observation and experi- 
ence have also taught him that, when once seen, 
birds will come within his reach, provided he 
remains perfectly still. During the season of in- 
cubation and of rearing their young, birds will 
come within his reach whether he is at rest or 
in motion. So soon, therefore, as he sees the 
birds have seen him, he remains motionless. 
If it be in the breeding season, parental instinct 
or affection impels the bird to attack him, and 
under this impulse, the strongest known to na- 
ture, the bird frequently sacrifices its own life 
in vain efforts to save that of its offspring. The 
peculiarity in the bird’s mode of attack is due 
to its particular instinct. Many other animals, 
prompted by parental instinct and solicitude, 
will suffer death before they will desert their 
young. Now add to this. parental instinct the 
anxiety and distress consequent to the knowl- 
edge that their offspring are about to be de- 
stroyed, and it accounts for many, if not all of 
the phenomena in question. 

Hence, it is evident that parental affection 
and solicitude prompts the bird to preserve the 
life ofits young, and completely overshadows 
the modicum of reason which it possesses. In- 
deed, the birds on these occasions seem to lose 
their senses altogether, precisely as it would be 
with a woman who has an affectionate mother 
under similar circumstances. A remarkable 





trait, frequently exhibited by birds as well as 
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by other animals, is often mistaken by the care- 
less observer for fascination ; I allude to curi- 
osity, which is as strong in the inferior races as 
in man. A hunter conceals himself in the 
grass on the prairies, and by gently waving his 
hankerchief, attached to the end of his ramrod, 
attracts the deer within reach of his rifle. Ap- 
proach a squirrel feeding in the woods on the 
ground, so that he does not see you; give him 
a sudden fright by throwing a stone at him, and 
at the same time screaming at the top of your 
voice, and he will take up the first tree within 
his reach. Remain perfectly still, and he will 
soon endeavor to find out the cause of his alarm, 
and will, in the end, descend the tree and come 
right up to you, exhibiting, however, much cau- 
tion in his approach. ‘Trolling for ducks on 
the Potomac River, furnishes an instance where 
birds yield to this attraction. 

A snake in motion or at rest is seen by the 
bird at other than the breeding season; if at 
rest, curiosity comes in play, for the bird is by 
no means sure of the snake’s identity; hence 
he approaches cautiously and doubtingly. When 
he is satisfied he has found out his enemy, he 
will attack him, or if not, he is sure to scold 
him soundly by his chattering. It is a com- 
mon occurrence among birds for the weaker to 
attack the stronger, provided the stronger be a 
a bird of prey or an enemy to its race, as is the 
case with the snake. Now when the bird under 
these circumstances attacks the snake, it is, in 
the opinion of wonder-seekers, fascination. 

Let us now inquire if man can not himself 
fascinate as well as the snake. One warm sum- 
mer’s evening I had taken off my coat, and was 
sitting in the piazza of an office built in the 
midst of a grove in which some colts were graz- 
ing. I had on a black vest and white pants; 
my feet were resting on the railing of the piazza, 
and my body thrown back at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. ‘The colts came around the cor- 
ner of the office in full view of me, and were 
much alarmed at my party-colored costume and 
uncouth attitude. They threw up their heads 
and tails, and galloped off some fifty yards, 
when they turned and gazed at me with great 
wonder and curiosity. They soon began cau- 
tiously to approach, until within a short dis- 
tance, when, after eying me curiously, they 
again galloped off, and a second time turned 
and gazed at me as before. This they contin- 
ued to do, advancing and retreating as long as 
{ remained stationary: so soon as I moved and 
changed my position, the charm was broken. 

Here is pretty much the same condition of 
fascination as is exhibited by birds out of the 
breeding season. 

Another instance, in which, however, the ani- 
mal charmed was a bird: I was partially con- 
cealed while sitting late one evening on the 
banks of a mill-pond, awaiting the arrival of 
wild ducks that were in the habit of roosting in 
the pond. A wren observed me, and began to 
exhibit great uneasiness, hopping from twig to 
twig, and uttering cries of distress. While I 





remained perfectly still, the wren was a dozen 
times within my reach; in short, it was fasci- 
nated. I moved, and again the charm was 
broken. Had asnake instead of myself excited 
the bird’s curiosity, it would, after being satis- 
fied of the identity of the snake, have attacked 
it—such is, at least, the usual habit of birds. 

If fascination is dependent upon some power 
emanating from the snake’s eye, it must exert 
its power through the eye of the animal acted 
upon, and the gaze must be constant and mnu- 
tual; consequently but one bird should be 
brought under its influence at a time. Yet two 
or a dozen may be seen round a snake, dead 
or alive. Place a dead snake in view of a 
mocking-bird’s nest, and both birds will be- 
come charmed at the same time. 





A NIGHTLY SCENE IN LONDON. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
N the fifth of last November, I, accompanied 
by a friend well known to the public, acci- 
dentally strayed into Whitechapel. 
miserable evening ; 
raining hard. 

There are many woeful sights in that part of 
London, and it has been well known to me, in 
most of its aspects, for many years. We had 
forgotten the mud and rain in slowly walking 
along and looking about us, when we found our- 
selves, at eight o’clock, before the Workhouse. 

Crouched against the wall of the Workhouse, 
in the dark street, on the muddy pavement- 
stones, with the rain raining upon them, were 
five bundles of rags. They were motionless, 
and had no resemblance to the human form. 
Five great bee-hives, covered with rags—five 
dead bodies taken out of graves, tied neck-and- 
heels, and covered with rags—would have look- 
ed like those five bundles upon which the rain 
rained down in the public street. 

“ What is this ?” said my companion. “ What 
is this ?” 

“Some miserable people shut out of the Cas- 
ual Ward, I think,” said I. 

We had stopped before the five ragged mounds, 
and were quite rooted to the spot by their hor- 
rible appearance. Five awful Sphinxes by the 
wayside, crying to every passer-by, “Stop and 
guess! What is to be the end of a state of so- 
ciety that leaves us here!” 

As we stood looking at them, a decent work- 
ing-man, having the appearance of a stone- 
mason, touched me on the shoulder. 

“This is an awful sight, Sir,” said he, “in a 
Christian country !” 

“God knows it is, my friend,” said I. 

“T have often seen it much worse than this, 
as I have been going home from my work. I 
have counted fifteen, twenty, five-and-twenty, 
many atime. It’s a shocking thing to see.” 

“A shocking thing, indeed,” said I and my 
companion together. The man lingered near 
us a little while, wished us good-night, and 
went on. 

We should have felt it brutal in us who had 


It was a 
very dark, very muddy, and 
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a better chance of being heard than the work- 
ing-man, to leave the thing as it was, so we 
knocked at the Workhouse gate. I undertook 
to be spokesman. The moment the gate was 
opened by an old pauper, I went in, foilowed 
close by my companion. I lost no time in pass- 
ing the old porter, for I saw in his watery eye a 
disposition to shut us out. 

“ Be so good as to give that card to the mas- 
ter of the Workhouse, and say I shall be glad 
to speak to him for 2 moment.” 


We were in a kind of covered gateway, and | 


the old porter went across it with the card. Be- 
fore he had got to a door on our left, a man in 
a cloak and hat bounced out of it very sharp- 
ly, as if he were in the nightly habit of being 
bullied, and of returning the compliment. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, in a loud voice, 
“what do you want here?” 

“First,” said I, “ will you do me the favor to 
look at that card in your hand. Perhaps you 
may know my name.” 

“Yes,” says he, looking at it. 
name.” 

“Good. I only want to ask you a plain ques- 
tion in a civil manner, and there is not the least 
occasion for either of us to be angry. It would 
be very foolish in me to blame you, and I don’t 
blame you. I may find fault with the system 
you administer, but pray understand that I 
know you are here to do a duty pointed out to 
you, and that I have no doubt you do it. Now, 
I hope you won't object to tell me what I want 
to know.” 

“No,” said he, quite mollified, and very rea- 
sonable, “not at all. What is it?” 

“Do you know that there are five wretched 
creatures outside ?” 

“T haven’t seen them, but I dare say there 
are.” 

“Do you doubt that there are ?” 

“No, not at all. There might be many more.” 

“ Are they men, or women ?” 

“Women, I suppose. Very likely one or two 
of them were there last night, and the night be- 
fore last.” 

There all night, do you mean ?” 

“Very likely.” 

My companion and I looked at one another, 
and the master of the Workhouse added quick- 
ly, “ Why, Lord bless my soul! what am I to 
do? What canIdo? The place is full. The 
place is always full—every night. I must give 
the preference to women with children, mustn’t 
I? You wouldn’t have me not do that?” 

“Surely not,” said I. “It is a very humane 
principle, and quite right; and I am glad to 
hear of it. Don’t forget that I don’t blame 
jou,” 

“Well!” said he. 
again. 

“What I want to ask you,” I went on, “is 
whether you know any thing against those five 
miserable beings outside ?” 

“Don’t know any thing about them,” said he, 


“T know this 


And subdued himself 





“T ask, for this reason: that we mean to give 
them a trifle to get a lodging—if they are not 
shelterless because they are thieves, for instance, 
—You don’t know them to be thieves ?” 

“I don’t know any thing about them,” he re. 
| peated emphatically. 

“That is to say, they are shut out, solely be- 
cause the Ward is full ?” 

“Because the Ward is full.” 

“ And if they got in, they would only have a 
roof for the night and a bit of bread in the morn- 
ing, I suppose ?” 

“That's all. You'll use your own discretion 
about what you give them. Only understand 
that I don’t know any thing about them beyond 
what I have told you.” 

“Just so. I wanted to know no more. You 
have answered my question civilly and readily, 
and I am much obliged to you. I have no- 
thing to say against you, but quite the contrary. 
Good-night !” 

“Good-night, gentlemen!” And out we came 
again. 

We went to the ragged bundle nearest to the 
Workhouse-door, and I touched it. No move- 
ment replying, I gently shook it. ‘The rags be- 
gan to be slowly stirred within, and by little and 
little a head was unshrouded. The head of a 
young woman of three or four-and-twenty, as I 
should judge; gaunt with want, and foul with 
dirt, but not naturally ugly. 

“Tell us,” said I, stooping down, “ why are 
you lying here ?” 

* Because I can’t get into the Workhouse.” 

She spoke in a faint, dull way, and had no 
curiosity or interest left. She looked dreamily 
at the black sky and the falling rain, but never 
looked at me or my companion. 

“ Were you here last night ?” 

“Yes. All last night. And the night afore 
too.” 

“Do you know any of these others ?” 

“TI know her next but one. She’ was here 
last night, and she told me she come out of 
Essex. I don’t know no more of her.” 

“You were here all last night, but you have 
not been here all day ?” 

“No. Not all day.” 

“ Where have you been all day?” 

“ About the streets.” 

“What have you had to eat?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Come!” said I. “Think alittle. You are 
tired and have been asleep, and don’t quite con- 
sider what you are saying to us. You have had 
something to eat to-day. Come! Think of it!” 
“No I haven’t. Nothing but such bits as I 
could pick up about the market. Why, look at 
mel” 

She bared her neck, and I covered it up 
again. 

“If you had a shilling to get some supper 
and a lodging, should you know where to get 
it?” 

“Yes. I could do that.” 








with a wave of his arm. 4 


“For God’s sake get it then!” 
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I put the money into her hand, and she fee- 
bly rose up and went away. She never thanked 
me, never looked at me—melted away into the 
wniserable night, in the strangest manner I ever 
saw. I have seen many strange things, but not 
one that has left a deeper impression on my 
memory than the dull impassive way in which 
that worn-out heap of misery took that piece of 
money, and was lost. 

One by one I spoke to all the five. In every 
one, interest and curiosity were as extinct as in 
the first. ‘They were all dull and languid. No 
one made any sort of profession or complaint ; 
no one cared to look at me; no one thanked 
me. When I came to the third, I suppose she 
saw that my companion and I glanced, with a 
new horror upon us, at the two last, who had 
dropped against each other in their sleep, and 
were lying like broken images. She said, she 
believed they were young sisters. . These were 
the only words that were originated among the 
five. 

And now let me close this terrible account 
with a redeeming and beautiful trait of the poor- 
est of the poor. When we came out of the 
Workhouse, we had gone across the road to a 
public-house, finding ourselves without silver, 
to get change for a sovereign. I held the money 
in my hand while I was speaking to the five ap- 
paritions. Our being so engaged, attracted the 
attention of many people of the very poor sort 
usual to that place; as we leaned over the 
mounds of rags, they eagerly leaned over us to 
see and hear; what I had in my hand, and what 


I said, and what I did, must have been plain to 


nearly all the conceurse. When the last of the 
five had got up and faded away, the spectators 
opened to let us pass; and not one of them, by 
word, or look, or gesture, begged of us. Many 
of the observant faces were quick enough to 
know that it would have been a relief to us to 
have got rid of the rest of the money with any 
hope of doing good with it. But there was a 
feeling among them all that their necessities 
were not to be placed by the side of such a spec- 
tacle; and they opened a way for us in profound 
silence, and let us go. 

My companion wrote to me, next day, that 
the five ragged bundles had been upon his bed 
all night. I debated how to add our testimony 
to that of many other persons who from time 
to time are impelled to write to the newspapers, 
by having come upon some shameful and shock- 
ing sight of this description. I resolved to write 
an exact account of what we had seen, but to 
wait until after Christmas, in order that there 
might be no heat or haste. I know that the 
unreasonable disciples of a reasonable school, 
demented disciples who push arithmetic and 
political economy beyond all bounds of sense 
(not to speak of such a weakness as humanity), 
and hold them to be all-sufficient for every 
case, can easily prove that such things ought 
to be, and that no man has any business to 
mind them. Without disparaging those indis- 
pensable sciences in their sanity, I utterly re- 
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nounce and abominate them in their insanity ; 
and I address people with a respect for the 
spirit of the New Testament, who do mind 
such things, and who think them infamous in 
our streets. 


HOW I WAS DISCARDED. 

BY A MARRIED MAN. 

OUSIN Josephine! 

As I write that name my youth flows back 
upon me in a flood of purple light, and I pass 
into another sphere, almost into another being. 

In those days—beautiful days of youth—the 
sunshine seems to me to have flooded earth 
with richer glory—flushing the hills of dawn 
with purer sapphire, and suffusing the blue 
mountain ranges with such crimson sunsets as 
now never fall upon our work-a-day world. 
The oriole poured, from his swaying perch upon 
the summit of the flowering tulip-tree, a bright- 
er shower of musical trills and ecstatic warblings 
—falling like pearls, and diamonds, and all pre- 
cious jewels, shattered and sparkling in the 
azure atmosphere: as surely did the laughing 
streams of spring give utterance to a merrier 
ministrelsy, as they went dancing over silver 
sands, beneath weeping willows, and by grass- 
plats which the goddesses of old might fitl» 
have selected for high revel, or delicious, dreamy 
rest! See how my style runs into hyperbole 
and extravagance, as sitting here I lean m) 
brow upon my hand, and putting from me ever) 
impression of the present moment, live again 
in the bright past, with all its beauty and de- 
light—its splendor and rejoicing—its gay scenes 
and sounds, which rise up clearly, and echo in 
my heart, like the fine “horns of Elfland faint- 
ly blowing,” but loud enough to fill the wide 
atmosphere with all the life and glory, the act- 
ual coloring, influence, and perfume of that fair 
time now passed from me forever—dead in the 
dust, and only alive in the bright eyes of mem- 
ory! 

But at this rate I shall never get to the events 
I wish to tell you of—in which events my Cous- 
in Josephine had her part, and a very conspicu- 
ous part, I assure you. Tospeak of my youth, 
and omit all mention of her beautiful face, 
would be to write the adventures of Hamlet 
with the character of the prince left out; and, 
therefore, to convey a proper impression of the 
events which befell your unworthy correspond- 
ent, it is necessary to trace, with a rapid pen, 
the first scenes and the early figure. 

We lived in an old town whose actual gazet- 
teer “address” I need not dwell upon; one of 
those old hamlets which seem content to rest 
in provincial retirement, beside their murmur- 
ing brooks, overhung by weeping willows, and 
behind their forests shutting them out from the 
whirl and commotion of the flashing and hurry- 
ing world. I was the adopted son of my aunt, 
a lady of considerable wealth, who lived in the 
best house in the village, which, nevertheless, 
would scarcely have eclipsed the humblest city 
mansion—venerable old sleeper as it was, with 
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its antique gables and dormer windows, and 
roof-shadowing oaks and elms. A row of these 
fine forest monarchs extended in front of the 
house, and at sunset their long shadows fell 
upon an humbler mansion farther down the 
street, where Cousin Josephine lived. I think 
our love affair had its commencement when we 
both were children. I remember very well the 
child parties we went to when we were “little 
things,” the crowds of rosy-cheeked girls and 
boys, the games, and forfeits, with their accom- 
panying kisses and ridiculous, but merry ad- 
juncts; the walks home afterward, when more 
than one “salute” upon the dimpled cheek sent 
boy and girl to bed with laughter! All is clear 
—very clear! in memory, and again I am a 
child thinking of it all, and almost shedding 
tears, idle tears, as I sit and ponder. She was 
so beautiful then! I think I never saw a face 
of purer and more delicate loveliness; and 
when she laughed or sang, the room in which 
she was became a fair May forest, full of war- 
bling birds, with waters flowing, streamlets danc- 
ing, and a thousand tender leaflets whispering 
in the gentle winds of morning. I rhapsodize, 
you say; but who could help it? There was 
such joy and loveliness in the face, and voice, 
and motions of this child that, thinking of her 
now, and reviving once more those old days in 
which she shone so brightly, my blood flows 
faster, almost a blush comes to my cheek, and 
like a star she shines upon me out of the past, 
scattering from her face all mists and clouds, 
and blessing me with her kind friendly eyes. I 
must have loved her even then, for I well recol- 
lect the jokes of the boys and girls when after 
school I gravitated, as it were, toward Jose- 
phine, and assuming, as my rightful burden, her 
slate and satchel, went along with her through 
the sunny street toward home. That influence 
which absorbs “all thoughts, all passions, all 
delights” in the grown man, not seldom vindi- 
cates its power upon the heart of the child; and, 
assuredly, after seeing her that morning, in 
frosty January, trudging through the snow, I 
was no longer my own master! We had had 
a snow such as very seldom visited our latitude, 
and in places it was drifted more than knee-deep. 
It was still snowing, too, when looking idly out of 
our window after breakfast, as I was drawing 
on my mittens to go to school, I descried Jose- 
phine toiling through the drifts. In a moment 
my resolution to linger until the last moment 
possible was thawed by the sight of the maid- 
en, and I rushed forth to the rescue. 

I weary you with these hasty and scrawled 
sketches of memory, or I might descant at large 
upon the pretty sight Miss Josephine presented. 
How well I recall her rosy cheeks and dancing 
eyes, the little hand holding her satchel, and 
the stockings upon her feet. Yes! stockings. 
My little angel (from that time forth she filled 
that capacity) actually wore stockings, white 
and huge, above her high-quartered shoes. Her 
dress, after the childish fashion, was very short, 
and disappearing, as the comfortable woolen 





“overalls” did, about the height of the young 
lady’s knees. Mrs. Grundy pardon me! it rea). 
ly seemed as if Miss Josephine had forgotten 
two articles of dress considered indispensable— 
her shoes, and what are now called pantalets, 
Thus accoutred, little Josie, as we called her, 
struggled manfully through the snow-drifts, 
laughing with all the zest of childhood, and 
careless how many downy flakes fell on her 
rosy cheeks, or how the wind pierced through 
her cloak. At times, as though in defiance of 
snow and ice upon the walk, and every obstacle, 
she tripped along, and burst out into the mer- 
riest of songs, and laughed gleefully. But win- 
ter and his “picking geese” proved too much 
for little Josie at last. Just as I reached her 
she vigorously attacked an iramense snow-drift, 
into which her stockings, and consequently what 
they protected, plunged; and struggling in the 
mass of snow, she seemed to be brought to a 
stand-still. Another struggle, however, extri- 
cated her, and she dashed on. But unhappy 
chance! She placed her incautious feet upon 
a surface of ice, thinly covered with snow: she 
slipped—another moment would have witness- 
ed a dangerous fall, when I caught her in my 
arms. Admire the tableau, my friend! Lean- 
ing back, startled and frightened, the little maid- 
en scarcely knew who supported her, and the 
rosy face lying near my own exhibited a pair 
of wide-extended eyes, which caused her res- 
cuer to burst into laughter. Miss Josephine at 
this time was fourteen, and so you will readily 
understand how it happened that she speedily 
regained the perpendicular, and withdrew her- 
self, blushing, from my encircling arms, and al- 
most pouted at the necessary embrace. We 
went on, talking merrily—I was a gay boy of 
seventeen then—and she disappeared from me 
within the school, where now none went but 
girls, our own being different. 

From that moment there was no doubt in 
my own mind on the subject of my feelings. I 
was in love with Josie, and I gloried in the en- 
nobling thought. I revolved the propriety of 
making an instant declaration. I consulted 
aunt mysteriously upon the subject of my im- 
mediate withdrawal from school, and assump- 
tion of the law as my profession. I walked big, 
talked big, and thought big, in the full meaning 
of those somewhat vulgar expressions. My 
aunt informed me that I was a goose, though 
she smiled—admiringly, I have since thought— 
at my boyish ardor and bright hopefulness ; and 
then she bid me go and learn my Latin, and not 
“ anticipate the season of life promised by Prov- 
idence.” This advice was, of course, rather 
amusing: to address a man in that way was (oo 
irrational! And I gently caressed a downy 
upper-lip, and that portion of my countenance 
where whiskers were rapidly sprouting, though 
as yet undiscernible upon the surface, as smooth 
as a leaf of the red dog-wood. I, however, paid 
decent respect to my good aunt’s commands, and 
for the present dismissed the idea of studying 





and practicing law, and going to the United 
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States Senate. I employed my time in the 
more pleasing occupation of writing verses; and 
I recollect, with perfect distinctness, the admi- 
ration I experienced for these first efforts of my 
unaccustomed muse. I found, the other day, 
the discolored leaves upon which these “ po- 
ems” by courtesy were inscribed, and I honestly 
confess that they were absolutely shocking. But 
why criticise and deride these first warbles of 
the unpracticed songster and author? Ah! he 
was young then—his unfeathered wings had not 
borne him beyond the parent nest, into the bit- 
ing winds of this wicked world, and he faltered 
out his early carol tremulous and untrained, and 
scarcely louder than the whisper of the forest 
leaves. I offset my expressive “ Ah!” with an 
“ Alas !” however, and say that those first lisp- 
ings were more heartfelt than what since I have 
uttered, as my boyhood was more full of joy 
and glory than all the days that have flushed 
my life with beauty since. I'll keep them, then, 
my leaves of the past—spring leaves: I have 
many faded autumn leaves to lay aside with 
them. 

Josephine saw the verses, and I think she 
admired them profoundly. They were exhibit- 
ed, too, by her mischievous elder sister, Anna, 
and you may be sure the young lady was teased 
considerably about her devoted lover. We didn’t 
care much, however; and now I look back on 
those evenings we spent in the fields, the woods, 
the garden, as the happiest and serenest of my 
life. As I pass on from those scenes and days, 
with their laughter and joy, and bright youthful 
hopes, illusions, and romantic dreams—as I pass 
on to the after-scenes I went through—bright, 
it may be, and beautiful, but not so wholly clear, 
and tranquil, and unclounded—I pause a moment 
to gaze back upon the vale of boyhood; and 
with bent head, and hanging arms, and sighing 
lips, bid farewell to the queen of my childhood. 
Child Josephine! I salute you as I go from you, 
and call you beautiful, and tender, and sincere 
as any nature ever born into this world! You 
shine upon me now, a gracious phantom, with 
kind eyes, and rosy cheeks, and soft white hands, 
which hold out flowers toward me—withered 
flowers they are! for as I take them from your 
hands I find them droop: they fall down brit- 
tle, and as though kept for long years! Your 
figure vanishes, and I pass on. 

At eighteen I was sent by my aunt to col- 
lege—a college so far from our little hamlet, 
that it really seemed to me that it must have its 
foundations in some sphere beyond that imagin- 
ary point, “the end of the earth.” Of the utter 
despair, the Stygian gloom, which wrapped my 
spirit in its black cloud when I realized the ne- 
cessity of parting with Cousin Josephine, I will 
not speak. As the heart of boyhood lives in the 
present hour, without thought of any world more 
bright, so the annihilation of his actual happi- 
hess appears to such a nature an eternal loss. 
I did not realize the fact that time would flow 
on surely and regularly—that the rolling hours 
would sweep into the past the college session— 





that I should come back in a year or two, and 
stand where then I stood. The parting with 
Josephine was thus a scene of tragic despair. I 
was firm and heroic, but plunged in night. The 
beautiful and tender girl evidently felt keenly 
for me; and I have since known, experienced 
a regret even deeper than what she expressed 
at my departure. ‘Tears were in her eyes, and 
when she spoke her voice faltered, and was 
broken; and we stood thus in the garden, I 
leaning against the old elm-tree under which 
we had played together, mere babies—she with 
hanging head and quivering lip, which she did 
not care to conceal; for at fifteen, you may have 
observed, young ladies possess warmer emotions, 
or are more willing to permit them to be seen, 
than in the after-times, when they have learned 
the lessons of “propriety.” Josephine stood 
thus for some time, silent, like myself. She 
then essayed to speak—her tears choked her— 
and covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into tumultuous sobs. What would you have 
done—I mean, my friend, when you were eight- 
een, and in love? She was my cousin, you may 
tell Mrs. Grundy, if she reads this, and that may 
have some weight with her, as a vindication of 
my action when I saw Josephine in tears. Ina 
moment her head lay upon my breast, and a 
shower of tears and kisses fell upon the auburn 
hair, and the trembling form was pressed closely 
to another form scarcely less tremulous with 
emotion. A few broken words, a few boyish 
protestations of eternal devotion, promises to 
write, and faltering words of love; then the face 
and form of the child melted away into a haze, 
which my moist eyes caused to lie upon the 
horizon—the horizon of home, from which the 
rattling stage-coach bore me on my way to col- 
lege. 

I did not come home for two years, Of these 
two years it is wholly unnecessary that I should 
say any thing, since the events of my college 
life have absolutely no connection with what I 
have set out to relate. There was one incident, 
however, so to speak, which I may mention. 
For the first few months of my collegiate career 
Josephine and myself kept up a correspondence, 
which I have now yonder in my escritoir—her 
own letters, at least—and which I often recur 
to, and read again, with a strange, wistful emo- 
tion, made up of smiles and tears, of laughter 
and sighs. The package is tied with a little 
silken ribbon of blue and gold, which, in the old 
days—a long, long time ago—served to bind up 
the waves of her bright hair. It was the fash- 
ion then, and one day I feloniously appropri- 
ated it, and went away and dreamed with my 
eyes fixed on it, like an honest fellow in love; 
and now it ties up her letters—her letters re- 
ceived at college when I was eighteen! Strange 
rustling scrolls of memory, from which exhales 
an aroma of romance and boyhood! which 
whisper as the forest leaves of youth whispered! 
which inclose, in their frail and age-diseolored 
folds, how much of love and splendor, of regret 
and sighing, of dreams which are the only reali- 
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ties! I read them a thousand times then, hang- 
ing over their pages, and weighing every expres- 
sion with the fondest and foolishest delight. I 
have read them a thousand times since, linger- 
ing upon the details of home scenes, listening 
to their far-away cadences, as to the sound of 
silent laughter, and purifying my heart with a 
tender regret as they spoke to me. As I place 
them carefully again in the hidden drawer of 
my old secretary, neatly tied with the old blue 
and golden ribbon, I feel that I have left the 
present for a time—lived for a season in the 
beautiful and noble past again, drinking in 
azure, and sunlight, and perfume—that past of 
azure skies and golden light, even like my rib- 
bon, but not near so beautiful and noble as the 
mature which illustrated and adorned it—the 
little maiden with the deep-blue eyes and gold- 
en hair! 

Pardon me, friend; but it is hard to look 
upon my old letters and not dream. They are 
not numerous, for soon an unaccountable re- 
serve began to invade Josephine’s letters to me; 
then they became brief and constrained; then 
they came at longer intervals; then they ceased 
coming at all. I need not dwell upon my vary- 
ing emotions of surprise and disquiet, of sorrow 
and irritation, of gradually declining regret at 
the loss of an accustomed solace. A time came 
at last when Josephine and myself were no lon- 
ger correspondents, and about this time—Jo- 
sephine’s pure and tender voice having ceased 
to speak to me, and steel me with the memory 
of her lovely and pious nature against tempta- 
tion and vice—at this time, I say, as the village 
Mrs. Grundy was fond of relating, with dread- 
ful movement of the austere eyebrows and 
shakings of the ancient head, I began to be- 
come what is popularly known as “a little 
wild.” This is not the expression used at the 
time by Mrs. Grundy, for whom I don’t mind 
saying I have from my earliest years expe- 
rienced much disregard, not to say contempt. 
The venerable and influential lady used, I be- 
lieve, on one occasion at a tea-drinking, the ex- 
pression, “ abandoned profligate,” in alluding to 
myself and my collegiate career. She uttered 
these expressive words in the presence of Jo- 
sephine, of course; for you have met with this 
lady, and you must have observed that she 
never fails to select such occasions for her ha- 
rangues —occasions, namely, when her bitter 
words strike deepest and wound deadliest. I 
heard that Josephine, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes suffused but sparkling, defended my un- 
fortunate reputation, and extracted from Mrs. 
Grundy the expression, “Hoity! toity!” indica- 
tive of contempt and disregard of so feeble an 
adversary. I believe, however, that the dear girl 
had to throw down her work and go away crying 
at last, overwhelmed by Mrs. G.’s sarcasm and 
allusions to the origin of her defense of me; for 
how can a tender girl, with nothing but a loving 
heart, repel and strangle the slanders of so pow- 
erful an adversary as this world-celebrated Mrs. 
Grundy? And now do you know why the old 





lady called me an abandoned profligate, and 
spoke of me further as on the high road to 
the gallows? I will tell you. Old Professor 
B—— had a horse, and Tom Randolph gave a 
supper. I’m afraid we all drank too much that 
night—I mean the guests of T’.. R.—and at one 
or two, ante meridian, we sallied forth, and 
chanced to see the venerable animal, nick- 
named Bucephalus, serenely browsing on the 
college-green. Where the paint came from J 
knew not; but certainly Bucephalus, after pass- 
ing from our hands, presented the appearance 
of a new species of animal, intensely green, all 
except his legs, which were white as usual. 
With some other coloring matter the letters 
r?+pr=q 

were painted upon his side, that being the col- 
lege designation of his excellent and really re- 
spected master. The consequence of this freak, 
which I own to have been in bad taste, was a 
court-martial of the offenders, and the request 
from the faculty that I and half a dozen others 
would avail ourselves of permanent leave of ab- 
sence from Alma Mater. By exertion of friend- 
ly authorities, however, this leave was restrict- 
ed, and a rustication—at a country tavern some 
miles off—was prescribed ; after which we were 
restored to favor and the offense overlooked. I 
believe there were some rebellious scenes at the 
trial, and certainly, for some reason, our sen- 
tence, its modification, and the whole affair, got 
into the newspapers and reached our hamlet. 
You know Mrs. Grundy continues still to take 
newspapers from all parts of the world; she read 
my name in a certain column, and the scene at 
the tea-drinking was the result. Mrs. Grundy 
thereafter made it her business to discover ey- 
ery thing relating to my unworthy self; and if I 
turned my toes too much out or in, or rode a horse 
at too rapid a pace, or erected my feet, in smok- 
ing, to a position too much above my head upon 
the mantle-piece, or snored too loud in my sleep, 
or did any other action criminal and worthy 
of reprobation, this ubiquitous or terribly-well- 
informed old lady discovered every thing, and 
duly reported it, with an ominous shake of the 
head, at the next tea-drinking Don’t many of 
us, young fellows or old, know numerous Mrs. 
Grundys? Is not Mrs. Grundy every where— 
an old hag who tears us to pieces, limb by limb; 
and gloats over the disjecta membra of our rep- 
utations with cruel and triumphant laughter}; 
and sits on our laboring breasts at night a 
horrible nightmare; accompanying us equally 
throughout the day, and causing us to shake in 
our shoes when her bony finger points toward 
us, and her skinny lips address themselves to 
speak ? 

But whither do I wander? I am not telling 
my story, and your patience is failing. I man- 
aged to survive the mortifying reflection that 
Mrs. Grundy did not admire me; and the 
thought of Josephine went far to keep me from 
those undignified and often impure courses 
which young men not seldom pursue at col- 








lege. If she had only written to me, and per- 
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mitted me, even through the cold medium of 
the mail, to hear her kind voice, and look upon 
her tender face, alive with pure and sweet emo- 
tion of regard for me, I am sure that nothing 
could have tempted me to frequent any scenes 
which I would not have had her holy eyes to 
look upon; and I perfectly well remember an 
actual instance of this sort, where a letter from 
her in my bosom made the reveling orgy I had 
sought a vile glare of inane lights and silly mon- 
strous vanity, from which I retired in disgust, 
to go into that purer atmosphere of home, and 
purity, and love. But young ladies will not be- 
lieve it. Tom or Dick’s a wild fellow, and it is 
not proper to correspond with one who, maybe, 
will show the letters to unworthy eyes, and 
“maybe I'd better not.” Oh, cruel slander on 
the heart of youth, dreaming, and yearning, and 
trying to escape from crime and revelry to home 
and tender eyes ! 

Josephine wrote to me no more, but her in- 
fluence made me purer, and the last year at 
college saw me a hard student. Ileft my Alma 
Mater with a creditable degree, and went home 
to read a few months; and then, my majority 
being attained, commence the practice of the 
law. 

The old stage-coach, with the same driver, 
the same horses, the same old lounging roll, and 
the identical habit of stopping at the roadside 
taverns to get a drink and light his pipe, bore me 
to the good old home of my aunt, and in the 
arms of that tender old dame I was soon locked, 
with half a dozen kisses, and two tears which 
rolled from beneath the spectacles, and were 
wiped away by the thin, white hand. After all, 
friend, there’s nothing like home, as the song 
has long since told us; and I felt,-as I looked 
upon the familiar objects from which I had for 
two years been separated, that the wide world, 
fall as it may be of excitement and adventure, 
and bright landscapes and grand edifices, is a 
very poor and inferior thing in comparison with 
the obscure and quiet nook, where the old shad- 
ow falls from the good old elms, where the old 
brook purls under the old willows of our youth, 
where—better than all—the fond eyes of love 
are strained down the road to welcome us, and 
the arms which we lay in, as little weak babies, 
are waiting to clasp the grown man to the heart 
forever true! I had seen all and heard every 
thing before I went to Josephine’s. At last she 
stood before me, and I was fairly dazzled! I 
have traveled much since, and seen fair faces in 
many climes, but I do not think I have ever 
seen a vision of more surpassing loveliness than 
that which Cousin Josephine, as I found my- 
self thenceforward calling her, presented. I do 
not mean that I have not seen a fairer complex- 
ion, for I think the honest suns of country fes- 
tivals had made their impression ; but the lips 
were so red, the cheek of such a tender and 
delicate rose-tint, the hair so profuse, golden, 
and shifting in its shadowy silken folds, and the 
blue eyes, above all, so deep, and soft, and con- 
fiding, that I thought then, and have continued 





to think since, that but few countenances have 
ever rivaled this one in delicate oveliness. 
Well, I am prosing again; but I have my old 
excuse. I will get on more rapidly. Of course 
I had not reached twenty, and flirted with every 
girl in a circuit of fifteen miles around college, 
and aired my knowledge of “ what is proper un- 
der the circumstances,” and all that—without 
coming to the conclusion that cousins had privi- 
leges—especially cousins sustaining toward each 
other such relations as existed between Jose- 
phine and myself. I modestly advanced to fold 
her in my arms, with a matter-of-course air, and 
guddenly found the young lady retreat. She 
was no longer “Josie,” you observe, my dear 
friend; she was “Cousin Josephine.” The old 
school-days, snow-drifts, stockings, and verses 
wherein dove invariably rhymed to dove, were 
no longer any thing but pleasant recollections, 
calculated to raise a merry laugh, or cause cu- 
rious speculation upon the length of time em- 
braced in a very few years. In a word, we were 
gentleman and lady, you see; and as it is not 
the invariable custom of gentlemen and ladies 
to embrace and kiss when they meet, this view 
was acted upon by Cousin Josephine. There 
was not the slightest prudery in her manner of 
refusing me the proffered “salute,” as our hon- 
est grandpas called it; no affectation of being 
offended ; no stiff drawing back and “ dignified” 
stateliness of demeanor. Cousin Josephine 
merely drew back laughing and blushing a lit- 
tle, and placed suddenly a rocking-chair be- 
tween us, and said she was extremely glad to 
see me, and wasn’t I glad to see every body 
again? You scoff at me in your mind, do you 
not, for relinquishing my prize in a manner 
so cowardly? Well, I acquiesce: it was cow- 
ardly, dastardly, and I can’t explain it, except 
by saying that I was so completely dazzled by 
that vision of surpassing tenderness and loveli- 
ness—so overcome by that countenance, the 
sight of which poured back my youth upon me 
in a flood of delight—so very suddenly more in 
love than ever, I might as well add, that I had 
no adventurous enterprise at my command, I 
became all at once nervous and respectful ; my 
impudence, if you will have it so, deserted me; 
and from that time forth I never attempted this 
species of amusement. Cousin Josephine soon 
came forth from her fortress—added a second 
pressure of her hand to those given by her moth- 
er and sister Anna, whom I have spoken of, a 
very handsome girl of twenty-three—and then 
I was made to answer ten thousand questions, 
and subjected them to the same necessity. I re- 
mained until a late hour, falling more and more 
deeply in love, I may as well confess at once; 
and when I went home to my kind aunt's, the 
future presented the appearance of an uncom- 
monly brilliant landscape, over which drooped 
a delicate couleur de rose, and across whose flow- 
ery hills and grassy meadows two persons, re- 
spectively of the male and female sex, walked 
arm-in-arm, or even more affectionately, toward 
a church, in the door of which stood one of the 
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most amiable of ministers, surrounded by friends 
with bridal favors of white ribbon. I went 
home in this pleasant state of mind, with these 
rosy dreams, and met there many more friends 
gathered together to welcome me home, As 
yet I had not seen Mrs. Grundy. 

You may imagine that my love for Josephine 
did not diminish or change, having commenced 
so auspiciously, as it were, on first sight. What 
had been the strange, wondrous, indescribable 
emotion of the boy, became very soon the pas- 
sion of the young man, whose heart had grown 
to crave some answering heart, to sigh for some 
object upon which to expend the treasures of 
its love. I saw Josephine almost daily, and 
thus thrown in contact with her constantly, I 
grew to love her with the warmest devotion—a 
devotion made up equally of the romance of 
the boy and the passion of the man. Why 
should I lengthen out my story, or expend my 
time in telling you of these first throbs of deep 
and genuine affection? Solomon and Mr. 
Thackeray have told us that there is nothing 
new under the sun; that all characters march 
through all fables; and we have both lived 
long enough to know that Corydon in love with 
Chloe exhibits much the same emotions, and 
follows much the same means of conveying a 
knowledge of their existence to his :nistress, as 
his neighbor in the cottage over the way, young 
Strephon, who pines for the love of Eudora. 
Some time passed thus, and every day I was 
happier and more hopeful; for every day Jose- 
phine smiled upon me more sweetly, and a 
thousand beauties in her tender and sincere 
character riveted my affection, and made me 
believe also that my own natural amiability and 
good-humor were congenial traits to one so good 
and gentle. I had been received by my friends, 
and almost every body, with plentiful indica- 
tions of pleasure, and I believe I had shaken 
hands with every one in the village. One re- 
spectable inhabitant I had, however, chanced 
not to meet with. This was Mrs. Grundy. 
Where that most venerable and terrible old 
lady kept herself I had not been able to find, 
and I was very glad not to see her; for I had, 
yon observe, some fear of her. Still I thought 
it advisable to search for her, for the purpose 
of remonstrating with, or of defying her—and 
I looked diligently. She sometimes paid a visit 
to Miss Araminta Skoggins, at the corner near 
the post-office, I had heard, and I made a 
morning call upon Miss Araminta, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the old lady. I was disap- 
pointed—she was not there; and I saw at a 
glance that Miss Araminta was much too ami- 
able a person to give even so much as a night’s 
shelter to such a fault-finding visitor as Mrs. 
Grundy. 
would have fallen upon my neck and wept for 
joy, she was so glad to see me; and this you 
must confess was very forgiving, considering the 
fact that I had, in my youthful days, circulated 
numerous pleasantly-devised stories concerning 
this lady, going to show, every one of them, 





I thought the elderly Miss Araminta 


that she was a “miserable old maid,” who rail. 
ed at marriage and the male sex on the very 
same ground that the fox derided the grapes as 
sour and unworthy of a refined palate. I saw 
that Miss Araminta had completely forgiven 
these boyish discourtesies; and I went away, 
smiting my breast—figuratively, of course—ijp 
token of remorse for my foul injustice. She 
pressed my hand tenderly as I departed, and 
requested me to call again very soon, and I went 
away with a light heart; for you will readily 
imagine I did not wish to see Mrs. Grundy. | 
gave up looking for the old lady at last, and 
yielded myself without reserve to the delightful 
idea of winning Josephine, and living quietly 
for the rest of my days in this my native town, 
surrounded by friends, and practicing honorably 
and successfully my profession. Upon the whole, 
I was glad not to have seen Mrs. Grundy. 

In the long and pleasant evenings which | 
spent with Josephine, there was but one visitor 
who called frequently—a very pleasant and 
agreeable young doctor of the place, my fast 
friend, but gifted by nature with the most re- 
markable reserve of character. Tom W 
would have sooner thought of cutting off his 
right hand, I am sure, than ef discoursing about 
any thing connected with himself. Did you 
wish to know if he was getting on well? You 
were met by a generality so masterly, that it 
was impossible to discover from it whether Tom 
was on the brink of starvation or laying up five 
thousand a year. This peculiarity had gained 
him the nickname of Tom Lockup; and yet, 
on every other subject than himself and his own 
affairs, he was most pleasantly communicative. 
I thought at one time that Tom was in the fair 
way of entering the lists as my rival, but I soon 
saw reason to change my opinion. He was 
merely a pleasant and friendly visitor, who call- 
ed every evening for a week, and perhaps not 
again for three, and whose visits were depend- 
ent upon the state of his practice at the mo- 
ment. If the season was healthy, Tom lounged 
and visited; if fevers were abroad, Tom rode 
day and night through the surrounding country 
as well as the town. I thought he knew every 
body; and one day asked him, in a confidential 
chat, if Mrs. Grundy was in town. He laughed, 
said I must not mind her; and added that, al- 
though she certainly had been there, she as cer- 
tainly was not a resident then. I breathed more 
freely. Then I was not to see Mrs. Grundy! 

With Josephine my days were more and more 
pleasant. I had nearly finished my legal stud- 
ies, for at college I had laid a broad foundation, 





and I only waited for the attainment of my ma- 


jority to procure my license and commence the 
practice. That this practice was to be com- 
menced by me as a married man I devoutly 
hoped; and, making every allowance for the 
vanity of youth, the strong influence of hope in 
shaping our opinions, and the absence of any 
grave obstacle of fortune, I thought my chances 
more than evenly balanced. Josephine certain- 
ly experienced for me a deep and tender affec- 
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tivu—let me not doubt that now, above all, when 
1 sce clearly much that then was dark to me. 
Yes! how plain it is now to me that she almost 
kept pace with my own feelings, which gathered 
every day new strength; and let me be thank- 
ful for the affection of so pure a heart for one 
so unworthy. Josephine’s was one of those na- 
tures which seem gifted by Heaven with a gen- 
tleness and tenderness so pervading that none 
with whom they are thrown in contact can es- 
cape their influence. She had the most ready 
and sympathetic memory, too—that rare memory 
of the heart, which revives the scenes and impres- 
sions of the past with such marvelous accuracy 
and ease. Her nature was singularly impress- 
ible to music, to beauties of nature, above all, to 
instances of mora/ beauty and goodness. I think 
she would have wished to have had Ethel’s place 
when Colonel Newcome kissed that little maid- 
en; and Little Dorrit would have had a sister 
in her, the poor Father of the Marshalsea a new 
daughter. She would weep like a child over a 
pathetic story, or melt into tears suddenly while 
Anna was singing “Katherine Ogie.” Her 
laughter was as ready and as genuine; and re- 
calling now, here in my silent apartment, the 
whole outline and detail of her character, I re- 
cognize even then in her a character of strange 
beauty, whom I think any man might be happy 
to find in his own daily walk, to cultivate and 
improve and purify him. Do you wonder that 


I feil more and more deeply in love, like an 
honest fellow? and dreamed more and more of 
her purity and beauty? and treasured up little 


things of hers—a glove, or flower, or ribbon? 
and even thought the day more bright, the birds’ 
songs more entrancing, and the air more pure, 
when I heard and saw these sounds and natural 
sights with her—her presence giving them new 
loveliness and sweetness? Thinking of her face 
and figure now—of the true eyes and parted 
lips—I live again in the past, and feel that she 
was worthiest of all! 

I procured my license in due time, and then 
my attentions became more and more unmis- 
takable. I must have had, my friend, the air 
of a “courting man,” which species of individ- 
ual is easily distinguishable from the herd. 
Whether the happy fellows carry the flower in 
their button-hole, with a jauntier air, as who 
should say, “I am going to see my sweetheart” 
—or whether the spring in their gait, the toss 
of the head, the twirl of the cane in the neatly- 
gloved hand, convey the assurance that they are 
on matrimonial designs intent—on these points 
I can deliver nothing with precision. But I 
know full well that your genuine lover betrays 
himself above all the man with “serious inten- 
tions.” Above and beyond all I know—and 
shall never cease to remember—that Mrs. Grun- 
dy suddenly arrived in town, and declared at a 
public tea-drinking that Josephine could never, 
with a proper degree of self-respect, permit the 
addresses of a young gentleman who had been 
guilty of such “conduct” as my own at college. 

My friend, have you seen a brilliant day in 


summer blackened suddenly by a thunder-cloud 
—the vast wide ocean, while it heaves in calm 
and glassy rest, lashed all at once by storms—a 
noble ship, with all sails set, the wind ahead, 
struck suddenly aback by a squall—a merry 
sleighing party hurled into the snow—a horse 
reined suddenly upon his haunches while mov- 
ing at full speed? If you have witnessed these 
sudden and surprising events, you may fancy my 
feelings, as says the respectable Mr. Yellowplush, 
when I was informed of Mrs. Grundy’s public 
denunciation of my character. That I raged 
like the wild boar of Horace, and uttered un- 
geemly remarks, is scarcely a surprising circum- 
stance. I think if Mrs. Grundy had been a 
man I should have had her venerable blood. 
This was simply my feeling—I wished to find 
somebody that was responsible, and I found 
Miss Araminta Skoggins, and her three friends 
Seraphina, Angelina, and Sallianna. Do you 
comprehend the feelings of a man, my friend, 
who is mercilessly torn to pieces by such an in- 
exorable triumvirate, presided over by Miss Ara- 
minta? You can’t do any thing; you can not 
resist, or remonstrate, or retaliate; that is not 
polite, and you are guilty, in so doing, of want 
of chivalric courtesy to one of the fair sex. You 
are checkmated, my friend—laughed at, insult- 
ed, despised, maligned—received with a titter 
when you enter, and a giggle when you depart. 
Go and gnash your teeth in private, and kick 
the chair which stands in your way across the 
room, and then go make Miss Araminta, as she 
passes, the most smiling salutation, and lament 
in retirement that the murder of a young man’s 
reputation and his heart is not as yet a capital 
offense. There’s your recourse. 

You will perceive from the above allusion 
that 1 had come to mix up Miss Araminta Skog- 
gins, in some singular way, with Mrs. Grundy. 
I will proceed to tell you how that happened. 
As I was passing on my way to my office, just 
after hearing of the dreadful peril my prospects 
were encountering, I chanced to meet the sym- 
pathizing Tom Lockup. Tom looked really 
concerned when he saw my gloom, and, of 
course, demanded the reason. I informed him 
succinctly of the state of things, and wound up 
by declaring that I would seek out Mr. Grundy, 
and visit upon his head the slanders of his 
spouse. It was then that Tom Lockup looked 
mysteriously around, went to the windows over- 
head, next to the cellars beneath, and then, 
lowering his voice, uttered the mysterious and 
remarkable declaration that Mrs. Grundy was 
no less a person than Miss Araminta herself. 
It was not until he explained himself that I 
could take into my mind the full significance 
of this astounding declaration. His explana- 
tion was briefly this: that the words “ Mrs. 
Grundy” were an English paraphrase for the 
voice of lying rumor, the tattle of gossips, the 
tongue of slander, picking a hole in his or her 
neighbor's coat and rejoicing in having a whole 
garment herself. Tom Lockup ended by de- 





claring that the particular Mrs. Grundy who had 
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so kindly taken my reputation and affairs gen- 
erally in charge, was no less a person than Miss 
Araminta Skoggins and her least amiable friend 
Miss Angelina. 

You may imagine my consternation when I 
had reluctantly come to Tom’s conclusion—my 
indignation and astonishment. Had not Miss 
Araminta nearly reposed upon my bosom in 
hysterics of joy when I returned? Had not 
that young lady (by courtesy) declared to me 
that the “suggestive emotions of her heart on 
this occasion went near to strangulate her with 
felicity ?” Was it possible that the mouth which 
had bid me call in often, now could bite my un- 
resisting and unoffending self? I propounded 
these excited questions to Tom Lockup, with a 
flushed face and closely clenched hands, and 
then I uttered something like the philosophy 
laid down in the paragraph upon a previous page, 
as to the recourse one had against such adver- 
saries. Tom Lockupsmiled. I looked at him. 
There was something in his countenance so 
mysterious—a light in his eye so merry and yet 
so wicked—a turning down of the corners of his 
mouth, so indicative of possessing thought, of a 
fixed scheme, that unwittingly I was silent, 
gazing at him curiously. He quietly returned 
my gaze—his smile expanded into a grin—his 
left eye slowly and mysteriously closed itself, 
then opened again—and drawing me into his 
office he closed the door, locked it, and we were 
alone. 

Of the long and animated conversation held 
on that eventful morning with Tom Lockup, I 
will not here speak: I will say nothing of it, 
further than to declare that Tom had conceived 
a brilliant idea—that this idea expanded itself 
into a harangue quite unusual with Tom Lock- 
up—and that it was frequently interrupted, upon 
my part, by laughter. When I left the office, 
it was with a promise to return again that night; 
and then I went to my own apartment, and, with 
a shaking and cowardly heart, made one of the 
most eventful toilets of my life. Do you com- 
prehend, my dear friend? If you do not, you 
are less penetrating than I think you are. I 
had determined to follow the philosophy of the 
old verse : 

“Either his caution is too much, 
Or his desert too small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch 

And lose or win it all!” 
In a word, I had determined to go and tell Jo- 
sephine that I loved her dearly and tenderly, 
and that her answer must make me entirely 
happy or completely miserable. For months I 
thought I had been taking every day a deeper 
hold upon her affections, and the above verse, 
which has led many a gallant fellow to precipi- 
tate declaration and consequent ruin, was about 
to be responsible for the act of another youth in 
addition to the rest. Strange that young lovers 
are so blind! Passing strange also, that they 


build hope often upon foundations of the merest 
shifting sand. Do you see Amyntor yonder, 


| tage—his ribbon-knots fluttering, his hat, with 
sweeping feather, arranged jauntily above his 
| curling hair? Do you see his golden smile, his 
heaving breast, his hands trembling with delight 
| as he extends them with a graceful condescen- 
| sion toward Daphne, whom he graciously per- 
mits to love and accept him? Do you know 
what has induced honest Amyntor to think that 
|he has only to ask for the young maiden, and 
receive his wish? Simply the fact that yester- 
| day her cousin, Phillida, informed him that Miss 
Daphne would use nothing but patchouli—the 
| perfume he had often praised and vaunted in 
| her presence—and added that she thought poor 
Daphne was wasting and pining gradually away, 
because she could not win the heart she wanted. 
So Amyntor has determined to be magnani- 
| mous and permit himself to be the husband of 
| the beautiful and sorrowful Miss Daphne; and 
| he goes and proposes, and is discarded with a 
promptness rather mortifying and instructive, 
and from that time forth becomes a sadder and 
a wiser man. I did not think of Amyntor’s fate, 
which had occurred under my eyes a week be- 
fore, and boldly sought the presence of Jo- 
| sephine. 

The best and most approved historians and 
chroniclers prefer rather to give results. We 
know that Roland wound his horn at Ronces- 
valle, and died from hemorrhage of the lungs; 
we scarcely stop to inquire how all the conten- 
tion came about. Let me, therefore, omit a 
description of my interview with Josephine, 
who paid me the compliment to cry and blush 
with indignation when the slanders of Miss Ara- 
minta were repeated to her by a cowardly and 
tremulous voice. Of course, as my cousin and 
friend, she took my part against Miss Araminta, 
but what did I gain by that slight circum- 
stance ? 

On the next morning a young man might 
have been seen languidly dragging his feet along 
down the village street, with a face of so much 
mournful gloom, and harassing disappointment 
and grief, that every one who met him noticed 
it, and asked him the reason for his gloom. I 
replied—for you will understand this little his- 
torical romance personage was no other than 
myself—I replied to all such inquirers that no- 
thing was the matter, that I was not gloomy; 
and then I passed languidly on, leaving my 
questioners under the very natural impression 
that some most horrible disaster had befallen 
me. At the corner I met Miss Araminta. I 
would have bowed and passed on, but she stop- 
ped me with that art for which she was so fa- 
mous. What was the matter? Any reverse of 
fortune? WasI unwell? Was I the recipient 
of the news of any death? Was I—was I— 
was I—? No, I was not, with many thanks 
for such kind inquiries and so much tender so- 
licitude. I was quite well and happy, and all 
were well whom I cared for and loved; herself 
among the rest I was glad to see, and then I 
sighed.. Miss Araminta sighed too. Had I 





walking on air, as it were, toward Daphne’s cot- 


met, perhaps, with any disappointment—in—a 
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—my affections ? 
ing question with a groan. Miss Araminta 
grew bolder. Had that singular young girl, 
Josephine, discarded me? I looked at Miss 
Araminta for a moment in speechless agony, 
drew my handkerchief from my pocket, and 
covering my face to suppress all exhibition of 
my feelings, tore myself away in silence, and 
buried myself in my apartment. 

Have you seen the leaves of autumn suddenly 
caught up by a strong wind, and dashed through 
the air until the atmosphere is darkened by 
them, and the sky covered? I make use of 
this natural simile to describe the storm of re- 
ports and rumors which immediately rose around 


me, and which finally increased into a settled | 


and regular hurricane, the burden whereof was 
—* Discarded! discarded! discarded!” In 
twenty-four hours the whole village knew that 


Josephine had discarded me. I kept in my office | 


—I hid myself—I was seen nowhere. You see 
I was discarded, and I was afraid of meeting Miss 
Araminta. Let me not dwell upon this trying 
time, however—let me tell you how I curbed 
my agony, and took a rational view of life. 
Will you believe that the first person I went to 
see after my retirement into the shades of priv- 
ate life was Miss Araminta. Why not? She 
had asked me to call often, and in my sorrow 
her lively conversation was a diversion from 
my grief. I found Tom Lockup there, who 
seemed to have been affected by a like feeling 
with myself. I forgot to say that three days 
after my discardal he was discarded in like 


manner by Cousin Anna, and had met with a 


like storm of celebrity. Naturally he sought, 
in the pleasant society of the lively Miss An- 
gelina, the means of recovering that gayety 
which he had exhibited with such miserable 
ostentation on the day we talked of Mrs. Grun- 
dy and maligned Miss Araminta. The miser- 
able fellow no longer winked and laughed; he 
groaned and almost shed tears. Like myself 
he required solace, and he sought it. Need I 
say that he found it in the innocent and infan- 
tile prattle of Miss Angelina, that charming 
young girl, almost that child? She soon heal- 
ed his heart—it was said that Miss Araminta 
was rapidly healing mine. Ill-natured persons 
declared that Miss Araminta and Miss Angelina 
themselves spoke of the probability of their havy- 
ing soon, reluctantly, to change their condition. 
Miss Araminta finally was heard to say, that 
she had greatly misunderstood me—that, as she 
had sounded my character, and discovered what 
wealth of affection I possessed, she had no doubt 
that her union with me would be happy; and 
the consequence of these remarks was the as- 
tounded impression on the part of the villagers 
that Miss Araminta and myself were engaged. 
The very same was said of Tom and Miss An- 
gelina—which, I fear, was also incautiously let 
slip by that amiable young lady. Thus, at the 
end of a month, it was thought that Miss Ara- 
minta and Miss Angelina were preparing to en- 
ter the blessed state of matrimony with myself 


I replied to this languish- | 








and Dr. Thomas W——,, otherwise Tom Lock- 
up, respectively. You see these ladies had ma- 
ligned and insulted us—uttered the most un- 
worthy slanders concerning us—endeavored to 
render us miserable throughout our youth, by 
turning against us the fond and tender hearts 
which loved us. They had bitterly aspersed 
our very honesty—had magnified the thought- 
less imprudences of young manhood into degrad- 
ing and bestial vices—had, in a word, stabbed us 
cruelly and mercilessly with envenomed tongues, 
and then rose up in the morning to repeat these 
calumnies with added and more mortal poison. 
All this had they done unto us; but we had 
concluded not to recollect it—to kiss the hands 
which stabbed—propriety forbids me to add, 
the lips which slandered. We were going to 
marry these charmers in order to monopolize 
their tender natures—the School for Scandal 
would, of course, end with a duplicate marriage. 

My friend, the story is done—the plot has 
reached its denouement—the audience is invited, 
assembled, and awaits the rising of the curtain 
on the last scene of the last act. The invita- 
tions to the performance were written upon en- 
ameled cards, which were tied together by white 
satin ribbon, and the whole wis inclosed in an 
embossed envelope, sealed with a silver wreath 
encircling clasped hands, These cards convey- 
ed the astounding information that Mrs. , 
Josephine’s mother, would be pleased to see the 
recipient on Thursday evening next, at nine 
o’clock; and as though there might be some 
impression that Josephine, Anna, and their 
friends, Dr. Thomas W: and myself, were 
not glad to see the visitors, our names were 
written upon the cards. That was the last 
scene, my friend. You now understand what 
made Tom Lockup wink his eye and draw me 
into his office; you know the origin of our new- 
ly-conceived admiration for Misses Aramin- 
ta and Angelina, or rather our mere friendly 
jests and frequent visits, which they chose to 
construe into love and matrimonial intentions. 
It was not our fault that the whole village be- 
lieved us really their fortunate suitors; they re- 
ported that fact themselves, did these fair la- 
dies. You know all this now—you understand 
all, especially how J was discarded. I am glad 
that the trick of my little narrative made it ne- 
cessary to omit all description of the scene on 
that occasion. I would be loth to speak, even 
to you, of the beating of that tender heart, of 
the tears in those kind, beautiful eyes, as the 
gentle head declined upon my heart. Jose- 
phine and myself were married on the same 
evening with Tom and Anna, and all the friend- 
ly villagers came early and went away late, and 
gave us joy and wishes for our happiness. 

I am mistaken in saying that the whole vil- 
lage was present. Miss Araminta and Miss 
Angelina were indisposed, and sent regrets, 
Could it have been a miff on their part, all be- 
cause no invitation was dispatched to the dear 
friend residing with them—venerable Mrs, 
Grundy ? 
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THE DOPPELGANGER. 
LBERT LACHNER was my particular 
friend and fellow-student. We studied to- 
gether at Heidelberg ; we lived together; we had 
no secrets-from each other; we called each other 
by the endearing name of brother. ©n leaving 
the university, Albert decided on following the 
profession of medicine. I was possessed of a 
moderate competence and a little estate at Ems, 
on the Lahn; so I devoted myself to the tran- 
quil life of a propriétaire and a book-dreamer. 
Albert went to reside with a physician, as pupil 
and assistant, at the little town of Cassel; I 

established myself in my inheritance. 

I was delighted with my home; with my garden, 
sloping down to the rushy margin of the river ; 
with the view of Ems, the turreted old Kiirhaus, 
the suspension-bridge, and, further away, the 
bridge of boats, and the dark wooded hills, clos- 
ing in the little colony on every side. I planted 
my garden in the English style ; fitted up my li- 
brary and smoking-room; and furnished one bed- 
chamber especially for my friend. This room 
overlooked the water, and a clematis grew up 
round the window. I placed there a book-case, 
and filled it with his favorite books; hung the 
walls with engravings which I knew he admired, 
and chose draperies of his favorite color. When all 
was complete, I wrote to him, and bade him come 
and spend his summer-holiday with me at Ems. 

He came; but I found him greatly altered. 
He was a dark, pale man; always somewhat 
taciturn and sickly, he was now paler, more si- 
lent, more delicate than ever. He seemed sub- 
ject to fits of melancholy abstraction, and ap- 
peared as if some all-absorbing subject weighed 
upon his mind—some haunting care, from which 
even I was excluded. 

He had never been gay, it is true; he had 
never mingled in our Heidelberg extravagances 
—never fought a duel at the Hirschgasse—nev- 
er been one of the fellowhood of Foxes—never 
boated, and quarreled, and gambled like the rest 
of us, wild boys as we were! But then he was 
constitutionally unfitted for such violent sports ; 
anda lameness which dated from his early child- 
hood, proved an effectual bar to the practice of 
all those athletic exercises which secure to youth 
the mens sana in corpore sano. Still, he was 
strangely altered; and it cut me to the heart to 
see him so sad, and not to be permitted to par- 
take of his anxieties. At first I thought he had 
been studying too closely ; but this he protested 
was not the case. Sometimes I fancied that he 
was in love, but I was soon convinced of my er- 
ror: he was changed—but how or why, I found 
it impossible to discover. 

After he had been with me about a week, I 
chanced one day to allude to the rapid progress 
that was making every where in favor of mes- 
merism, and added some light words of incredul- 
ity as spoke. To my surprise, he expressed his 
absolute faith in every department of the science, 
and defended all its phenomena, even to clair- 
voyance and mesmeric revelation, with the fervor 


I found his views on the subject more ex. 
tended than any I had previously heard. ‘Ty 
mesmeric influences he attributed all those 
spectral appearances, such as ghosts, wraiths. 
and doppelgiingers ; all those noises and troub- 
led spirits; all those banshees or family appari. 
tions; all those hauntings and miscellaneous 
phenomena, which have from the earliest ages 
occupied the fears, the thoughts, and the in- 
quiries of the human race. 

After about three weeks’ stay, he left me, and 
returned to his medical studies at Cassel, prom- 
ising to visit me in the autumn, when the grape- 
harvest should be in progress. His parting 
words were earnest and remarkable: “ Fare. 
well, Heinrich, mein Bruder; farewell till the 
gathering-season. In thought, I shall be often 
with you.” 

He was holding my hands in both his own as 
he said this, and a peculiar expression flitted 
across his countenance; the next moment, he 
had stepped into the diligence, and was gone. 
Feeling disturbed, yet without knowing why, | 
made my way slowly back to my cottage. This 
visit of Albert’s had strangely unsettled me, and 
I found that, for some days after his departure, 
I could not return to the old quiet round of 
studies which had been my occupation and de- 
light before he came. Somehow, our long ar- 
guments dwelt unpleasantly upon my mind, and 
induced a nervous sensation of which I felt 
ashamed. I had no wish to believe; I strug- 
gled against conviction, and the very struggle 
caused me to think of it the more. At last the 
effect wore away ; and when my friend had been 
gone about a fortnight, I returned almost in- 
sensibly to my former routine of thought and 
occupation. Thus the season slowly advanced. 
Ems became crowded with tourists, attracted 
thither by the fame of our medicinal springs ; 
and what with frequenting concerts, prome- 
nades, and gardens, reading, receiving a few 
friends, occasionally taking part in the music- 
meetings which are so much the fashion here, 
and entering altogether into a little more soci- 
ety than had hitherto been my habit, I succeed- 
ed in banishing entirely from my mind the 
doubts and reflections which had so much dis- 
turbed me. 

One evening, as I was returning homeward 
from the house of a friend in the town, I expe- 
rienced a delusion, which, to say the least of it, 
caused me a very disagreeable sensation. I 
have stated that my cottage was situated on the 
banks of the river, and was surrounded by a gar- 
den. The entrance lay at the other side, by the 
high road; but I am fond of boating, and I had 
constructed, therefore, a little wicket, with a 
flight of wooden steps leading down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, near which my small rowing-boat lay 
moored. This evening I came along by the 
meadows which skirt the stream ; these mead- 
ows are here and there intercepted by villas and 
private inclosures. Now, mine was the first; 
and I could walk from the town to my own gar- 
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den-fence without once diverging from the river- 
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path. I was musing, and humming to myself 
some bars of a popular melody, when, all at 
once, I began thinking of Albert and his theo- 
ries. This was, I asseverate, the first time he 
had even entered my mind for at least two days. 
Thus going along, my arms folded, and my eyes 
fixed on the ground, I reached the boundaries 
of my little domain before I knew that I had 
traversed half the distance. Smiling at my own 
abstraction, I paused to go round by the en- 
trance, when suddenly, and to my great sur- 
prise, I saw my friend standing by the wicket, 
and lookifig over the river toward the sunset. 
Astonishment and delight deprived me at the 
first of all power of speech; at last—‘ Albert !” 
I cried, “this is kind of you. When did you 
arrive ?” He seemed not to hear me, and re- 
mained in the same attitude. I repeated the 
words, and with a similar result. “ Albert, 
look round, man!” Slowly he turned his head 
and looked me in the face; and then, oh, hor- 
ror! even as I was looking at him, he disap- 
peared. He did not fade away; he did not fall; 
but, in the twinkling of an eye, he was not there. 
Trembling and awe-struck, I went into the 
house and strove to compose my shattered 
nerves. Was Albert dead, and were appari- 
tions truths? I dared not think—I dared not 
ask myself the question. I passed a wretched 
night; and the next day I was as unsettled as 
when first he left me. 

It was about four days from this time when 
a circumstance wholly inexplicable occurred in 


my house. I was sitting at breakfast in the li- 
brary, with a volume of Plato beside me, when 
my servant entered the room, and courtesied for 


permission to speak. . I looked up, and suppos- 
ing that she needed money for domestic pur- 
poses, I pulled out my purse from my pocket, 
and saying, ‘ Well, Katrine, what do you want 
now ?” drew forth a florin, and held it toward 
her. 

She courtesied again, and shook her head. 
“Thank you, master; but it is not that.” 

Something in the old woman’s tone of voice 
caused me*to look up hastily. “What is the 
matter, Katrine? Has any thing alarmed you?” 

“Tf you please, master—if it is not a rude 
question, has—has any one been here lately ?” 

“Here!” Irepeated. “What do you mean ?” 

“In the bed up stairs, master.” 

I sprang to my feet, and turned as cold as a 
statue. 

“The bed has been slept in, master, for the 
last four nights.” 

I flew to the door, thrust her aside, and in a 
moment sprang up the staircase, and into Al- 
bert’s bedroom; and there, plainly, plainly, I 
beheld the impression of a heavy body left upon 
the bed! Yes, there, on the pillow, was the 
mark where his head had been laid; there the 
deep groove pressed by his body! It was no de- 
ception this, but a strange, an incomprehensible 
reality. I groaned aloud, and staggered heavily 
back. 


“Tt has been like this for four nights, mas- 





ter,” said the old woman. “ Each morning I 
have made the bed, thinking, perhaps, that you 
had been in there to lie down during the day ; 
but this time I thought I would speak to you 
about it.” 

“Well, Katrine, make the bed once more; let 
us give it another trial; and then—” 

I said no more, but walked away. When all 
was in order, I returned, bringing with me a 
basin of fine sand. First of all, I closed and 
barred the shutters; then sprinkled the floor 
all round the bed with sand; shut and locked 
the chamber door, and left the key, under some 
trivial pretext, at the house of a friend in the 
town. Katrine was witness to all this. That 
night I lay awake and restless; not a sound dis- 
turbed the utter silence of the autumn night; 
not a breath stirred the leaves against my case- 
ment. 

I rose early the next morning; and by the 
time Katrine was up and at her work, I return- 
ed from Ems with the key. “Come with me, 
Katrine,” I said; “let us see if all be right in 
the Herr Lachner’s bedroom.” 

At the door, we paused and looked, half-ter- 
rified, in each other’s faces; then I summoned 
courage, turned the key, and entered. ‘The win- 
dow-shutters, which I had fastened the day be- 
fore, were wide open—unclosed by no mortal 
hand; and the daylight streaming in, fell upon 
the disordered bed—upon foot-marks in the 
sand! Looking attentively at these latter, I 
saw that the impressions were alternately light 
and heavy, as if the walker had rested longer 
upon one foot than the other, like a lame man. 

I will not here delay my narrative with an 
account of the mental anguish which this cir- 
cumstance caused me; suffice it, that I left that 
room, locked the door again, and resolved never 
to re-enter it till I had learned the fate of my 
friend. - 

The next day I set off for Cassel. The journey 
was long and fatiguing, and only a portion could 
be achieved by train. Though I started very 
early in the morning, it was quite night before 
the diligence by which the transit was complet- 
ed entered the streets of the town. Faint and 
weary though I was, I could not delay at the inn 
to partake of any refreshment, but hired a youth 
to show me the way to Albert’s lodgings, and 
proceeded at once upon my search. He led me 
through a labyrinth of narrow, old-fashioned 
streets, and paused at length before a high, red- 
brick dwelling, with projecting stories and a eu- 
riously-carved doorway. An old man with a 
lantern answered my summons; and, on my in- 
quiring if Herr Lachner lodged there, desired 
me to walk up stairs to the third tioor. 

“Then he is living!” I cried, eagerly. 

“Living!” echoed the man, as he held the 
lantern at the foot of the staircase to light me 
on my way—“living! Mein Gott, we want no 
dead lodgers here !” 

After the first flight, I found myself in dark- 
ness, and went on, feeling my way step by step, 
and holding by the broad balusters, As I as- 
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cended the third flight, a door on the landing 
suddenly opened, and a voice exclaimed : 

“Welcome, Heinrich! Take care; there is 
a loose plank on the last step but one.” 

It was Albert, holding a candle in his hand— 
as well, as real, as substantial as ever. I cleared 
the remaining interval with a bound, and threw 
myself into his arms. 

“ Albert, Albert, my friend and companion, 
alive—alive and well!” 

“Yes, alive,” he replied, drawing me into 
the room, and closing the door. “ You thought 
me dead ?” 

“T did indeed,” said I, half sobbing with joy. 
Then glancing round at the blazing hearth—for 
now the nights were chill—the cheerful lights, 
and the well-spread supper-table: “‘Why, Al- 
bert,” I exclaimed, “you live here like a king.” 

“Not always thus,” he replied, with a mel- 
ancholy smile. ‘I lead in general a very spar- 
ing, bachelor-like existence. But it is not often I 
have a visitor to entertain; and you, my brother, 
have never before partaken of my hospitality.” 

“How!” I exclaimed, quite stupefied; “you 
knew that I was coming?” 

“Certainly. I have even prepared a bed for 
you in my own apartment.” 

I gasped for breath, and dropped into a seat. 

“And this power—this spiritual knowledge—” 

“Is simply the effect of magnetic relation— 
of what is called rapport.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Not now, Heinrich. You are exhausted by 
the mental and bodily excitement which you 
have this day undergone, ‘ Eat, now; eat and 
rest. After supper, we will talk the subject 
over.” 

Wearied as I was, curiosity, and a vague sort 
of horror which I found it impossible to control, 
deprived me of appetite, and I rejoiced when, 
drawing toward the hearth with our meer- 
schaums and Rhine-wine, we resumed the for- 
mer conversation. 

“You are, of course, aware,” began my friend, 
“that in those cases where a mesmeric power 
has been established by one mind over anoth- 
er, a@ certain rapport, or intimate spiritual re- 
lationship, becomes the mysterious link between 
those two natures. This rapport does not con- 
sist in the mere sleep-producing power; that is 
but the primary form, the simplest stage of its 
influence, and in many instances may be alto- 
gether omitted. By this, I mean that the mes- 
merist may, by a supreme act of volition, step 
at once to the highest power of control over 
the patient, without traversing the intermediate 
gradations of somnolency or even clairvoyance. 
This highest power lies in the will of the oper- 
ator, and enables him to present images to the 
mind of the other, even as they are produced in 
his‘own. I can not better describe my subject 


than by comparing the mind of the patient to a 
mirror, which reflects that of the operator as 
long, as often, and as fully as he may desire. 


This rapport I have long sought to establish be- 
tween us.” 


“But you have not succeeded.” 

“Not altogether; neither have my efforts 
been quite in vain. You have struggled to re. 
sist me, and I have felt the opposing power baf- 
fling me at every step; yet sometimes I have 
prevailed, if but for a short time. For instance, 
during many days after leaving Ems, I left a 
strong impression upon your mind.” 

“ Which I tried to shake off, and did.” 

“True; but it was a contended point for 
some days. Let me recall another instance to 
your memory. About five days ago, you were 
suddenly, and for some moments, fofced to suc- 
cumb to my influence, although but an instant 
previous you were completely a free agent.” 

“ At what time in the day was that?” I asked, 
falteringly. 

“ About half past eight o’clock in the even- 
ing.” 

I shuddered, grew deadly faint, and pushed 
my chair back. 

“But where were you, Albert ?” I muttered, 
in a half-audible voice. 

*He looked up, surprised at my emotion; then, 
as if catching the reflex of my agitation from 
my countenance, he turned ghastly pale, even 
to his lips, and the drops of cold dew started 
on his forehead. 

“T—was—here,” he said, with a slow and 
labored articulation, that added to my dis- 
may. 

“But I saw you—I saw you standing in my 
garden, just as I was thinking of you, or, rather, 
just as the thought of you had been forced upon 
me.” 

“ And did you speak to—to the figure ?” 
“Twice, without being heard. ‘The third 
time I cried—” 

** Albert, look round, man!’” interrupted my 
friend, in a hoarse, quick tone. 

“My very words! Then you heard me?” 
“But when you had spoken them,” he con- 
tinued, without heeding my question—“ when 
you had spoken them, what then ?” 

“Tt vanished—where and how, I know not.” 
Albert covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“Great God!” he said feebly, “then I am 
not mad !” 

I was so horror-struck that I remained silent. 
Presently he raised his head, poured out half a 
tumblerful of brandy, drank it at a draught, and 
then turning his face partly aside, and speaking 
in a low and preternaturally even tone, related 
to me the following strange and fearful narra- 
tive: 

“Dr. K——, under whom I have been study- 
ing for the last year here in Cassel, first con- 
vinced me of the reality of the mesmeric doc- 
trine; before then, I was as hardened a skeptic 
as yourself, As is frequently the case in these 
matters, the pupil—being, perhaps, constitution- 
ally inclined more toward those influences— 
soon penetrated deeper into the paths of mes- 
meric research than the master. By a rapidity 








of conviction that seems almost miraculous, I 
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pierced at once to the essence of the doctrine, 
and, passing from the condition of patient to 
that of operator, became sensible of great inter- 
nal power, and of a strength of volition which 
enabled me to establish the most extraordinary 
rapports between my patients and myself, even 
when separated from them by any distance, how- 
ever considerable. Shortly after the discovery 
of this new power, I became aware of another 
and astill more singular phenomenon within my- 
self. In order to convey to you a proper idea 
of which this phenomenon is, I must beg you 
to analyze with me the ordinary process of mem- 
ory. Memory is the reproduction or summon- 
ing back of past places and events. With some, 
this mental vision is so vivid, as actually to pro- 
duce the effect of painting the place or thing 
remembered upon the retina of the eye, so as 
to present it with all its substantive form, its 
lights, its colors, and its shadows. Such is our 
so-called memory—who shall say whether it be 
memory or reality? I had always commanded 
this faculty in a high degree; indeed, so re- 
markably, that if I but related a passage from 
any book, the very page, the printed characters, 
were spread before my mental vision, and I read 
from them as from the volume. My recollec- 
tion was therefore said to be wondrously faith- 
ful, and, as you will remember, I never erred 
in a single syllable. Since my recent investi- 
gations, this faculty has increased in a very sin- 
gular manner. I have twice felt as though my 
inner self, my spiritual self, were a distinct body 
—yet scarcely so much a body as a nervous es- 
sence or ether; and as if this second being, in 
moments of earnest thought, went from me, and 
visited the people, the places, the objects of ex- 
ternal life. Nay,” he continued, observing my 
extreme agitation, “ this thing is not wholly new 
in the history of magnetic phenomena—but it 
is rare. We call it, psychologically speaking, 
the power of far-working. But there is yet an- 
other and a more appalling phase of far-work- 
ing—that of a visible appearance out of the body 
—that of being here and elsewhere at the same 
time—that of becoming, in short, a doppelgiin- 
ger. The irrefragable evidence of this truth I 
have never dared to doubt, but it has always 
impressed me with an unparalleled horror. I 
believed, but I dreaded; yet twice I have for a 
few moments trembled at the thought that I— 
I also may be—may be— Oh rather, far, far 
rather would I believe myself deluded, dream- 
ing—even mad! Twice have I felt a conscious- 
ness of self-absence—once, a consciousness of 
self-seeing! Ail knowledge, all perception was 
transferred to my spiritual self, while a sort of 
drowsy numbness and inaction weighed upon 
my bodily part. The first time was about a 
fortnight before I visited you at Ems; the sec- 
ond happened five nights since, at the period 
of which you have spoken. On that second 
evening, Heinrich”—here his voice trembled 
audibly—* I felt myself in possession of an un- 
usual mesmeric power. I thought of you, and 
impelled the influence, as it were, from my mind 





upon yours. This time, I found no resisting 
force opposed to mine; you yielded to my do- 
minion—you believed.” 

“It was so,” I murmured faintly. 

“ At the same time, my brother, I felt the 

most earnest desire to be once more near you, 
to hear your voice, to see your frank and friend- 
ly face, to be standing again in your pretty gar- 
den beside the running river. It was sunset, 
and I pictured to myself the scene from that 
spot. Even as I did so, a dullness came over 
my senses—the picture on my memory grew 
wider, brighter; I felt the cool breeze from the 
water; I saw the red sun sinking over the far 
woods; I heard the vesper-bells ringing from 
the steeples; in a word, I was spiritually there. 
Presently I became aware as of the approach of 
something, I knew not what—but a something 
not of the same nature as myself—something 
that filled me with a shivering, half compound- 
ed of fear and half of pleasure. Then a sound, 
smothered and strange, as if unfitted for the 
organs of my spiritual sense, seemed to fill the 
space around—a sound resembling speech, yet 
reverberating and confused, like distant thun- 
der. I felt paralyzed, and unable to turn. It 
came and died away a second time, yet more 
distinctly. I distinguished words, but not their 
sense. It came a third time, vibrating, clear, 
and loud—*‘ Albert, look round, man!’ Making 
a terrible effort to overcome the bonds which 
seemed to hold me, I turned—I saw you! The 
next moment a sharp pain wrung me in every 
limb; there came a brief darkness, and I then 
found myself, without any apparent lapse of 
time or sensible motion, sitting by yonder win- 
dow, where, gazing on the sunset, I had begun 
to think of you. The sound of your voice yet 
rang in my ears; the sight of your face was still 
before me; I shuddered—I tried to think that 
all had been a dream. I lifted my hands to 
my brow: they were numbed and heavy. I 
strove to rise; but a rigid torpor seemed to 
weigh upon my limbs. You say that I was vis- 
ibly present in your garden; I know that I was 
bodily present in this room. Can it be that 
my worst fears are confirmed—that I possess a 
double being ?” 
* We were both silent for some moments. At 
last I told him the circumstances of the bed and 
of the footmarks on the sand. He was shock- 
ed, but scarcely surprised. 

“T have been thinking much of you,” he 
said; “and for several successive nights I have 
dreamed of you and of my stay—nay, even of 
that very bedroom. Yet I have been conscious 
of none of these symptoms of far-working. It 
is true that I have awaked each morning unre- 
freshed and weary, as if from bodily fatigue ; 
but this I attributed to over-study and constitu- 
tional weakness.” 

“ Will you not tell me the particulars of your 
first experience of this spiritual absence ?” 

Albert sat pale and silent, as if he heard 
not. 

I repeated the question. 
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“ Give me some more brandy,” he said, “and 
I will tell you.” 

I did so. He remained for a few moments 
looking et the fire before he spoke; at last he 
proceeded, but in a still lower voice than before. 
“The first time was also in this room ; but how 
much more terrible than the second. I had 
been reading—reading a metaphysical work 
upon the nature of the soul— when I experi- 
enced, quite suddenly, a sensation of extreme 
lassitude. The book grew dim before my eyes; 
the room darkened ; I appeared to find myself 
in the streets of the town. Plainly I saw the 
churches in the gray evening dusk; plainly the 
hurrying passengers; plainly the faces of many 
whom I knew. Now it was the market-place ; 
now the bridge; now the well-known street in 
which I live. Then I came to the door; it 
stood wide open to admit me. I passed slow- 
ly, slowly up the gloomy staircase; I entered 
my own room; and there—” 

He paused; his voice grew husky, and his 
face assumed a stony, almost a distorted ap- 
pearance. 

“ And there you saw,” I urged, *‘ you saw—” 

“ Myself! Myself, sitting in this very chair. 
Yes, yes; myself stood gazing on myself! We 
looked—we looked into each—each other’s eyes 
—we—we—we—” 

His voice failed; the hand holding the wine- 
glass grew stiff, and the brittle vessel fell upon 
the hearth, and was shattered into a thousand 
fragments. 

“ Albert! Albert!” I shrieked, “look up. Oh, 
heavens! what shall I do?” 

I hung franticly over him; I seized his hands 
in mine; they were cold as marble. Sudden- 
ly, as if by a last spasmodic effort, he turned 
his head in the direction of the door, and look- 
ed earnestly forward. The power of speech 
was gone, but his eyes glared with a light that 
was more vivid than that of life. Struck with 
an appalling idea, I followed the course of his 
gaze. Hark! a dull, dull sound—measured, 
distinct, and slow, as if of feet ascending. My 
blood froze ; I could not remove my eyes from 
the doorway ; I could not breathe. Nearer and 
nearer came the steps—alternately light and 
heavy, light and heavy, as the tread of a lame 
man. Nearer and nearer—across the landing 
—upon the very threshold of the chamber. A 
sudden fall beside me, a crash, a darkness! 
Albert had slipped from his chair to the floor, 
dragging the table in his fall, and extinguishing 
the lights beneath the débris of the accident. 

Forgetting instantly every thing but the dan- 
ger of my friend, I flew to the bell and rang 
wildly for help. The vehemence of my cries, 
and the startling energy of the peal in the mid- 
night silence of the house, roused every creat- 
ure there; and in less time than it takes to re- 
late, the room was filled with a crowd of anx- 
ious and terrified lodgers, some just roused from 
sleep, and others called from their studies, with 
their reading-lamps in their hands. 


where he lay, beneath the weight of the fallen 
table—to throw cold water on his face and 
hands, to loosen his neckcloth, to open the win- 
dows for the fresh night-air. 

“Tt is of no use,” said a young man, holding 
his head up and examining his eyes. “J am 
a surgeon: I live in this house. Your friend 
is dead.” 

“Dead! I echoed, sinking upon a chair, 
“No, no—not dead. He was—he was subject 
to this!” 

“No doubt,” replied the surgeon ; “‘it is prob- 
ably his third attack.” 

“Yes, yes—I know it is. Is there no hope?” 

He shook his head and turned away. 

“What has been the cause of his death?” 
asked a by-stander, in an awe-struck whisper. 

“ Catalepsy.” 





HOW THE DESTRUCTION OF TREES 
AFFECTS THE RAIN. 
E Yankees are a race of dendrokopti. (The 
word is tolerably fair Greek, and sounds 
better than its English equivalent, “tree-cut- 
ters.”) To cut down trees and shoot Indians 
seems our national instinct. The narrow-bladed 
Yankee ax is more destructive to the forests 
than Sharp’s rifle and Colt’s revolver are to their 
red-skinned denizens. We suppose this instinct 
was implanted for a good purpose. When every 
foot of land was covered by trees, and when be- 
hind every tree lurked an Indian, it was quite 
necessary to shoot and chop indiscriminately. 
Civilized men must be suffered to live, and co.n 
must be permitted to grow, Indians and trees 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But our de- 
structive instincts should be brought under the 
control of reason; and passing by for the pres- 
ent the Indian question, we hope to be able to 
show good reasons why the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of trees should cease. ‘ 

The old Greeks were wise men in their day, 
and with them the word dendrokopein, “to cut 
down trees,” meant also to destroy, ravage, and 
utterly ruin acountry. We, or those who come 
after us, shall find to our cost, some of these 
days, that the Greeks were philosophers in so 
using the word. By cutting down the trees 
upon mountain sides and ravines, we are inev- 
itably entailing two great evils upon posterity 
—a scarcity of fuel and a scarcity of water. 
The former evil is the more obvious, but the 
latter is equally certain and far more formi- 
dable. The lack of wood for fuel may be sup- 
plied from our abundant accumulations of coal ; 
but no art or labor can supply a substitute for 
water. 

The hidden fountains of all our springs and 
rivers are in the atmosphere. Every drop of 
fresh water is drawn, in the form of dew or rain, 
from these inexhaustible, ever-renewed reser- 
voirs. Trees act in many ways in regulating 
and distributing the supply of moisture. In cer- 
tain localities they even produce a sensible ef- 
fect upon the amount of moisture deposited from 





The first thing was to rescue Albert from 


the atmosphere. Thus, in the Island of Saint 
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Helena, great attention has been paid within 
the last quarter of a century to the planting of 
trees upon the steep bare hillsides ; and it has 
been found that the fall of water has almost 
doubled since the time when Napoleon was a 
prisoner there. The reason seems obvious. The 
temperature of trees, in hot climates, is always 
lower than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
The winds, loaded with moisture exhaled from 
the ocean over which they have past, sweep over 
the island. The trees condense this, and it is 
deposited in dewor rain. Still more remarka- 
bly is this shown by the famous fountain trees 
on Ferro, one of the Canary Islands. So great 
is their condensing power that they seem to be 
always wrapped in a vapory cloud, and the 
moisture collects in drops upon the leaves, 
trickles down the branches and stems, and col- 
lecting into a reservoir at their feet, forms a 
perpetual fountain. It is a repetition on a lar- 
ger scale of the phenomenon which occurs when 
a jug of iced water is brought into a heated 
room. 

We have of late years heard much of drought 
and consequent famine in the Cape de Verd 
Islands. The soil is of a peculiarly porous na- 
ture, and therefore requires a constant supply 
of moisture as an indispensable condition of fer- 
tility. For a long time the climate has been 
constantly growing less and less humid. The 
Socorridos, the largest river jn Madeira, for- 
merly had a sufficient depth of water to float 
timber down to the sea, It is now a mere 
rivulet, whose waters, except in flood time, are 


scarcely discoverable as they trickle along its 
pebbly bed. This diminution of moisture can 
be traced directly to the destruction of the for- 
ests that formerly covered the mountain sides. 
The Portuguese government were early aware 
of this, and laws were framed prohibiting the 
cutting down of trees near springs and sources 


of streams. But timber was valuable, and the 
land was wanted for vineyards. Portuguese 
laws were powerless against the demands of 
immediate interest. So the trees were cut 
down, the springs failed, and fountains dried 
up. Hence came drought, famine, and desti- 
tution. Present gain must sometimes be pur- 
chased by future loss. It is not good policy to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Trees regulate the supply of moisture in many 
ways, even where we can not suppose that they 
affect its absolute amount. ‘The evaporation 
from their leaves is considerable, and this, dif- 
fused through the atmosphere, is wafted over 
wide tracts of country. They shelter the ground 
beneath them, and thus prevent the water that 
falls from being carried off by evaporation, al- 
lowing it to penetrate the earth, keeping the 
springs and fountains in perpetual flow in the 
driest seasons. Their roots and interlacing 
fibres penetrate the soil, preventing it from be- 
ing washed away by sudden showers, and form- 
ing a sort of sponge that absorbs the water, and 
gives it out slowly and uniformly, thus equaliz- 
ing its flow, preventing droughts on the one 





hand, and floods on the other. When the for- 
ests on hillsides and ravine slopes are cut down, 
the rain slides off from them as from a roof. 
A sudden shower swells every rivulet into a tor- 
rent. Every tiny brook pours its accumulation 
at once into the rivers, whose channels are in- 
adequate to carry off the sudden accession, 
hence disastrous inundations, followed at short 
intervals: by low water. The supply of water 
that should have been distributed over weeks 
is exhausted in hours. That which should have 
bubbled up in springs and flowed through rivu- 
lets, making the meadows green, is carried at 
once through the great rivers to the ocean, to 
be again taken up by evaporation only to go 
again through the same round. The volume 
of the great rivers, the Danubes, the Mississip- 
pis, the Niles, the Rhines, and the Connecti- 
cuts may undergo no change from age to age; 
for they derive their waters from a wide extent 
of country, and droughts in one section are bal- 
anced by showers in another. But the smaller 
rivers diminish, the rivulets dry up, and the 
springs fail, except immediately after rains, 
when they are greatly swollen. Thus by the 
operation of one law, the destruction of for- 
ests causes the two opposite evils of floods and 
droughts. 

Humboldt appears to have been the first to 
call public attention to the probable consequen- 
ces of the destruction of forests. In 1800 he vis- 
ited the Lake of Valencia, in South America. By 
careful observation he found that, in the course 
of the preceding century, the level of its waters 
had fallen five or six feet, and its shores had 
receded a number of miles. The neighboring 
mountains, he says, had been formerly covered 
with dense forests, and the plains with thickets 
and trees. As cultivation increased, the trees 
were cut down, evaporation from the surface 
was accelerated, the springs and feuntains dried 
up, and the shores being low and flat, the sur- 
face of the lake rapidly contracted. Some 
years after his yisit, the War of Liberation 
broke out; men betook themselves to fighting 
instead of farming; the tropical vegetation, no 
longer kept in check by man, again overspread 
the hills and plains. The rain-water, no lon- 
ger taken from the surface into the atmosphere, 
sought out its ancient fountains; the rivulets 
reappeared, the waters of the lake began to 
rise and overflow the plantations that had been 
formed upon its banks. 

It is a well-known fact, that the lakes in the 
valley of Mexico have lately contracted since the 
old Aztec times. The city of Mexico occupies 
its ancient site, but it is now some distance in- 
shore instead of on an island, as formerly. This 
is to be ascribed to the felling of the forests that 
formerly clothed the adjacent hills. In the min- 
ing district. of Popayan it had been observed 
that the streams which put in motion the stamp- 
ing-mills were diminishing in volume from year 
to year, although observations showed that the 
fall of rain had not diminished. Still that which 
found its way to the wheels of the stamping-mills 
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was growing less and less, and great injury was 
apprehended to the mining interest. ‘ What 
shall we do for water?” was the general cry. The 
evil was immediate and tangible. Somebody 
had sense enough to ascribe it to the true cause, 
and the demolition of the neighboring forests 
was prohibited. In that prolific climate Nature 
soon repairs her wastes. The naked hills were 
soon clothed again with new vegetation, and 
the streams resumed their former volume. 

In tropical climates, of course, the connection 
between the forests and the supply of water, and 
consequent fertility, is most apparent. When 
the Spice Islands fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, they were covered with a dense growth 
of spice-bearing trees. In order to increase the 
value of their monopoly, they commenced an 
almost indiscriminate destruction of these for- 
ests. In consequence, the islands were con- 
verted into barren deserts, and they have not 
yet resumed their former fertility. At Penang, 
the Chinese settlers have been in the habit of 
raising but a single crop from the virgin soil, 
which they had bared of its forests, and then 
abandoning the fields for fresh clearings. The 
soil thus left unprotected was washed from the 
steep hillsides, which became parched and bar- 
ren, and the island was threatened with incura- 
ble sterility. The British Government has been 
obliged to interfere and prevent this short-sight- 
ed destruction of the forests. 

The British Association has collected from 
India a vast amount of information bearing 
upon this point. Among the hills of Ceylon, 
where the forests have been cut down in order 
to form coffee plantations, the loss of the springs 
and fountains has already become an evil of 
great magnitude. Districts are pointed out 
which have been in a great measure aban- 
doned, within the memory of man, from the 
same cause; and measures have been recom- 
mended, and partially carried into effect, to 
remedy this evil, by forming extensive planta- 
tions. But it is much easier to prevent an evil 
than to remedy it. An ounce of prevention is 
here worth quite a number of pounds of cure. 

Could the old Greeks have looked forward 
into futurity, they would have seen double rea- 
son to use tree-cutting and devastation as con- 
yertible terms. In a large portion of Greece 
the forests that once clothed the hills have dis- 
appeared. As a consequence, some of the fa- 
mous fountains of antiquity now flow only in 
song. Rivers of historical renown have shrunk 
to seanty brooks, which a child may ford. The 
Lernean Lake is now but a stagnant pool, so 
overgrown and hidden by reeds and rushes, 
that the traveler might pass it without being 
aware of its existence. Asia Minor and Persia, 
and the country from Burmah to Affghanistan, 
are full of warnings on this subject. Italy has 
suffered less, for her lofty mountains are yet 
the parents of perpetual streams; but she has 
not escaped. The famous Rubicon has dwin- 
died to a little rivulet, so insignificant that it 





and the antiquarians being at issue on this 
point. 

Palestine, in the old times, was a land of 
rivulets and fountains, gushing from every hill, 
and was thereby distinguished from Egypt, 
which must be “watered by the foot.” The 
channels of its rivulets still exist, but they are 
dry water-courses, except in the rainy season, 
Their number is sufficient proof of the ancient 
abundance of water. Such a dry water-course 
is called a Wddy, and they are perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the physical geog- 
raphy of the country. We remember, indeed, 
a distinguished traveler in Palestine, who, in 
our student days, was fond of giving his observ- 
ations on that country. So frequently was he 
obliged to mention these water-courses, always 
using the Arabic name, that he was usually 
spoken of as “*Wady” by the students, and 
the appellation was even transferred to his son, 
who was called, by way of distinction, “ Young 
Wady.” In tropical climates water and fertili- 
ty always go together, and the abundance of 
these dry channels, which were once enlivened 
by living streams, is sufficient proof of the an- 
cient fertility of the Promised Land—a fertility 
which must needs have been great in order to 
support the dense population which Sacred 
Writ informs us once peopled its hills and val- 
leys. But with the trees the gushing fountains 
have passed away, and ages must elapse before 
the best government can restore the country to 
its old state. 

Our own country is yet too new, and our 
forests are yet, in spite of woodmen and axes, 
too numerous for the scarcity of water to have 
become a serious evil. But like causes produce 
like effects; and unless we change our procedure, 
our children will suffer from our wanton care- 
lessness. We have no right for our own tem- 
porary advantage to desolate the country. No 
generation has more than a life-interest in the 
earth, of which it is but the trustee for posterity. 
Every man who has revisited his early home in 
the older States, after an absence of a few years, 
can not have failed to notice the diminution of 
the streams and springs. There is probably no 
water in the brook that turned his water-wheel. 
The springs in the pasture, which he remem- 
bers as ever-flowing, are dry; and if a season 
of unusual drought happens, the cattle must be 
driven long distances to water —a necessity 
which never was known in his early years. 
More especially will this be the case if a rail- 
road or an iron establishment has occasioned a 
rapid demand for fuel. The trees have gone, 
and with them the water; and the meadows and 
fields are dry and parched. In their haste to 
be rich, the farmers have killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs for them. : 

Among the most. pleasant remembrances of 
our own New England home were some half- 
dozen beautiful ponds, with waters as clear as 
crystal, lying among the woods. One, in par- 
ticular, known as Spring Pond, was a perfect 





ean not now be certainly identified; the Pope 





gem. It lay in a deep hollow, with steep slop- 
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ing sides, clothed with a magnificent growth 
of maples, beeches, and birches. At the foot 
of a sandy bluff the clear cold water welled up 
in two beautiful jets, almost as large as a man’s 
body, as though it poured from the orifice of a 
subterranean pipe. We did not then know 
that the Hebrews designated an eye and a 
fountain by the same word; but we had often 
likened that fountain, with its ever-changing 
play, to an eye rolling in its orbit. From the | 
fountain the water spread out into a pond of 

some two score of acres, and then flowed off ina 

trout-peopled brook. A year ago we visited the 

old homestead, and took our way across the fields | 
to find Spring Pond. Some well-remembered 
landmarks remained, but the tall maples and 
spreading beeches were gone. We reached the 
edge of the bluff beneath which the fountain 
had welled. The sides were bare and sandy, 
channeled with rain-courses, now dry and dusty. 


A few water-worn stones denoted the former . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
site of the spring, but it was dry now. It was| N oe poor eass. in epee -_ 
like the sockets in a bleached skull, in which | phere yr neo . ge b aaa mn mt 
the eye had once played. The pond was but a | porters syebianaen we Bah ee, ged mae ala z 
miry marsh, overgrown with tufts of reeds and | bmi there were royal memeoes nyeny ef 
coarse grass, and marked here and there with vs et left there = bet for hunters of men, 
paths tredden by the cattle in search of water. | Bleeding Heart Yard was to be found. A place 
‘The trees had been cut down to supply fuel for | much changed ane feature and in fortune, yet 
the neighboring railway—which, we were al- | with some relish of ancient greatness about it. 
most glad to learn, had never paid a cent to its | Two or three mighty stacks of chimneys, and a 
stockholders—and with them had gone spark- few large dark meine: which had escaped being 
ling fountain, clear pond, and dancing brook. walled and subdivided out of the recognition of 
This is but a type of what is going on all | their old proportions, gave the Yard a character. 
through our older States. Unless men grow 


| It was inhabited by poor people, who set up their 
wiser, and exercise more forethought, they or | 
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CHAPTER XII.—BLEEDING HEART YARD. 





rest among its faded glories, as Arabs of the 
their children will have abundant reason to de- | 4¢sert pitch their tents among the fallen stones 
of the Pyramids ; but there was a family senti- 
mental feeling prevalent in the Yard that it had 


a character. 


plore their folly when the great cry of drought, 
with which we are growing familiar, shall be 


heard all over the land. 
Let us be careful of our trees. Preserve} 8 if the aspiring city had become puffed up 
those that grow upon mountain sides and ra- | in the very ground on which it stood, the ground 
vine slopes, by fountain heads and springs. A | had so risen about Bleeding Heart Yard that 
keen ax in a stout woodman’s hand will in an | YOU got into it down a flight of steps which form- 
hour destroy what it has taken a century to pro- | &4 no part of the original approach, and got out 
duce, and what a century can not replace. A of it by a low gateway into a maze of shabby 
few cords of wood are worth something; but streets which went about and about, tortuously 
they are of less value than a perpetual fountain. | ascending to the level again. At this end of the 
A few acres added to our cornfields will be | Yard, and over the gateway, was the factory of 
dearly purchased by cursing the land for gen- Daniel Doyce, often heavily beating like a bleed 
erations with drought and barrenness. In our | ing heart of iron, with the clink of metal upon 
Eastern States, even now, there is more need | metal. 
of planting forests than of felling them. “ Put The opinion of the Yard was divided respect- 
in a tree, it will be growing while you are | ing the derivation of its name. The more prac- 
sleeping,” is good advice here as well as in | tical of its inmates abided by the tradition of a 
Scotland, and posterity will have good cause to | murder; the gentler and more imaginative in- 
be grateful to those who follow it. In our | habitants, including the whole of the tender sex, 


newer States there may be no need of this; but 

there is need that in making clearings there | 
shall be no wanton waste of forests. Spare the | 
trees, then: not merely that one particular tree, 
about which your daughter’s piano so constant- 
ly discourses; that tree which sheltered you in 
childhood, and which you have so solemnly | 


were loyal to the legend of a young lady of for- 
mer times closely imprisoned in her chamber by 
a cruel father for remaining true to her own 


| true love, and refusing to marry the suitor he 
| chose for her. 
| the young lady used to be seen up at her win- 


The legend related how that 


dow behind the bars, murmuring a love-lorn 


vowed to protect ; but a great many other trees; song, of which the burden was, “ Bleeding 
every tree, in fact, for the destruction of which Heart, Bleeding Heart, bleeding away,” until 


yot*an show no good and sufficient reason. 
Vou, XIL—No. 71.—U vu 


ishe died. It was objected by the murderous 
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party that this Refrain was notoriously the in- 
vention of a tambour-worker, a spinster and ro- 
mantic, still lodging in the Yard. But, foras- 
much as all favorite legends must be associated 
with the affections, and as many more people 
fall in love than commit murder—which it may 
be hoped, howsoever bad we are, will continue 
unto the end of the world to be the dispensa- 
tion under which we shall live—the Bleeding 
Heart, Bleeding Heart, bleeding away story, 
carried the day by a great majority. Neither 
party would listen to the antiquaries who deliv- 
ered learned lectures in the neighborhood, show- 
ing the Bleeding Heart to have been the herald- 
ic cognizance of the old family to whom the 
property had once belonged. And considering 
that the hour-glass they turned from year to year 
was filled with the earthiest and coarsest sand, 
the Bleeding Heart Yarders had reason enough 
for objecting to be despoiled of the one little 
golden grain of poetry that sparkled in it. 

Down into the Yard by way of the step: came 
Daniel Doyce, Mr. Meagles, and Clennam. 
Passing along the Yard and between the open 
doors on either hand, all abundantly garnished 
with light children nursing heavy ones, they ar- 
rived at its opposite boundary, the gateway. Here 
Arthur Clennam stopped to look about him for 
the domicile of Plornish, plasterer: whose name, 
according td the custom of Londoners, Daniel 
Doyce had never seen or heard of to that hour. 

It was plain enough, nevertheless, as Little 
Dorrit had said, over a lime-splashed gateway 
in the corner, within which Plornish kept a lad- 
der and a barrel or two. The last house in 
Bleeding Heart Yard which she had described 
as his place of habitation, was a large house, let 
off to various tenants; but Plornish ingeniously 
hinted that he lived in the parlor, by means of 
a painted hand under his name, the forefinger 
of which hand (on which the artist had depict- 
ed a ring and a most elaborate nail of the gen- 
teelest form), referred all inquirers to that apart- 
ment. 

Parting from his companions, after arranging 
another meeting with Mr. Meagles, Clennam 
went alone into the entry, and knocked with his 
knuckles at the parlor-door. It was opened 
presently by a woman with a child in her arms, 
whose unoccupied hand was hastily rearranging 
the upper part of her dress, This was Mrs. 
Plornish, and this maternal action was the ac- 
tion of Mrs. Plornish during a large part of her 
waking existence, 

Was Mr. Plornish at home? ‘ Well, Sir,” 
said Mrs. Plornish, a civil woman, “‘not to de- 
ceive you, he’s gone to look for a job.” 

Not to deceive you, was a method of speech 
with Mrs. Plornish. She would deceive you un- 
der any circumstances as little as might be; 
but she had a trick of answering in this provis- 
ional form. 

“Do you think he will be back soon, if I wait 
for him?” 

“T have been expecting him,” said Mrs, Plor- 


nish, “this half an hour, at any minute of time, 
Walk in, Sir.” 

Arthur entered the rather dark and close 
parlor (though it was lofty too), and sat down in 
the chair she placed for him, 

“Not to deceive you, Sir, I notice -it,” said 
Mrs. Plornish, ‘‘ and I take it kind of you.” 

He was at a loss to understand what she 
meant, and by expressing as much in his looks, 
elicited her explanation. 

‘Tt an’t many that comes into a poor place, 
that deems it worth their while to move their 
hats,” said Mrs. Plornish. ‘“ But people think 
more of it than people think.” 

Clennam returned, with an uncomfortable 
feeling in so very slight a courtesy being unusu- 
al, Was that all! And stooping down to pinch 
the cheek of another young child who was sit- 
ting on the floor, staring at him, asked Mrs, 
Plornish how old that fine boy was? 

“Your year just turned, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Plornish. ‘“ He is a fine little fellow, an’t he, 
Sir? But this one is rather sickly.” She ten- 
derly hushed the baby in her arms as she said 
it. ‘You wouldn't mind my asking if it hap- 
pened to be a job as you was come about, Sir, 
would you?” added Mrs. Plornish, wistfully. 

She asked it so anxiously, that if he had been 
in possession of any kind of tenement he would 
have had it plastered a foot deep rather than 
answer No. But he was obliged to answer No, 
and he saw a shade of disappointment on her 
face as she checked a sigh and looked at the 
low fire. Then he saw, also, that Mrs. Plornish 
was a young woman, made somewhat slatternly 
in herself and her belongings by poverty, and so 
dragged at by poverty and the children togeth- 
er, that their united forces had already dragged 
her face into wrinkles. 

“ All such things as jobs,” said Mrs. Plornish, 
“seems to me to have gone under ground ; they 
do indeed.” (Herein Mrs. Plornish limited her 
remark to the plastering trade, and spoke with- 
out reference to the Circumlocution Office and 
the Barnacle Family.) 

“Ts it so difficult to get work?” asked Arthur 
Clennam. 

** Plornish finds it so,” she returned. 
quite unfortunate. Really he is.” 

Really he was. He was one of those many 
wayfarers on the road of life, who seem to be 
afflicted with supernatural coras, rendering it 
impossible for them to keep up even with their 
lame competitors. A willing, working, soft- 
hearted, not hard-headed fellow, Plornish took 
his fortune as smoothly as could be expected, 
but it was a rough one, It so rarely happened 
that any body seemed to want him, it was such 
an exceptional case when his powers were in 
any request, that his misty mind could not make 
out how it happened, He took it as it came, 
therefore; he tumbled into all kinds of difficul- 
ties, and tumbled out of them; and, by tumbling 
through life, got himself considerably bruised. 


“He is 








‘Iv’s not for want of looking after jobs, I am 
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sure,” said Mrs. Plornish, lifting up her eye-| you see, why—I got acquainted with her,” oaid 


brows, and searching for a solution of the prob- 
lem between the bars of the grate ; “nor yet for 
want of working at them when they are to be got. 
No one ever heard my husband complain of 
work.” 

Somehow or other it was the misfortune of 
Bleeding Heart Yard that no one seemed to 
want its population. From time to time there 
were public complaints, pathetically going about, 
of labor being scarce—which people seemed to 
take extraordinarily ill, as though they had an 
absolute right to it on their own terms—but 
Bleeding Heart Yard, though as willing a Yard 
as any in Britain, was never the better for the 
demand. That high old family, the Barnacles, 
had long been too busy with their great princi- 
ple to look into the matter; and indeed the 
matter had nothing to do with their watchful- 
ness in outgeneraling all other high old families 
except the Stiltstalkings. 

While Mrs. Plornish spoke in these words of 
her absent lord, her lord returned. A smooth- 
cheeked, fresh-colored, sandy-whisked man of 
thirty. Long in the legs, yielding at the knees, 
foolish in the face, flannel-jacketed, lime-whit- 
ened. “This is Plornish, Sir.” 

“TI came,” said Clennam, rising, ‘‘to beg the 
favor of a little conversation with you on the 
subject of the Dorrit family.” 

Plornish became suspicious. Seemed to scent 
a creditor. Said “Ah, yes. Well. 


know what satisfaction he could give any gentle- 


man respecting that family. 
about, now ?” 

“I know you better,” said Clennam, smiling, 
“than you suppose.” 

Plornish observed, not smiling in return, and 
yet he hadn’t the pleasure of being acquainted 
with the gentleman, neither. 

“No,” said Arthur, “I know of your kind 
offices at second hand, but on the best author- 
ity. Through Little Dorrit—I mean,” he ex- 
plained, “ Miss Dorrit.” 

“ Mr. Clennam, is it? Oh! Ive heard of you, 
Sir.” ¢ 

“ And I of you,” said Arthur. 


“Please to sit down again, Sir, and consider 


He didn’t | 


What might it be | 


Plornish, tautologically. 

“T see.” 

“Ah! And there’s manners! There’s polish! 
There’s a gentleman to have run to seed in the 
Marshalsea Jail! Why, perhaps you are not 
aware,” said Plornish, lowering his voice, and 
speaking with a perverse admiration of what he 
ought to have pitied or despised, “not aware 
that Miss Dorrit and her sister durstn’t let him 
know that they work for a living. No!” said 
| Plornish, looking with a ridiculous triumph first 
at his wife, and then all round the room. 


| “ Durstn’t let him know it, they durstn’t !” 


| “Without admiring him for that,” Clennam 
quietly observed, ‘I am very sorry for him.” 
The remark appeared to suggest to Plornish for 
the first time that it might not be a very fine 
| trait of character after all. He pondered about 
| it for a moment, and gave it up. 
“As to me,” he resumed, “certainly Mr. 
| Dorrit is as affable with me, I am sure, as I can 
| possible expect. Considering the differences 
|and distances betwixt us, more so. But it’s 
| Miss Dorrit that we were speaking of.” 

“True. Pray how did you introduce her at 
my mother’s ?” 

Mr. Plornish picked a bit of lime out of his 
whisker, put it between his lips, turned it with 
his tongue like a sugar-plum, considered, found 
himself unequal to the task of lucid explana- 
tion, and, appealing to his wife, said, “Sally, 
you may as well mention how it was, old wo- 
man.” 

“‘Miss Dorrit,” said Sally, hushing the baby 
from side to side, and laying her chin upon the 
little hand as it tried to disarrange the gown 
| again, “‘came here one afternoon with a bit of 
writing, telling that how she wished for needle- 
work, and asked if it would be considered any 
ill-conwenience in case she was to give her ad- 
j dress here. (Plornish repeated, her address 
| here, in a low voice, as if he were making re- 
| sponses at church.) Me and Plornish says, No, 
| Miss Dorrit, no ill-conwenience (Plornish re- 
| peated no ill-conwenience), and she wrote it in, 
| according. Which then me and Plornish says, 
Ho, Miss Dorrit. (Plornish repeated Ho, Miss 








yourself welcome. Why, yes,” said Plornish, Dorrit). Have you thought of copying it three 
taking a chair, and lifting the elder child upon | or four times, as the way to make it known in 
his knee, that he might have the moral support more places than one? No, says Miss Dorrit, 
of speaking to a stranger over his head, ‘‘I have I have not, but I will. She copied it out ac- 
been on the wrong side of the Lock myself, and | cording on this table, in a sweet writing, and 
in that way we come to know Miss Dorrit. Me | Plornish, he took it where he worked, having a 
and my wife, we are well acquainted with Miss | job just then (Plornish repeated job just then), 
Dorrit.” |and likeways to the landlord of the Yard; 

“Intimate!” cried Mrs. Plornish. Indeed, | through which it was that Mrs. Clennam first 


she was so proud of the acquaintance, that she 
had awakened some bitterness of spirit in the | 
Yard by magnifying to an enormous amount the 


happened to employ Miss Dorrit.” Plornish re- 
peated, employ Miss Dorrit; and Mrs. Plornish 
having come to an end, feigned to bite the fin- 


sum for which Miss Dorrit’s father had become | 
insolvent. The Bleeding Hearts resented her 
claiming to know people of such distinction. Clennam, ‘is—” 

* Tt was her father that I got acquainted with | “He’s Mr. Casby, by name, he is,” said Plor- 
first.” And through getting acquainted with him, | nish ; “‘and Pancks, he collects the rents. That,” 


gers of the little hand as she kissed it. 
“The landlord of the Yard,” said Arthur 
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added Mr. Plornish, dwelling on the subject with | made payable at a banking-house, for the other 
a slow thoughtfulness that appeared to have no | twenty!” Then said Captain Maroon, when tha; 
connection with any specific object, and to lead | wouldn’t suit, “ Now come! Here’s the last I’ve 
him nowhere, “ that is about what they are, you | got to say to you. You shall give me another 
may believe me or not, as you think proper.” —_| ten down, and I'll run my pen clean through it.” 
‘* Ay?” returned Clennam, thoughtful in his | Then said Captain Maroon, when that wouldn't 
turn. “Mr. Casby, too! An acquaintance of | suit, “* Now, I'll tell you what it is, and this shuts 
mine, long ago!” | it up; he has used me bad, but I'll let him off for 
Mr, Plornish did not see his road to any com- another five down and a bottle of wine; and if 
ment on this fact, and made none. As there | you mean done, say done, and if you don’t like 
truly was no reason why he should have the | it, leave it.” Finally, said Captain Maroon, 
least interest in it, Arthur Clennam went on to! when that wouldn’t suit either, “Hand over, 
the present purport of his visit; namely, to make | then!” And in consideration of the first offer, 
Plornish the instrament of effecting Tip’s release, | gave a receipt in full and discharged the pris- 
with as little detriment as possible to the self- | oner. 
reliance and self-helpfulness of the young man,| ‘‘ Mr. Plornish,” said Arthur, “I trast to you, 
supposing him to possess any remnant of those | if you please, to keep my secret. If you will 
qualities—without doubt a very wide stretch of | undertake to let the young man know that he is 
supposition. Plornish, having been made ac- | free, and to tell him that you were employed to 
quainted with the cause of action from the De- | compound for the debt by some one whom you 
fendant’s own mouth, gave Arthur to understand | are not at liberty to name, you will not only do 
that the Plaintiff was ‘“‘a Chaunter”’—meaning, | me a service, but may do him one, and his sis- 
not a singer of anthems, but a seller of horses— | ter also.” 


and that he (Plornish) considered that ten shil-| ‘* The last reason, Sir,” said Plornish, ‘ would 





lings in the pound “would settle handsome,” 
and that more would be a waste of money. The 
Principal and instrument soon drove off together 
to a stable-yard in High Holborn, where a re- 
markably fine gray gelding, worth, at the lowest 
figure, seventy-five guineas (not taking into ac- 
count the value of the shot he had been made 
to swallow, for the improvement of his form), 
was to be parted with for a twenty-pound note, 
in consequence of his having run away last week 
with Mrs. Captain Barbary of Cheltenham, who 
wasn’t up to a horse of his courage, and who, in 
mere spite, insisted on selling him for that ridic- 
ulous sum: or, in other words, on giving him 
away. Plornish, going up this yard alone and 
leaving his Principal outside, found a gentleman 
with tight drab legs, a rather old hat, a little 
hooked stick, and a blue neckerchief (Captain 
Maroon, of Gloucestershire, a private friend of 
Captain Barbary), who happened to be there in 
a friendly way to mention these little circum- 
stances concerning the remarkably fine gray geld- 
ing to any real judge of a horse and quick snap- 
per-up of a good thing who might look in at 
that address as per advertisement. This gentle- 
man, happening also to be the Plaintiff in the 
Tip case, referred Mr. Plornish to his solicitor, 
and declined to treat with Mr. Plornish, or even 
to endure his presence in the yard, unless he 
appeared there with a twenty-pound note; in 
which case only, the gentleman would augur 
from appearances that he meant business and 
might be induced to talk to him. On this hint 
Mr. Plornish retired to communicate with his 
Principal, and presently came back with the re- 
quired credentials. Then said Captain Maroon, 
‘Now, how much time do you want to make 
up the other twenty in? Now I'll give you a 
month.” Then said Captain Maroon, when that 
wouldn’t suit, “ Now, I'll tell what [ll do with 


| be quite sufficient. Your wishes shall be at- 
tended to.” 

“A Friend has obtained his discharge, you 
can say if you please. A Friend who hopes 
that, for his sister’s sake, if for no one else’s, he 
will make good use of his liberty.” 

‘* Your wishes, Sir, shall be attended to.” 

‘* And if you will be so good, in your better 
knowledge of the family, as to communicate 
fresly with me, and to point out to me any 
means by which you think I may be delicately 
and really useful to Little Dorrit, I shall fee! 
under an obligation to you.” 

“ Don’t name it, Sir,” returned Plornish ; “it'll 
be ekally a pleasure and a— it'll be ekally a 
pleasure and a—” Finding himself unable to 
balance his sentence after two efforts, Plornish 
wisely dropped it. He took Mr. Clennam’s card 
and appropriate pecuniary compliment. 

He was earnest to finish his commission at 
once, and his Principal was in the same mind 
So his Principal offered to set him down at the 
Marshalsea gate, and they drove in that direc 
tion over Blackfriars Bridge. On the way, Ar 
thur elicited from his new friend a confused 
summary of the interior life of Bleeding Heart 
Yard. They were all hard up there, Mr. Plor- 
nish said ; uncommon hard up, to-be-sure. Well, 
he couldn’t say how it was; he didn’t know as 
any body could say how it was; all he know’d 
was that so it was. When a man felt on his 
own back and in his own belly that he was poor, 
that man (Mr. Plornish gave it as his decided 
belief) know’d well that poor he was somehow 
or another, and you couldn’t talk it out of him, 
no more than you could talk Beef into him. 
Then you see, some people as was better off said, 
and a good many such people lived pretty close 
up to the mark themselves if not beyond it so 
he’d heerd, that they was “improvident” (that 





you. You shall get me a good bill at four months, 





was the favorite word) down the Yard. For in- 
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stance, if they see a man with his wife and chil- 
dren a-going to Hampton Court in a Wan, per- 
haps once in a year, they says, “ Hallo! I thought 
you was poor, my improvident friend!” Why, 
Lord, how hard it was upon a man! What was 
aman todo? He couldn't go mollancholly mad, 
and even if he did, you wouldn’t be the better 
for it. In Mr. Plornish’s judgment, you would 
be the worse for it. Yet you seemed to want 
to make a man mollancholly mad. You was 
always at it—if not with your right hand, with 
your left. What was they a-doing in the Yard? 
Why, take a look at ’em and see. There was 
the girls and their mothers a-working at their 
sewing, or their shoe-binding, or their trimming, 
or their waistcoat making, day and night and 
night and day, and not more than able to keep 
body and soul together after all—often not so 
much. There was people of pretty well all, sorts 
of trades you could name, all wanting to work 
and yet not able to get it. There was old peo- 
ple, after working all their lives, gcing and being 
shut up in the Workhouse, much worse fed and 
lodged and treated altogether, than—Mr. Plor- 
nish said manufacturers, but appeared to mean 
malefactors. Why a man didn’t know where to 
turn himself for a crumb of comfort. As to 
who was to blame for it, Mr. Plornish didn’t 
know who was to blame for it. He could tell 


vou who suffered—but he couldn’t tell you whose 
fault it was. It wasn’t his place to find out, and 
who'd mind what he said, if he did find out? 
He only know’d that it wasn’t put right by them 


what undertook that line of business, and that 
it didn’t come right of itself. And in brief his 
illogical opinion was, that if you couldn’t do no- 
thing for him you had better take nothing from 
him for doing of it; so far as he could make 
out, that was about what it come to. Thus, in 
a prolix, gently-growling, foolish way did Plor- 
nish turn the tangled skein of his estate about 
and about, like a blind man who was trying to 
find some beginning or end to it, until they 
reached the prison gate. There, he left his 
Principal alone, to wonder as he rode away 
how many thousand Plornishes there might be 
within a day or two’s journey of the Circumlo- 
cution Office, playing sundry curious variations 
on the same tune, which were not known by 
ear in that glorious Institution. 
—_——@——— 
CHAPTER XITI.—PATRIARCHAL. 

Tue mention of Mr. Casby again revived in 
Clennam’s memory the smouldering embers of 
curiosity and interest which Mrs. Flintwinch had 
fanned on the night of his arrival. Flora Casby 
had been the beloved of his boyhood, and Flora 
was the daughter and only child of wooden- 
headed old Christopher (so he was still occasion- 
ally spoken of by some irreverent spirits who had 
had dealings with him, and in whom familiarity 
had bred its proverbial result perhaps), who was 
reputed to be rich in weekly tenants, and to get 
a good quantity of blood out of the stones of 
several unpromising courts and alleys. 





After some days of inquiry and research, Ar- 
thur Clennam became convinced that the case 
of the Father of the Marshalsea was indeed a 
hopeless one, and sorrowfully resigned the idea 
of helping him to freedom again. He had no 
hopeful inquiry to make at present concerning 
Little Dorrit either, but he argued with himself 
that it might, for any thing he knew, it might, 
be serviceable to the poor child, if he renewed 
this acquaintance. It is hardly necessary to 
add that beyond all doubt he would have pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Casby’s door if there had 
been no Little Dorrit in existence; for we all 
know how we all deceive ourselves—that is to 
say, how people in general, our profounder selves 
excepted, deceive themselves—as to motives of 
action. 

With a comfortable impression upon him, and 
quite an honest one in its way, that he was still 
patronizing Little Dorrit in doing what had no 
reference to her, he found himself one afternoon 
at the corner of Mr. Casby’s street. Mr. Casby 
lived in a street in the Gray’s Inn Road, which 
had set off from that thoroughfare with the in- 
tention of running at one heat down into the val- 
ley, and up again to the top of Pentonville Hill; 
but which had run itself out of breath ip twenty 
yards, and had stood still ever since. There is 
no such place in that part now, but it remained 
there for many years, looking with a baulked 
countenance at the wilderness patched with un- 
fruitful gardens, and pimpled with eruptive sum- 
mer-houses, that it had meant to run over in no 
time. 

“The house,” thought Clennam, as he cross- 
ed to the door, “is as little changed as my moth- 
er’s, and looks almost as gloomy. But the like- 
ness ends outside. I know its staid repose within. 
The smell of its jars of old rose-leaves and lay- 
ender seems to come upon me even here.” 

When his knock at the bright brass knocker 
of obsolete shape brought a woman-servant to 
the door, those faded scents in truth saluted 
him like wintry breath that had a faint re- 
membrance in it of the by-gone spring. He 
stepped into the sober, silent, air-tight house— 
one might have fancied it to have been stifled 
by Mutes in the Eastern manner—and the 
door, closing again, seemed to shut out sound 
and motion. The furniture was formal, grave, 
and Quaker-like, but well-kept; and had as 
prepossessing an aspect as any thing from a@ 
human creature to a wooden stool that is meant 
for much use and is preserved for little, can 
ever wear. There was a grave clock ticking 
somewhere up the staircase, and there was a 
songless bird in the same direction pecking at 
his cage as if he were ticking too. The parlor- 
fire ticked in the grate. There was only one 
person on the parlor-hearth, and the loud watch 
in his pocket ticked audibly. 

The servant-maid had ticked the two words 
“Mr. Clennam” so softly, that she had not been 
heard, and he consequently stood, within the 
door she had closed, unnoticed. ‘The figure of 
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a man advanced in life, whose smooth gray eye- 
brows seemed to move to the ticking as the fire- 
light flickered on them, sat in an arm-chair with 
his list-shoes on the rug and his thumbs slowly 
revolving over one another. This was old Chris- 
topher Casby—recognizable at a glance—as un- 
changed in twenty years and upward as his own 
solid furniture—as little touched by the influence 
of the varving seasons as the old rose-leaves and 
old lavender in his porcelain jars. 

Perhaps there never was a man in this trouble- 
some world so troublesome for the imagination 
to picture as a boy. And yet he had changed 
very little in his progress through life. Con- 
fronting him in the room in which he sat was a 
boy’s portrait, which any body seeing him would 
have identified as Master Christopher Casby, 
aged ten: though disguised with a hay-making 
rake, for which he had had, at any time, as much 
taste or use as for a diving-bell; and sitting (on 
one of his own legs) upon a bank of violets, 
moved to precocious contemplation by the spire 
of a village church. There was the same smooth 
face and forehead, the same calm blue eye, the 
same placid air. The shining bald head, which 
looked so very large because it shone so much; 
and the Jong gray hair at its sides and back, like 
floss-silk or spun-glass, which looked so very be- 
nevolent because it was never cut; were not, of 
course, to be seen in the boy as in the old man. 
Nevertheless, in the Seraphic creature with the 
hay-making rake were clearly te be discerned the 
rudiments of the Patriarch wit’ the list-shoes. 


Patriarch was the name w'.ich many people 
delighted to give him. Variou: old ladies in the 
neighborhood spoke of him a: The Last of the 


Patriarchs. So gray, so slow, so quiet, so im- 
passionate, so very bumpy in the head, Patriarch 
was the word for him. He had been accosted 
in the streets, and respectfully solicited to be 
come a Patriarch for painters and for sculptors : 
with so much importunity, in sooth, that it would 
appear to be beyond the Fine Arts to remem- 
ber the points of a Patriarch, or to invent one. 
Philanthropists of both sexes had asked who he 
was, and on being informed, “ Old Christopher 
Casby, formerly Town-agent to Lord Decimus 
Tite Barnacle,” had cried in a rapture of disap- 
pointment, “Oh! why, with that head, is he not 
a benefactor to his species! Oh! why, with that 
head, is he not a father to the orphan and a 
friend to the friendless!” With that head, how- 
ever, he remained old Christopher Casby, pro- 
claimed by common report rich in house prop- 
erty, and with that head he now sat in his silent 
parlor. Indeed it would be the height of un- 
reason to expect him to be sitting there without 
that head. 

Arthur Clennam moved to attract his atten- 
tion, and the gray eyebrows turned toward him. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Clennam, “I fear 
you did not hear me announced ?” 

“No, Sir, I did not. Did you wish to see me, 
Sir?” 

‘I wished to pay my respects.” 





Mr. Casby seemed a feather’s weight disap- 
pointed by the last words, having perhaps pre- 
pared himself for the visitor's wishing to pay 
something else. “ Have I the pleasure, Sir,” he 
proceeded—“ take a chair, if you please—have | 
the pleasure of knowing—? Ah! truly, yes, | 
think I have! I believe I am not mistaken in 
supposing that I am acquainted with those feat- 
ures? I think I address a gentleman of whose 
return to this country I was informed by Mr, 
Flintwinch ? 

“That is your present visitor.” 

“Really! Mr. Clennam ?” 

No other, Mr. Casby.” 

“Mr. Clennam, I am very glad to see you. 
How have you been since we met ?” 

Without thinking it worth while to explain 
that in the course of some quarter of a century 
he had experienced occasional slight fluctua. 
tions in his health and spirits, Clennam answered 
generally that he had never been better, or some- 
thing equally to the purpose, and shook hands 
with the possessor of “‘ that head,” as it shed its 
patriarchal light upon him 

“We are older, Mr. Clennam,” said Christo- 
pher Casby. 

‘“‘We are—not younger,” said Clennam. After 
this wise remark he felt that he was not shining 
with any particular brilliancy, and became aware 
that he was nervous. 

** And your respected father,” said Mr. Casby, 
“is no more. I was grieved to hear it, Mr. 
Clennam, I was grieved.” 

Arthur implied in the usual way that he felt 
infinitely obliged to him. 

“There was a time,” said Mr, Casby, “when 
your parents and myself were not on friendly 
terms. There was some little family misunder- 
standing among us. Your respected mother was 
rather jealous of her son, maybe; when I say he: 
son, I mean your worthy self, your worthy self.” 

His smooth face had a bloom upon it, like ripe 
wall-fruit. What with his blooming face, anc 
that head, and his blue eyes, he seemed to be 
delivering sentiments of rare wisdom and virtue. 
In like manner his physiognomical expressioz 
seemed to teem with benignity. Nobody could 
have said where the wisdom was, or where the 
virtue was, or where the benignity was, but they 
all seemed to be somewhere about him. 

“Thos times, however,” pursued Mr. Casby, 
“are past and gone, past and gone. I do my- 
self the pleasure of making a visit to your re- 
spected mother occasionally, and of admiring 
the fortitude and strength of mind with which 
she bears her trials, bears her trials.” 

When he made one of these little repetitions, 
sitting with his hatids crossed before him, he did 
it with his head on one side and a gentle smile, 
as if he had something in his thoughts too sweet 
and profound to be put into words. As if he 
denied himself the pleasure of uttering it lest he 
should soar too high, and his meekness there- 
fore preferred to be unmeaning. 

“T have heard that you were kind enough on 
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one of those occasions,” said Arthur, catching 
at the opportunity as it drifted past him, “to 
mention Little Dorrit to my mother.” 

“Little—? Dorrit? That's the seamstress 
who was mentioned to me by a small tenant of 
mine? Yes, yes. Dorrit? That's the name. 
Ah, yes, yes! You call her Little Dorrit ?” 

No road in that direction. Nothing came of 
the cross-cut. It led no further. 

“My daughter Flora,” said Mr. Casby, “as 
vou may have heard, probably, Mr. Clennam, 
was married and established in life several years 
ago. She had the misfortune to lose her hus- 
band when she had been married a few months. 
She resides with me again. She will be glad to 
see you if you will permit me to let her know 
that you are here.” 

‘By all means,” returned Clennam. “Ishould 
have preferred the request, if your kindness had 
not anticipated me.” 

Upon this, Mr. Casby rose up in his list-shoes, 
and with a slow, heavy step (he was of an ele- 
phantine build), made for the door. He hada 
long, wide-skirted bottle-green coat on, and a 
bottle-green pair of trowsers, and a bottle-green 
waistcoat. The Patriarchs were not dressed in 
bottle-green broadcloth, and yet his clothes 
looked patriarchal. 

He had scarcely left the room and allowed the 
ticking to become audible again, when a quick 
hand turned a latch-key inthe house-door, opened 
it, and shut it. Immediately afterward, a quick 
and eager short dark man came into the room 


with so much way upon him, that he was with- 
in a foot of Clennam before he could stop. 

“ Halloa!” he said. 

Clennam saw no reason why he should not 
say “ Halloa!” too. 

“What's the matter?” said the short dark 


man. 

“T have not heard that any thing is the mat- 
ter,” returned Clennam. 

“Where's Mr. Casby?” asked the short dark 
man, looking about. 

“ He will be here directly, if you want him.” 

“J want him?” said the short dark man. 
“Don’t you?” 

This elicited a word or two of explanation 
from Clennam, during the delivery of which the 
short dark man held his breath and looked at 
him. He was dressed in black and rusty iron- 
gray, had jet-black beads of eyes, a scrubby lit- 
tle black chin, wiry black hair striking out from 
his head in prongs, like forks or hair-pins, and 
a complexion that was very dingy by nature, or 
very dirty by art, or a compound of nature and 
art. He had dirty hands and dirty broken nails, 
and looked as if he had been in the coals; he 
was in a perspiration, and snorted and sniffed 
and puffed and blew like a little laboring steam- 
engine. 

“Oh?!” said he, when Arthur had told him 
how he came to be there. “ Very well. That’s 
right. Ifhe should ask for Pancks, will you be 
80 good as to say that Pancks iscomein?” And 


so, with a snort and a puff, he worked out by an- 
other door. 

Now, in the old days at home, certain auda- 
| cious doubts respecting the last of the Patri- 
j archs, which were afloat in the air, had, by 
| some forgotten means, come in contact with Ar- 
| thur’s sensorium. He was aware of motes and 
| specks of suspicion in the atmosphere of that 
| time, seen through which medium, Christopher 
| Casby was a mere Inn sign-post without any Inn 
| —an invitation to rest and to be thankful where 
| there was no place to put up at, and nothing 
| whatever to be thankful for. He knew that 
some of these specks even represented Christo- 
pher as capable of harboring designs in “that 
head,” and as being a crafty impostor. Other 
motes there were which showed him as a heavy, 
selfish, drifting Booby, who having stumbled in 
the course of his unwieldy jostlings against oth- 
er men, on the discovery that to get through life 
with ease and credit, he had but to hold his 
tongue, keep the bald part of his head well pol- 
ished, and leave his hair alone, had had just 
cunning enough to seize the idea and stick to 
it. It was said that his being town-agent to 
Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle was referable, not 
to his having the least business capacity, but to 
his looking so supremely benignant that nobody 
could suppose the property screwed or jobbed 
under such a man; also, that for similar rea- 
sons he now got more money out of his own 
wretched lettings, unquestioned, than any body 
with a less knobby and less shining crown could 
possibly have done. In a word, it was repre- 
sented (Clennam called to mind, alone in the 
ticking parlor) that many people select their 
models much as the painters, just now men- 
tioned, select theirs; and that, whereas in the 
Royal Academy some evil old ruffian of a Dog- 
stealer will annually be found embodying all the 
cardinal virtues, on account of his eyelashes, or 
his chin, or his legs (thereby planting thorns of 
confusion in the breasts of the more observant 
students of nature); so in the great social Ex- 
hibition, accessories are often accepted in lieu 
of the internal character. 

Calling these things to mind, and ranging Mr. 
Pancks in a row with them, Arthur Clennam 
leaned this day to the opinion, without quite de- 
ciding on it, that the last of the Patriarchs was 
the drifting Booby aforesaid, with the one idea 
of keeping the bald part of his head highly pol- 
ished; and that, much as an unwieldy ship in 
the Thames River may sometimes be seen heay- 
ily driving with the tide, broadside on, stern first, 
in its own way and in the way of every thing 
else, though making a great show of navigation, 
when all of a sudden, a little coaly steam-tug 
will bear down upon it, take it in tow, and bustle 
off with it; similarly, the cumbrous Patriarch 
had been taken in tow by the snorting Pancks 
and was now following in the wake of that dingy 
little craft. 

The return of Mr. Casby with his daughter 
Flora put an end to these meditations. Clen- 
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nam’s eyes no sooner fell upon the object of his 
old passion than it shivered and broke to pieces. 

Most men will be found sufficiently true to 
themselves to be true to an old idea. It is no 
proof of an inconstant mind, but exactly the op- 
posite, when the idea will not bear close com- 


parison with the reality, and the contrast is 


fatal shoek to it. Such was Clennam’s case. In 
his youth he had ardently loved this woman, and 
had heaped upon her all the locked-up wealth 
That wealth 
had been, in his desert home, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s money: exchangeable with no one, ly- 
ing idle in the dark to rust, until he poured it 
Ever since that memorable time, 
though he had until the night of his arrival as 
completely dismissed her from any association 
with his Present or Future as if she had been 
dead (which she might easily have been for any 
thing he knew), he had kept the old fancy of the 
And 
now, after all, the last of the Patriarchs coolly 
walked into the parlor, saying in effect, “Be 
good enough to throw it down and dance upon 


of his affection and imagination. 


out for her. 


Past unchanged, in its old sacred place. 


it. This is Flora.” 


Flora, always tall, had grown to be very broad 
too and short of breath ; but that was not much. 
Flora, whom he hac left a lily, had become a 
peony; but that was not much. Flora, who had 
seemed enchanting in all she said and thought, 
That was a good deal. 
Flora, who had been spoiled and artless long 
ago, was determined to be spoiled and artless 


was diffuse and silly. 


now. That was a fatal blow. 
This is Flora! 


“‘T am sure,” giggled Flora, tossing her head 
with a caricature of her girlish manner, such 
as a mummer might have presented at her own 
funeral if she had lived and died in classical an- 


tiquity, “I am ashamed to see Mr. Clennam, 


am a mere fright, I know he’ll find me fearfully 
changed, [am actually an old woman, it’s shock- 


ing to be so found out, it’s really shocking !” 


He assured her that she was just what he had 
expected, and that time had not stood still with 


himself. 


“Oh! But with a gentleman it’s so different, 
and really you look so amazingly well that you 
have no right to say any thing of the kind, while, 
as to me you know—oh!” cried Flora, with a lit- 


tle scream, “‘I am dreadful!” 


The Patriarch, apparently not yet understand- 
ing his own part in the drama under represent- 


ation, glowed with vacant serenity. 


“But if we talk of not having changed,” said 
Flora, who, whatever she said, never once came 
to a full stop, ‘look at papa, is not papa precise- 
ly what he was when you went away, isn’t it 
cruel and unnatural of papa to be such a reproach 
to his own child, if we go on in this way much 
longer people who don’t know us will begin to 


suppose that I am papa’s mamma!” 


That must be a long time hence, Arthur con- 


sidered. 


“Oh, Mr. Clennam, you insincerest of creat- 


ures,” said Flora, always tossing her head very 
much, “I perceive already you have not lost 
your old way of paying compliments, your old 
way when you used to pretend to be so senti- 
mentally struck you know—at least I don’t mean 
that, I—oh I don’t know what I mean!” Here 
Flora tittered confusedly, and gave him one of 
her old glances. 

The Patriarch, as if he now began to perceive 
that his part in the piece was to get off the stage 
as soon as might be, rose, and went to the door 
by which Pancks had worked out, hailing that 
Tug by name. He received an answer from 
some little Dock beyond, and was towed out of 
sight directly. 

“You mustn’t think of going yet,” said Flora 
—Arthur had looked at his hat, being in a lu- 
dicrous dismay, and not knowing what to do; 
“vou could never be so unkind as to think of 
going, Arthur—I mean Mr. Arthur—or I sup- 
pose Mr, Clennam would be far more proper— 
but I am sure I don’t know what I am saying— 
without a word about the dear old days gone for- 
ever, however when I come to think of it I dare 
say it would be much better not to speak of them 
and it’s highly probable that you have some much 
more agreeable engagement and pray let Me be 
the last person in the world to interfere with it 
though there was a time, but I am running into 
nonsense again.” 

Was it possible that Flora could have been 
such a chatterer in the days she referred to? 
Could there have been any thing like her pres- 
ent disjointed volubility in the fascinations that 
had captivated him? 

“Indeed I have little doubt,” said Flora, run- 

ning on with astonishing speed, and pointing her 
conversation with nothing but commas, “that 
you are married to some Chinese lady, being in 
China so long and being in business and natu- 
rally desirous to settle and extend yonr connec- 
tion nothing was more likely than that you should 
propose to a Chinese lady, and nothing was more 
natural [ am sure than that the Chinese lady 
should accept you and think herself very well off 
too, I only hope she’s not a Pagodian dissenter.” 
‘*T am not,” returned Arthur, smiling in spite 
of himself, “ married to any lady, Flora.” 
‘*Oh good gracious me I hope you never kept 
yourself a bachelor so long on my account!” tit- 
tered Flora; “but of course you never did why 
should you, pray don’t answer, I don’t know 
where I'm running to, oh do tell me something 
about the Chinese ladies whether their eyes are 
really so long and narrow always putting me in 
mind of mother-of-pearl fish at cards and do 
they really wear tails down their back and plait- 
ed too or is it only the men, and when they pull 
their hair so very tight off their foreheads don’t 
they hurt themselves, and why do they stick little 
bells all over their bridges and temples and hats 
and things, or don’t they really do it!” Flora 
gave him another of her old glances. Instantly 
she went on again, as if he had spoken in reply 
for some time, 
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“Then it’s all true and they really do! good 
gracious Arthur !—pray excuse me—old habit— 
Mr. Clennam—far more proper—what a country 
to live in for so long a time, and with so many 
lanterns and umbrellas too how very dark and 
wet the climate ought to be and no doubt actu- 
ally is, and the sums of money that must be 
made by those two trades where every body car- 
ries them and hangs them every where, the little 
shoes too and the feet screwed back in infancy 
is quite surprising, what a traveler you are !” 

In his ridiculous distress, Clennam received 
another of the old glances without in the least 
knowing what to do with it. 

“Dear dear,” said Flora, “‘ only to think of the 
changes at home Arthur—can not overcome it, | 


or perhaps I am the cause myself, it’s just as 
likely.” 

“No, no,” Clennam entreated, “don’t say 
that.” 

“Oh I must you know,” said Flora, in a pos- 
itive tone, ‘what nonsense not to, I know I am 
not what you expected, I know that very well.” 

In the midst of her frivolity and rapidity she 
had found that out with the quick perception of 
a cleverer woman. The inconsistent and pro- 





| foundly unreasonable way in which she instant- 
| ly went on, nevertheless, to interweave their long- 
| abandoned boy and girl relations with their pres- 
| ent interview, made Clennam feel as if he were 
light-headed. 

“One remark,” said Flora, giving their con- 


seems so natural, Mr. Clennam far more proper | versation, without the slightest notice and to the 
—since you became familiar with the Chinese | great terror of Clennam, the tone of a love-quar- 
customs and language, which I am persuaded | rel, “I wish to make, one explanation I wish to 
you speak like a Native if not better for you offer, when your mamma came and made a scene 
were always quick and clever though immense- | of it with my papa, and when I was called down 


ly difficult no doubt, I am sure the tea-chests 
alone would kill me if I tried, such changes Ar- 
thur—I am doing it again, seems so natural, most 
improper—as no one could have believed, who 
could have ever imagined Mrs. Finching, when 
I can’t imagine it myself!” 

“Is that your married name?” asked Arthur, 
struck, in the midst of all this, by a certain 
warmth of heart that expressed itself in her tone 
when she referred, however oddly, to the youth- 
ful relation in which they had stood to one an- 
other. “ Finching?”’ 


“ Finching oh yes isn’t it a dreadful name, but 
as Mr. F. said when he proposed to me which 
he did seven times and handsomely consented I 
must say to be what he used to call on liking 
twelve months after all, he wasn’t answerable 
for it and couldn't help it could he, Excellent 


man, not at all like you but excellent man!” 

Flora had at last talked herself out of breath 
for one moment. One moment, for she recov- 
ered breath in the act of raising a minute corner 
of her pocket-handkerchief to her eye as a trib- 
ute to the ghost of the departed Mr. F., and be- 
gan again. 

‘No one could dispute, Arthur—Mr. Clennam 
—that it’s quite right that you should be formal- 
ly friendly to me under the altered circumstances, 
and indeed you couldn’t be any thing else, at 
least I suppose not, you ought to know, but I 
can’t help recalling that there was a time when 
things were very different.” 

‘““My dear Mrs. Finching,” Arthur began, 
struck by the good tone again. 

“Oh not that nasty ugly name, say Flora.” 

“Flora. I assure you, Flora, I am happy in 
seeing you once more, and in finding that, like 
me, you have not forgotten the old foolish dreams 
when we saw all before us in the light of our 
youth and hope.” 

“You don’t seem so,” pouted Flora, “you take 
it very coolly, but however I know you are dis- 
appointed in me, I suppose the Chinese ladies— 
Mardarinesses if you call them so—are the cause 


| into the little breakfast-room where they were 
| looking at one another with your mamma’s par- 
| asol between them seated on two chairs like mad 
| bulls what ‘was I to do!” 

‘*My dear Mrs, Finching,” urged Clennam— 
“all so long ago and so long concluded, is it 
worth while seriously to—” 

“*T can’t, Arthur,” returned Flora, “be de- 
nounced as heartless by the whole society of 
China without setting myself right when I have 
the opportunity of doing so, and you must be 
very well aware that there was Paul and Vir- 
ginia which had to be returned and which was 
returned without note or comment, not that I 
mean to say you could have written to me watch- 
ed as I was but if it had only come back with a 
red wafer on the cover I should have known that 
it meant Come to Pekin, Nankeen, and What's 
the third place, barefoot.” 

““My dear Mrs, Finching you were not to 
blame, and I never blamed you. We were both 
| too young, too dependent and helpless, to do any 
| thing but accept our separation. Pray think how 
long ago,” gently remonstrated Arthur. 

““One more remark,” proceeded Flora, with 
unslackened volubility, “I wish to make, one 
more explanation I wish to offer, for five days I 
had a cold in the head from crying which I 
passed entirely in the back drawing-room—there 
is the back drawing-room still on the first floor, 
and still at the back of the house to confirm my 
words—when that dreary period had passed a 
lull succeeded, years rolled on, and Mr. F. be- 
came acquainted with us at a mutual friend’s, 
he was all attention he called next day he soon 
began to call three evenings a week and to send 
in little things for supper, it was not love on Mr. 
F.’s part it was adoration, Mr. F. proposed with 
the full approval of papa and what could I do?” 

‘Nothing whatever,” said Arthur, with the 
cheerfulest readiness, ‘“‘ but what you did. Let 
an old friend assure you of his full conviction 
| that you did quite right.” 
| “One last remark,” proceeded Flora, reject- 
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ing commonplace life with a wave of her hand, | Don’t pay you badly, but rents are very hard to 


“I wish to make, one last explanation I wish to | get there. 


You have more trouble with that 


offer, there was a time ere Mr. F. first paid at-| one place than with all the places belonging to 
tentions incapable of being mistaken, but that is | you.” 


past and was not to be, dear Mr. Clennam you | 


Just as the big ship in tow gets the credit 


no longer wear a golden chain you are free I| with most spectators of being the powerful ob- 
trust you may be happy, here is papa who is al- ject, so the Patriarch usually seemed to hare 
ways tiresome and putting in his nose every where | said himself whatever Pancks said for him. 


‘Indeed ?” returned Clennam, upon whom 


where he is not wanted.” 
With these words and with a hasty gesture 


| this impression was so efficiently made by a 


fraught with timid caution—such a gesture had | mere gleam of the polished head, that he spoke 


Clennam’s eyes been familiar with in the old | the ship instead of the Tug. 
time—poor Flora left herself at eighteen years | so poor there ?” 
of age a long, long way behind again, and came | 


to a full stop at last. 


Or rather, she left about half of herself at | 


eighteen years of age behind and grafted the 
rest on to the relict of the late Mr. F.; thus 
making a moral mermaid of herself, which her 
once boy-lover contemplated with feelings where- 
in his sense of the sorrowful and his sense of 
the comical were curiously blended. 

For example. As if there were a secret un- 
derstanding between herself and Clennam of 
the most thrilling nature; as if the first of a 
train of post-chaises and four, extending all the 
way to Scotiand, were at that moment round 
the corner; and as if she couldn’t (and wouldn't) 
have walked into the Parish Church with him, 
under the shade of the family umbrella, with 
the Patriarchal blessing on her head, and the 
perfect concurrence of all mankind; Flora com- 
forted her soul with agonies of mysterious sig- 
naling, expressing dread of discovery. With 
the sensation of becoming more and more light- 
headed every minute, Clennam saw the relict 
of the late Mr. F. enjoying herself in the most 
wonderful manner by putting herself and him 
in their old places and yoing through all the old 
performances—now, when the stage was dusty, 
when the scenery was faded, when the youthful 
actors were dead, when the orchestra was emp- 
ty, when the lights were out. And still, through 
all this grotesque revival of what he remembered 
as having once been prettily natural to her, he 
could not but feel that it revived at sight of him, 
and that there was a tender memory in it. 

The Patriarch insisted on his staying to din- 
ner, and Flora signaled ‘‘Yes.” Clennam so 
wished he could have done more than stay to 
dinner—so heartily wished he could have found 
the Flora that had been or that never had been 
—that he thought the least atonement he could 
make for the disappointment he almost felt 
ashamed of, was to give himself up to the fam- 
ily desire. Therefore, he staid to dinner. 

Pancks dined with them. Pancks ‘steamed 
out of his little dock at a quarter before six, and 
bore straight down for the Patriarch, who hap- 
pened to be then drifting in an inane manner 
through a stagnant account of Bleeding Heart 
Yard. Pancks instantly made fast to him and 
hauled him out. 

“Bleeding Heart Yard?” said Pancks, with a 


“The people are 


** You can’t say, you know,” snorted Pancks, 
taking one of his dirty hands out of his rusty 
iron-gray pockets to bite his nails, if he could 
find any, and turning his beads of eyes upon his 
employer, “whether they’re poor or not. They 
say they are, but they all say that. When a 
man says he’s rich, you're generally sure he 
isn’t. Besides, if they are poor, you can’t help 
it. You'd be poor yourself if you didn’t get 
your rents.” 

“True enough,” said Arthur. 

“You're not going to keep open house for all 
the poor of London,” pursued Pancks. “ You're 
not going to lodge ’em for nothing. You're not 
going to open your gates wide and let ’em come 
free. Not if you know it, you an’t.” 

Mr. Casby shook his head in placid and be- 
nignant generality. 

“If a man takes a room of you at half-a- 
crown a week, and when the week comes round 
hasn’t got the half-a-crown, you say to that man, 
‘Why have you got the room then? If you 
haven’t got the one thing why have you got the 
other? What have you been and done with 
your money? What do you mean by it? What 
are you upto? That's what you say to a man 
of that sort; and if you didn’t say it, more 
shame for you!” Mr. Pancks here made a sin- 
gular and startling noise produced by a strong 
blowing effort in the region of the nose, unat- 
tended by any result but that acoustic one. 

“You have some extent of such property 
about the east and northeast here, I believe ?” 
said Clennam, doubtful which of the two to ad- 
dress. 

“Oh, pretty well,” said Pancks. ‘‘ You’re not 
particular to east or northeast ; any point of the 
compass will do for you. What you want is a 
good investment and a quick return. You take 
it where you can find it. You an’t nice as to 
situation—not you.” 

There was a fourth and most original figure 
in the Patriarchal tent, who also appeared be- 
fore dinner. This was an amazing little old 
woman, with a face like a staring wooden doll 
too cheap for expression, and a stiff yellow wig 
perched unevenly on the top of her head, as if 
the child who owned the doll had driven a tack 
through it any where, so that it only got fasten- 
ed on. Another remarkable thing in this little 
old woman was, that the same child seemed to 





puff anda snort. ‘It’s a troublesome property. 





have damaged her face in two er three places 
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with some blunt instrument in the nature of a | 
spoo 1; her countenance, and particularly the tip 
of her nose, presenting the phenomena of sev- | 
eral dints, generally answering to the bow! of 

that article. A further remarkable thing in this 

little old woman was, that she had no name but 

Mr. F.’s Aunt. 

She broke upon the visitors’ view under the 
following circumstances: Flora said, when the 
first dish was being put on table, perhaps Mr. 
Clennam might not have heard that Mr. F. had 
left her a legacy? Clennam, in return, implied 
his hope that Mr. F, had endowed the wife 
whom he adored with the greater part of his 
worldly substance, if not all, Flora said, Oh, 
yes, she didn’t mean that; Mr. F. had made a 
beautiful will, but he had left her as a sepa- 


rate legacy, his Aunt. She then went out of the | 


room to fetch the legacy, and, on her return, 
rather triumphantly presented ‘“ Mr. F.’s Aunt.” 

The major characteristics discoverable by the 
stranger in Mr. F.’s Aunt were extreme severity 
and grim taciturnity, sometimes interrupted by 
a propensity to offer remarks, in a warning voice, 
which, being totally uncalled for by any thing 
said by any body, and traceable to no associa- 
tion of ideas, confounded and terrified the mind. 
Mr. F.’s Aunt may have thrown in these observa- 
tions on some system of her own, and it may 
have been ingenious or even subtle; but the key 
to it was wanted. 

The neatly-served and well-cooked dinner (for 
every thing about the Patriarch’s household pro- 
moted quiet digestion) began with some soup, 
some fried soles, a butter-boat of shrimp-sauce, 
and a dish of potatoes. The conversation still 
turned on the receipt of rents. Mr. F.’s Aunt, 
afier regarding the company for ten minutes 
with a malevolent gaze, delivered the following 
fearful remark : 

‘“When we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander 
was stole by tinkers.” 

Mr. Pancks courageously nodded his head and 
said, “ All right, ma’am.” But the effect of this 
mysterious communication upon Clennam was 


| was upon substantial grounds. 


ment, and that if she were a little overgrown, it 
The last of the 
Patriarchs had always been a mighty eater, and 
he disposed of an immense quantity of solid 
food with the benignity of a good soul who was 
feeding some one else. Mr. Pancks, who was 
always in a hurry, and who referred at intervals 
| to a little dirty note-book which he kept beside 
| him (perhaps containing the names of the de- 
| faulters he meant to look up by way of dessert), 
| took in his victuals much as if he were coaling; 
| with a good deal of noise, a good deal of drop- 
| ping about, and a puff and a snort occasionally, 
as if he were nearly ready to steam away. 

All through dinner Flora combined her pres- 
| ent appetite for eating and drinking, with her 
| past appetite for romantic love, in a way that 
made Clennam afraid to lift his eyes from his 
plate ; since he could not look toward her with- 
out receiving some glance of mysterions mean- 
ing or warning, as if they were engaged in a 
deep plot. Mr. F.’s Aunt sat silently defying 
him with an aspect of the greatest bitterness, 
until the removal of the cloth and the appear- 
ance of the decanters, when she originated an- 
other observation—struck into the conversation 
like a clock, without consulting any body. 

Flora had just said, “ Mr. Clennam, will you 
give me a glass of port for Mr. F.’s Aunt?” 

“The Monument near London Bridge,” that 
lady instantly proclaimed, “‘ was put up arter the 
Great Fire of London; and the Great Fire of 
London was not the fire in which your uncle 
George’s workshops was burnt down.” 

Mr. Pancks, with his former courage, said, 
“Indeed, ma’am? Allright!” But appearing 
to be incensed by imaginary contradiction or 
other ill usage, Mr. F.’s Aunt, instead of relaps- 
ing into silence, made the following additional 
proclamation ; 

“‘T hate a fool!” 

She imparted to this sentiment, in itself al- 
most Solomonic, so extremely injurious and per- 
sonal a character, by leveling it straight at the 
visitor's head, that it became necessary to lead 





absolutely to frighten him. And another cir-| Mr. F.’s Aunt from the room. This was quietly 
cumstance invested this old lady with peculiar | done by Flora; Mr. F.’s Aunt offering no resist- 
terrors. ‘Though she was always staring, she | ance, but inquiring on her way out “ What he 
never acknowledged that she saw any individu-| came there for, then?” with implacable ani- 
al. The polite and attentive stranger would de- | mosity. 
sire, say, to consult her inclinations on the sub-| | When Flora returned, she explained that her 
ject of potatoes. His expressive action would | legacy was a clever old lady, but was sometimes 
be hopelessly lost upon her, and what could he | a little singular, and “took dislikes”—peculiar- 
do? No man could say, “Mr. F.’s Aunt, will | ities of which Flora seemed to be proud rather 
you permit me?” Every man retired from the | than otherwise. As Flora’s good-nature shone 
spoon as Clennam did, cowed and baffled. | in the case, Clennam had no fault to find with 
There was mutton, a steak, and an apple-pie | the old latly for eliciting it, now that he was re- 
—nothing in the remotest way connected with | lieved from the terrors of her presence, and they 
ganders—and the dinner went on like a disen- | took a glass or two of wine in peace. Foresee- 
chanted feast, as it truly was. Once upon a| ing then that the Pancks would shortly get un- 
time Clennam had sat at that table taking no | der weigh, and that the Patriarch would go to 
heed of any thing but Flora; now the principal sleep, he pleaded the necessity of visiting his 
heed he took of Flora was, to observe, against | mother, and asked Mr. Pancks in which diree- 
his will, that she was very fond of porter, that | tion he was going ? 
she combined a great deal of sherry with senti-' ‘‘Citywards, Sir,” said Pancks. 
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“ Shall we walk together ?” said Arthur. characters. He left the house miserably enough, 
** Quite agreeable,” said Pancks. | and so much more light-headed than ever, that 
Meanwhile Flora was murmuring in rapid | if it had not been his good fortune to be towed 
snatches for his ear, that there was a time, and | away, he might, for the first quarter of an hour, 
that the past was a yawning gulf however, and | have drifted any where. 
that a golden chain no longer bound him, and| When he began to come to himself in the 
that she revered the memory of the late Mr. | cooler air and the absence of Flora, he found 
F., and that she should be at home to-morrow Pancks at full speed, cropping such scanty pas- 
at half-past one, and that the decrees of Fate | turage of nails as he could find, and snorting at 
were beyond recall, and that she considered no- | intervals. These, in conjunction with one hand 
thing so improbable as that he ever walked on | in his pocket, and his roughened hat hind side 
the northwest side of Gray’s-Inn Gardens at ex-| before, were evidently the conditions under 
actly four o’clock in the afternoon. He tried at | which he reflected. 
parting to give his hand in frankness to the ex-| “A fresh night!” said Arthur. 
isting Flora—not the vanished Flora, or the| “Yes, it’s pretty fresh,” assented Pancks. 
Mermaid—but Flora wouldn’t have it, couldn't | “ As a stranger, you feel the climate more than 
have it, was wholly destitute of the power of | I do, I dare say. Indeed I haven’t got time to 
separating herself and him from their by-gone | feel it.” 
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“You lead such a busy life ?” 

“Yes, I have always some of ‘em to look up, 
or something to look after. But I like business,” 
said Pancks, getting on a little faster. ‘*‘ What's 
a man made for?” 

“For nothing else?” said Clennam. 

Pancks put the counter-question. “ What 
else?” It packed up, in the smallest compass, 
the weight that had rested on Clennam’s life, 
and he made no answer. 

“That’s what I ask our weekly tenants,” 
said Pancks. Some of ’em will pull long faces 
to me, and say, Poor as you see us, master, 
we're always grinding, drudging, toiling, every 
minute we're awake. I say to them, What else 
are you made for? It shuts them up. They 
haven’t a word to answer. What else are you 
made for? That clenches it.” 

“ Ah dear, dear, dear!” sighed Clennam. 

‘Here am I,” said Pancks, pursuing his ar- 
gument with the weekly tenant. “ What else 
do you suppose I think I am made for? No- 
thing. Rattle me out of bed early, set me go- 
ing, give me as short a time as you like to bolt 
my meals in, and keep me at it. Keep me al- 
ways at it, I'll keep you always at it, you keep 
somebody else always at it. “There you are, with 
the Whole Duty of Man in a commercial coun- 
try.” 

When they had walked a little further in si- 
lence, Clennam said: “Have you no taste for 
any thing, Mr. Pancks ?” 

“ What's taste?” dryly retorted Pancks. 

“Let us say, inclination.” 

“T have an inclination to get money, Sir,” 
said Pancks, “if you'll show me how.” He blew 
off that sound again, and it occurred to his com- 
panion for the first time that it was his way of 
laughing. He was a singular man in all re- 
spects; he might not have been quite in earn- 
est, but that the short, hard, rapid manner in 
which he shot out these cinders of principles, 
as if it were done by mechanical revolvency, 
seemed irreconcilable with banter. 

“You are no great reader, I suppose ?” said 
Clennam. 

“Never read any thing but letters and ac- 
counts. Never collect any thing but advertise- 
ments relative to next of kin. If that’s a taste, 
[have got that. You're not of the Clennams 
of Cornwall, Mr. Clennam.” 

“Not that I ever heard of.” 

“1 know you’re not. I asked your mother, 
Sir. She has too much character to let a chance 
escape her.” 

“ Supposing I had been of the Clennams of 
Cornwall ?” 

“You'd have heard of something to your ad- 
vantage.” 

“Indeed! I have heard of little enough to 
my advantage for some time.” 

“There’s a Cornish property going a-beg- 
ging, Sir, and not a Cornish Clennam to have 
it for the asking,” said Pancks, taking his note- 
book from his breast-pocket and putting it in 





“I turn off here. I wish you good- 


again, 
night.” 

**Good-night,” said Clennam. But the Tug 
suddenly lightened, and untrammeled by having 
any weight in tow, was already puffing away into 
the distance. 

They had crossed Smithfield together, and 
Clennam was left alone at the corner of Barbi- 
can. He had no intention of presenting him- 
self in his mother’s dismal room that night, and 
could not have felt more depressed and cast 
away if he had been in a wilderness. He turn- 
ed slowly down Aldersgate Street, and was pon- 
dering his way along toward Saint Paul’s, pur- 
posing to come into one of the great thorough- 
fares for the sake of their light and life, when 
a crowd of people flocked toward him on the 
same pavement, and he stood aside against a 
shop to let them pass. As they came up, he 
made out that they were gathered round a some- 
thing that was carried on men’s shoulders. He 
soon saw that it was a litter, hastily made up of 
a shutter or some such thing; and a recumbent 
figure upon it, and the scraps of conversation in 
the crowd, and a muddy bundle carried by one 
man, and a muddy hat carried by another, in- 
formed him that an accident had occurred. The 
litter stopped under a lamp before it had passed 
him half a dozen paces, for some readjustment 
of the burden; and the crowd stopping too, he 
found himself in the midst of the array. 

* Anaccident going to the Hospital ?” he asked 
an old man beside him, who stood shaking his 
head, inviting conversation. 

“Yes,” said the man, “ along of them Mails. 
They ought to be prosecuted and fined, them 
Mails. They come a-racing out of Lad Lane 
and Wood Street at twelve or fourteen mile a 
hour, them Mails do. The only wonder is, that 
people an’t killed oftener by them Mails.” 

“This person is not killed, I hope ?” 

“T don’t know!” said the man, “it an’t for 
the want of a will in them Mails, if he an't.” 
The speaker having folded his arms, and set in 
comfortably to address his depreciation of them 
Mails to any of the by-standers who would listen, 
several voices, out of pure sympathy with the 
sufferer, confirmed him; one voice saying to 
Clennam, “They’re a public nuisance, them 
Mails, Sir; another, “JZ see one on’em pull up 
within half a inch of a boy, last night ;” another, 
“J see one on’em go over a cat, Sir—and it 
might have been your own mother;” and all 
representing by implication that if he happened 
to possess any public influence he could not use 
it better than against them Mails. 

“Why a native Englishman is put to it every 
night of his life, to save his life from them Mails,” 
argued the first old man; “and he knows when 
they’re coming round the corner to tear him lim! 
from limb. What can you expect from a poor 
foreigner who don’t know nothing about’em !” 

“Is this a foreigner?” said Clennam, leaning 
forward to look. 

In the midst of such replies as “‘ Frenchman, 
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Sir.” “Porteghee, Sir,” “Dutchman, Sir,” | points of interest to another gentleman who 
“ Prooshan, Sir,” and other conflicting testi- | joined him, the surgeon at last clapped the pa- 
mony, he now heard a feeble voice asking, both | tient on the shoulder, and said, “‘ He won't hurt, 
in Italian and in French, for water. A general | He'll do very well. It’s difficult enough, but we 
remark going round in reply of “Ah, poor fel-| shall not want him to part with his leg this 
low! he says he’ll never get over it; and no/|time.” Which Clennam interpreted to the pa- 
wonder!” Clennam begged to be allowed to | | tient, who was full of gratitude and, in his de- 
pass, as he understood the poor creature. He | | monstrative way, kissed both the interpreter’s 
was immediately handed to the front, to speak | | hand and the surgeon’s several times. 

to him. “It’s a serious injury, I suppose ?” said Clen- 

“First, he wants some water,” said he, looking | nam. 
round. (A dozen good fellows dispersed to get | ‘* Ye-es,” replied the surgeon, with the thought- 
it.) “Are you badly hurt, my friend ?” he asked | ful pleasure of an artist contemplating the work 
the man on the litter in Italian. upon his easel. “Yes, it’s enough. There's a 

“Yes, Sir; yes, yes, yes. It’s my leg, it’s my | compound fracture above the knee, and a dislo- 
leg. But it pleases me to hear the old music, | cation below. They are both of a beautiful 
though I am very bad.” kind.” He gave the patient a friendly clap on 

“You are a traveler? Stay! See the water! | the shoulder again, as if he really felt that he 
Let me give you some.” was a very good fellow indeed, and worthy of 

They had rested the litter on a pile of paving- | all commendation for having broken his leg in 
stones. It was at a convenient height from the | a manner interesting to science. 
ground, and by stooping he could lightly raise | He speaks French ?” said the surgeon. 
the head with one hand, and hold the glass to} “Oh yes, he speaks French.” 
the lips with the other. A little, muscular, “ He'll be at no loss here, then. You have 
brown man, with black hair and white teeth. | only to bear a little pain like a brave fellow, my 
A lively face, apparently. Ear-rinzs in his | friend, and to be thankful that all goes as well 
ears. as it does,” he added, in that tongue, “and 

“That’s well. You are a traveler?” you'll walk again to a marvel. Now let us see 

“Garey Sir.” whether there’s any thing else the matter, and 

“A stranger in this city ?” how our ribs are.” 

“Surely, surely, altogether. I am arrived| There was nothing else the matter, and our 
this unhappy evening.” ribs were sound. Clennam remained until ev- 

“ From what country ?” ery thing possible to be done had been skillfully 

“* Marseilles.” and promptly done—the poor belated wanderer 

“Why, see there! Ialso! Almost as much | in a strange land movingly besought that favor 
a stranger here as you, thouzh born here, I | of him—and lingered by the bed to which he 
came from Marseilles a little while ago. Don’t | was in due time removed until he had fallen 
be cast down.” ‘The face looked up at him im-| into a doze. Even then he wrote a few words 
ploringly, as he rose from wiping it, and gently | for him on his card, with a promise to return 
replaced the coat that covered the writhing fig- | to-morrow, and left it to be given to him when 
ure; ‘I won’t leave you till you shall be well | he should awake. 
taken care of. Courage! Youwillbevery much} All these proceedings occupied so long, that 
better half an hour hence.” it struck eleven o'clock at night as he came out 

“Ah! Altro, Altro!” cried the poor little | at the Hospital gate. He had hired a lodging 
man, in a faintly incredulous tone; and as they | for the present in Covent Garden, and he took 
took him up, hung out his right hand to give |the nearest way to that quarter, by Snow Hill 
the forefinger a backhanded shake in the air. | and Holborn. 

Arthur Clennam turned; and walking beside Left to himself again, after the solicitude ana 
the litter, and saying an encouraging word now | compassion of his last adventure, he was natu- 
and then, accompanied it to the neighboring | rally in a thoughtful mood. As naturally he 
hospital of Saint Bartholomew. None of the | could not walk on, thinking, for ten minutes 
crowd but the bearers and he being admitted, | without recalling Flora. She necessarily re- 
the disabled man was soon laid on a table in a | called to him his life, with all its misdirection 
cool, methodical way, and carefully examined | and little happiness, 
by a surgeon: who was as near at hand andas| When he got to his lodging he sat down be- 
ready to appear as Calamity herself. “He hard- | fore the dying fire, as he had stood at the win- 
ly knows an English word,” said Clennam ; “‘is | dow of his old room looking out upon the black- 
he badly hurt?” “Let us know all about it | ened forest of chimneys, and turned his gaze 
first,” said the surgeon, continuing his examin- | back upon the gloomy vista by which he had 
ation with a business-like delizht in it, “before | come to that stage in his existence. So long, so 
we pronounce.” | bare, so blank. No childhood; no youth, ex- 

After trying the leg with a finger and two fin- | cept for one remembrance; the one remem- 
gers, and one hand and two hands, and over and | brance proved, only that day, to be a piece of 
under, and up and down, and in this direction | folly. 
and in that, and approvingly remarking on the! It was a misfortune to him, trifle as it might 
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have been to another. For while all that was 
hard and stern in his recollection remained Re- 
ality on being proved—was obdurate to the sight 
and touch, and relaxed nothing of its old in- 
domitable grimness ; the one tender recollection 
of his experience would not bear the same test, 
and melted away. He had foreseen this on the 
former night when he had dreamed with waking 
eyes; but he had not felt it then; and he had 
now. 

He was a dreamer in such wise, because he 
was a man who had, deep-rooted in his nature, 
abelief in all the gentle and good things his life 
had been without. Bred in meanness and hard 
dealing, this had rescued him to be a man of 
honorable mind and open-hand. Bred in cold- 
ness and severity, this had rescued him to have 
awarm and sympathetic heart. Bred in a creed 
too darkly audacious to pursue through its pro- 
cess of reversing, the making of man in the im- 
age of his Creator to the making of his Creator 
in the image of an erring man, this had rescued 
him to judge not, and in humility to be merci- 
ful, and have hope and charity. 

And this saved him still from the miserable 
folly, from the whimpering weakness, the cruel 
selfishness, of holding that because such a hap- 
piness or such a virtue had not come into his 
little path or worked well for him, therefore it 
was not in the great scheme, but was reducible, 
when found in appearance, t> the basest ele- 
ments. A disappointed mind he had, but a 
mind too firm and healthy for such unwhole- 
some air, Leaving himself in the dark, it could 
rise into the light, seeing it shine on others and 
hailing it. 

Therefore, he sat before his dying fire, sor- 
rowful to think upon the way by which he had 
come to that night, yet not strewing poison on 
the way by which other men had come to it. 
That he should have missed so much, and at 
his time of life should look so far about him for 
any staff to bear him company upon his down- 
ward journey and cheer it, was a just regret. 
Ile looked at the fire from which the blaze de- 
parted, from which the after-glow subsided, in 
which the ashes turned gray, from which they 
dropped to dust, and thought, “How soon I 
too shall pass through such changes, and be 
gone !” 

To review his life was like descending a green 
tree in fruit and flower, and seeing all the 
branches wither and drop off one by one, as he 
came down toward them. 

“From the unhappy suppression of my young- 
est days, through the rigid and unloving home 
that followed them, through my departure, my 
long exile, my return, my mother’s welcome, 
my intercourse with her since, down to the aft- 
ernoon of this day with poor Flora,” said Arthur 
Clennam, “what have I found !” 

His door was softly opened, and these spoken 
words startled him, and came as if they were an 
answer : 

“Little Dorrit.” 





CHAPTER XIV.—LITTLE DORRIT'S PARTY. 

Artuur CLENNaM rose hastily, and saw her 
standing at the door. This history must some- 
times see with Little Dorrit’s eyes, and shall 
begin that course by seeing him. 

Little Dorrit looked into a dim room which 
seemed a spacious one to her, and grandly fur- 
nished. Courtly ideas of Covent Garden, as a 
place with famous coffee-houses, where gentle- 
men wearing gold-laced coats and swords had 
quarreled and fought duels; costly ideas of 
Covent Garden, as a place where there were 
flowers in winter at guineas a-piece, pine-apples 
at guineas a pound, and peas at guineas a pint; 
picturesque ideas of Covent Garden, as a place 
where there was a mighty theatre, showing won- 
derful and beautiful sights to richly-dressed la- 
dies and gentlemen, and which was forever far 
beyond the reach of poor Fanny or poor Uncle ; 
desolate ideas of Covent Garden, as having all 
those arches in it, where the miserable children 
in rags among whom she had just now passed, 
like young rats slunk and hid, fed on offal, hud- 
dled together for warmth, and were hunted 
about (look to the rats young and old, all ye 
Barnacles, for before God they are eating away 
our foundations, and will bring the roofs upon 
our heads!); teeming ideas of Covent Garden, 
as a place of past and present mystery, romance, 
abundance, want, beauty, ugliness, fair country 
gardens, and foul street-gutters, all confused 
together, made the room dimmer than it was, 
in Little Dorrit’s eyes, as they timidly saw it 
from the door. 

At first in the chair before the gone-ont fire, 
and then turned round wondering to see her, 
was the gentleman whom she sought. The 
brown, grave gentleman, who smiled so pleas- 
antly, who was so frank and considerate in his 
manner, and yet in whose earnestness there was 
something that reminded her of his mother, with 
the great difference that she was earnest in as- 
perity and he in gentleness. Now, he regarded 
her with that attentive and inquiring look before 
which Little Dorrit’s eyes had always fallen, 
and before which they fell still. 

‘*My poor child! Here at midnight?” 

“T said Little Dorrit, Sir, on purpose to pre- 
pare you. I knew you must be very much sur- 
prised.” 

“Are you alone ?” 

“No, Sir; I have got Maggy with me.” 

Considering her entrance sufficiently prepared 
for by this mention of her name, Maggy appeared 
from the landing outside, on the broad grin. 
She instantly suppressed that manifestation, 
however, and became fixedly solemn. 

* And I have no fire,” said Clennam. “And 
you are—” He was going to say so lightly clad, 
but stopped himself in what would have been a 
reference to her poverty, saying instead, “ And 
it is so cold,” 

Putting the chair from which he had risen 
nearer to the grate, he made her sit down in it, 
and hurriedly bringing wood and coal, heaped 
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them together and got a blaze. ‘ Your foot is | blame her father if he saw them; that he might 
like marble, my child.” He had happened to think, “‘ Why did he dine to-day, and leave this 
touch it, while stooping on one knee at his work | little creature to the mercy of the cold stones!” 
of kindling the fire ; “ put it nearer the warmth.” | She had no belief that it would have been a just 
Little Dorrit thanked him hastily. It was quite | reflection; she simply knew by experience that 
warm, it was very warm! It smote upon his such delusions did sometimes present themselves 
heart to feel that she hid her thin, worn shoe. | to people. It was a part of her father’s misfor 
Little Dorrit was not ashamed of her poor | tunes that they did. 
shoes, He knew her story, and it was not that.| “Before I say any thing else,” Little Dorrit 
Little Dorrit had a misgiving that he might | began, sitting before the pale fire, and raising 
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her eyes again to the face which in its harmo- 
nious look of interest, and pity, and protection, 
she felt to be a mystery far above her in degree, 
and almost removed beyond her guessing at; 
“may I tell you something, Sir?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

A slight shade of distress fell upon her at his 
so often calling her a child, She was surprised 
that he should see it, or think of such a slight 
thing; but he said directly: 

«J wanted a tender word, and could think of 
no other. As you just now gave yourself the 
name they gave you at my mother’s, and as that 
is the name by which I always think of you, let 
me call you Little Dorrit.” 

‘Thank you, Sir, I should like it better than 
any name.” 

“ Little Dorrit.” 

“ Little Mother,” Maggy (who had been fall- 
ing asleep) put in, as a correction. 

“It’s all the same, Maggy,” returned Dorrit, 
“all the same.” 

“Ts it all the same, Mother ?” 

“ Just the same.” 

Maggy laughed, and immediately snored. In 
Little Dorrit’s eyes and ears the uncouth figure 
and the uncouth sound were as pleasant as could 
be. There was a glow of pride in her big child 
overspreading her face, when it again met the 
eyes of the grave brown gentleman. She won- 
dered what he was thinking of as he looked at 
Maggy and her. She thought what a good fa- 


ther he would be. How, with some such look 
he would counsel and cherish his daughter. 


‘*What I was going to tell you, Sir,” said Lit- 
tle Dorrit, “is, that my brother is at large.” 

Arthur was rejoiced to hear it, and hoped he 
would do well. 

“ And what I was going to tell you, Sir,” said 
Little Dorrit, trembling in all her little figare 
and in her voice, “is, that I am not to know 
whose generosity released him—am never to ask, 
and am never to be told, and am never to thank 
that gentleman with all my grateful heart !” 

He would probably need no thanks, Clennam 
said. Very likely he would be thankful himself 
(and with reason) that he had had the means 
and chance of doing a little service to her who 
well deserved a great one. 

‘* And what I was going to say, Sir, is,” said 
Little Dorrit, trembling more and more, “that 
if I knew him, and I might, I would tell him 
that he can never, never know how I feel his 
goodness, and how my good father would feel it. 
And what I was going to say, Sir, is, that if I 
knew him and I might—but I don’t know him 
and I must not—I know that !—I would tell him 
that I shall never any more lie down to sleep 
without having prayed to Heaven to bless him 
and reward him. And if I knew him and I might, 
I would go down on my knees to him, and take 
his hand and kiss it, and ask him not to draw it 
away, but to leave it—oh, to leave it for a moment 
—and let my thankful tears fall on it, for I have 
no other thanks to give him !” 

Vor. XII.—No. 71.—X x 





Little Dorrit had put his hand to her lips, and 
would have kneeled to him; but he gently pre- 
vented her, and replaced her in her chair. Her 
eyes and the tones of her voice had thanked him 
far better than she thought. He was not able 
to say, quite as firmly as usual, “ There, Little 
Dorrit; there, there, there! We will suppose 
that you did know this person, and that you 
might do all this, and that it was all done. And 
now tell me, who am quite another person—who 
am nothing more than the friend who begged 
you to trust him—why you are out at midnight, 
and what it is that brings you so far through 
the streets at this late hour, my slight, deli- 
cate,” child was on his lips again, “ Little Dor- 
rit!” 

“Maggy and I have been to night,” she an- 
swered, subduing herself with the quiet effort 
that had long been natural to her, ‘‘to the thea- 
tre where my sister is engaged.” 

“ And oh, ain’t it a ev’nly place,”’ suddenly 
interrupted Maggy, who seemed to have the 
power of going to sleep and waking up when- 
ever she chose. ‘ Almost as good as an hospital. 
Only there ain’t no Chicking in it.” 

Here she shook herself, and fell asleep again. 

‘“We went there,” said Little Dorrit, glanc- 
ing at her charge, “‘ because I like sometimes to 
know of my own knowledge that my sister is 
doing well, and like to see her there with my 
own eyes when neither she nor Uncle is aware. 
It is very seldom indeed that I can do that, be- 
cause when I am not out at work I am with my 
father, and even when I am out at work I hurry 
home to him. But I pretend to-night that Iam 
at a party.” 

As she made the confession, timidly hesita- 
ting, she raised her eyes to the face, and read 
its expression so plainly that she answered it. 

“Oh no, certainly! Inever was at a party in 
my life.” 

She paused a little under his attentive look, 
and then said, “‘I hope there is no harm in it? 
I could never have been of any use, if I had not 
pretended a little.” 

She feared that he was blaming her in his 
mind, for so devising to contrive for them, think 
for them, and watch over them without their 
knowledge or gratitude; perhaps even with 
their reproaches for supposed neglect. But 
what was really in his mind was the weak fig- 
ure with its strong purpose, the thin worn shoes, 
the insufficient dress, and the pretense of re- 
creation and enjoyment. He asked where this 
suppositious party was? Ata place where she 
worked, answered Little Dorrit, blushing. She 
had said very little about it; only a few words, 
to make her father easy. Her father did not be- 
lieve it to be a grand party—indeed, he might 
suppose that. And she glanced for an instant 
at the shaw] she wore. 

“It is the first night,” said Little Dorrit, 
“that I have ever been away from home. And 
London looks so large, so barren, and so wild.” 
In Little Dorrit’s eyes, its vastness under the 
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black sky was awful; a terror passed over her as 
she said the words. 

* But this is not,” she added, with the quiet 
effort again, “‘ what I have come to trouble you 
with, Sir. My sister’s having found a friend, a 
lady she has told me of, and made me rather 
anxious about, was the first cause of my coming 
away from home. And being away, and com- 
ing (on purpose) round by where you lived, and 
seeing a light in the window—” 

Not for the first time. Not for the first time. 
In Little Dorrit’s eyes the outside of that win- 
dow had been a distant star on other nights than 
this, She had toiled out of her way, through 
the wet, tired and troubled, to look up at it and 
wonder about the grave brown gentleman from 
so far off, who had spoken to her as a friend 
and protector. 

“There were three things,” said Little Dorrit, 
“that I thought I would like to say, if you were 
alone and I might come up stairs, First, what I 
have tried to say, but never can—never shall-—” 

“Bush, hush! That is done with and dis- 
posed of. Let us pass to the second,” said Clen- 
nam, smiling her agitation away, making the 
blaze shine upon her, and putting wine and cake 
and fruit toward her on the table. 

“T think,” said Little Dorrit—“this is the 
second thing, Sir—I think Mrs. Clennam must 
have found out my secret, and must know where 
I come from and where I go to. Where I live, 
I mean.” 

“Indeed?” returned Clennam, quickly. He 
asked her, after a short consideration, why she 
supposed so. 

“I think,” replied Little Dorrit, ‘that Mr. 
Flintwinch must have watched me.” 

And why, Clennam asked, as he turned his 
eyes upon the fire, bent his brows, and consid- 
ered again; why did she suppose that? 

“T have met him twice. Both times near 
home. Both times at night, when I was going 
back. Both times I thought (though that may 
easily be my mistake) that he hardly looked as 
if he had met me by accident.” 

‘Did he say any thing?” 

“No; he only nodded, and put his head on 
one side.” . 

“The devil take his head!” mused Clennam, 
still looking at the fire; “‘it’s always on one 
side.” 

He roused himself to persuade her to put 
some wine to her lips, and to touch something 
to eat—it was very difficult, she was so timid 
and shy—and then said, musing again: 

“Ts my mother at all changed to you?” 

“Qh, not at all. She is just the same. I won- 
dered whether I had better tell her my history. 
I wondered whether I might—I mean, whether 
you would like me to tell her. I, wondered,” 
said Little Dorrit, looking at him in a suppliant 
way, and gradually withdrawing her eyes as he 
looked at her, “whether you would advise me 
what I ought to do.” 

‘*Little Dorrit,” said Clennam ; and the phrase 


— 


had already begun between those two to stand 
for a hundred gentle phrases, according to the 
varying tone and connection in which it was 
used; “do nothing. 1 will have some talk with 
my old friend, Mrs. Affery. Do nothing, Little 
Dorrit—except refresh yourself with such means 
as there are here. I entredt you to do that.” 

“Thank you, Sir, I am not hungry. Nor,” 
said Little Dorrit, as he softly put her glass to- 
ward her, “nor thirsty. I think Maggy might 
like something, perhaps.” 

“We will make her find pockets presently for 
all there is here,” said Clennam; “but before 
we make her, there was a third thing to say.” 

“Yes. You will not be offended, Sir?” 

“‘T promise that, unreservedly.” 

“Tt will sound strange. I hardly know how to 
say it. Don’t think it unreasonable or ungrate- 
ful in me,” said Little Dorrit, with returning 
and increasing agitation. 

“No, no, no. Iam sure it will be natural 
and right. I am not afraid that I shall put a 
wrong construction on it, whatever it is.” 

“Thank you. You are coming back to see 
my father again?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have been so good and thoughtful as to 
write him a note, saying that you are coming to- 
morrow ?” 

**Oh, that was nothing. Yes.” 

“Can you guess,” said Little Dorrit, folding 
her small hands tight in one another, and look- 
ing at him with all the earnestness of her soul 
looking steadily out of her eyes, “what I am 
going to ask you not to do?” 

“T think Ican. But I may be wrong.” 

“No, you are not wrong,” said Little Dorrit, 
shaking her head. ‘If we should want it so 
very, very badly that we can not do without it, 
let me ask you for it.” 

**T will, Little Dorrit—I will.” 

* Don’t encourage him to ask. Don’t under- 
stand him, if he does ask. Don’t give it to him. 
Save him and spare him that, and you will be 
able to think better of him !” 

Clennam said—not very plainly, seeing those 
tears glistening in her anxious eyes—that her 
wish should be sacred with him. 

“You don’t know what he is,” she said; “you 
don’t know what he really is. How can you, 
seeing him there all at once, dear love, and not 
gradually, as I have done! You have been so 
good to us, so delicately and truly good, that I 
want him to be better in your eyes than in any 
body’s. And I can not bear to think,” cried 
Little Dorrit, covering her tears with her hands, 
“T can not bear to think, that you of all the 
world should see him in his only moments of 
degradation!” 

“Pray,” said Clennam, “do not be so dis- 


tressed. Pray, pray, Little Dorrit! This is 
quite understood now.” 
“ Thank you, Sir. Thank you! I have tried 


very much to keep myself from saying this; I 





have thought about it days and nights; but when 
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I knew for certain you were coming again, I 
made up my mind to speak to you. , Not be- 
cause I am ashamed of him,” she dried her 
tears quickly, “‘but because I know him better 
than any one does, and love him, and am proud 
of him!” 

Relieved of this weight, Little Dorrit was 
nervously anxious to be gone. Maggy being 
broad awake, and in the act of distantly gloat- 
ing over the fruit and cakes with chuckles of 
anticipation, Clennam made the best diversion 
in his power by pouring her out a glass of wine, 
which she drank in a series of loud smacks ; put- 
ting her hand upon her windpipe after every 
one, and saying, breathless, with her eyes in a 
very prominent state, “Oh, ain’t it d’licious! 
Ain’t it hospitally!” When she had finished 
the wine and these encomiums, he charged her 
to load her basket (she was never without her 
basket) with every eatable thing upen the table, 
and to take especial care to leave no scrap be- 
hind: Maggy’s pleasure in doing which, and 
her Little Muther’s pleasure in seeing Maggy 
pleased, was as good a turn as circumstances 
could have given to the late conversation. 

“But the gates will have been locked,” said 
Clennam, suddenly remembering it, ‘‘ long ago. 
Where are you going?” 

“T am going to Maggy’s lodging,” answered 
Little Dorrit. “I shall be quite safe, quite well 
taken care of,” 

“T must accompany you there,” said Clen- 
nam. ‘I can not let you go alone.” 

“Yes, pray leave us to go there by ourselves. 
Pray do!” begged Little Dorrit. 

She was so earnest in the petition, that Clen- 
nam felt a delicacy in obtruding himself upon 
her: the rather, because he could well under- 
stand that Maggy’s lodging was of the obscurest 
sort: “Come, Maggy,” said Little Dorrit, cheer- 
ily, “we shall do very well; we know the way, 
by this time, Maggy ?” 

“Yes, yes, Littke Mother; we know the way,” 
chuckled Maggy. And away they went. Little 
Dorrit turned at the door to say, “God bless 
you!” And though she said it very softly, per- 
haps she may have been as audible above—who 
knows !—as a whole cathedral choir. 

Arthur Clennam suffered them to pass the 
corner of the street before he followed at a dis- 
tance; not with any idea of encroaching a sec- 
ond time on Little Dorrit’s privacy, but to sat- 
isfy his mind by seeing her secure in the neigh- 
borhood to which she was accustomed. So di- 
minutive she looked, so fragile and defenseless 
against the bleak, damp weather, flitting along 
in the shufiling shadow of her charge, that he 
felt in his compassion and in his habit of con- 
sidering her a child apart from the rest of the 
rough world, as if he would have been glad to 
take her up in his arms and carry her to her 
journey’s end. : 

In course of time she came into the leading 
thoroughfare where the Marshalsea was, and 
then he saw them slacken their pace, and soon 





turn down a by-street. He stopped, felt that 
that he had no right to go further, and slowly 
left them. He had no éuspicion that they ran 
any risk of beifg houseless until morning; had 
no idea of the truth until long, long afterward. 

“But,” said Little Dorrit, when they stopped 
at a poor dwelling all in darkness, and heard no 
sound on listening at the door, “now, this is a 
good lodging for you, Maggy, and we must not 
give offense. Consequently, we will only knock 
twice, and not very loud; and if we can not 
wake them so, we must walk about till day.” 

Once, Little Dorrit knocked with a careful 
hand, and listened. Twice, Little Dorrit knocked 
with a careful hand, and listened. All was close 
and still. ‘Maggy, we must do the best we can, 
my dear. We must be patient, and wait for day.” 

It was a chill dark night, with a damp wind 
blowing, when they came out into he leading 
street again, and heard the clocks strike half 
pastone. “In only five hours and a half,” said 
Little Dorrit, “we shall be able to go home.” 
To speak of home, and to go and look at it, it 
being so near, was a natural sequence. They 
went to the closed gate, and peeped through into 
the court-yard. ‘I hope he is sound asleep,” 
said Little Dorrit, kissing one of the bars, “ and 
does not miss me!” 

The gate was so familiar, and so like a com- 
panion, that they put down Maggy’s basket in a 
corner to serve for a seat, and keeping close to- 
gether, rested there for some time. While the 
street was empty and silent, Little Dorrit was 
not afraid; but when she heard a footstep at a 
distance, or saw a moving shadow among the 
street-lamps, she was startled, and whispered, 
‘“* Maggy, I see some one, come away!” Maggy 
would then wake up more or less fretfully, and 
they would wander about a little, and come back 
again. 

As long as eating was a novelty and an amuse- 
ment, Maggy kept up pretty well. But, that pe- 
riod going by, she became querulous about the 
cold, and shivered and whimpered. ‘It will 
soon be over, dear,” said Little Dorrit, patient- 
ly. “Oh, it’s all very fine for you, Little Moth- 
er,” returned Maggy, “‘but I’m a poor thing, 
only ten years old.” At last, in the dead of the 
night, when the street was very still indeed, Lit- 
tle Dorrit laid the heavy head upon her bosom, 
and soothed her to sleep. And thus she sat at 
the gate, as it were alone; looking up at the 
stars, and seeing the clouds pass over them in 
their wild flight—which was the dance at Little 
Dorrit’s party. 

“If it really was a party!” she thought once, 
as she sat there. “If it was light, and warm, 
and beautiful, and it was our house, and my 
poor dear was its master and had never been 
inside these walls. And if Mr. Clennam was 
one of our visitors, and we were dancing to de- 
lightful music, and were all as gay and light- 
hearted as ever we could be! I wonder—” 
Such a vista of wonder opened out before her 
that she sat looking up at the stars, quite lost, 


‘ 
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until Maggy was querulous again, and wanted 
to get up and walk. 

Three o'clock, and balf-past three, and they 
had come over London Bridge. They had heard 
the rush of the tide against obstacles; had look- 
ed down awed through the dark vapor on the 
river; had seen little spots of lighted water 
where the bridge lamps were reflected, shining 
like demon eyes, with a terrible temptation in 
them for guilt and misery. They had shrunk 
past homeless people lying coiled up in nooks. 
They had run from drunkards, they had started 
from slinking men, whistling and signing to one 
another at by-corners, or running away at full 
speed. Though every where the leader and the 
guide, Little Dorrit, happy for once in her youth- 
ful appearance, feigned to cling to and rely upon 
Maggy. . And more than once some voice from 
among a knot of brawling or prowling figures in 
their path had called out to the rest to “let the 
woman and the child go by!” 

So, the woman and the child had gone by, and 
gone on; and five had sounded from the steeples. 
They were walking slowly toward the east, al- 
ready looking for the first pale streak of day, 
when a woman came after them. 

“What are you doing with the child?” she 
said to Maggy. 

She was young—far too young to be there, 
Heaven knows !—and neither ugly nor wicked- 
looking. She spoke coarsely, but with no natu- 
rally coarse voice; there was even something 
musical in its sound. 

‘* What are you doing with yourself?” return- 
ed Maggy, for want of a better answer. 

“ Can’t you see without my telling you?” 

**T don’t know as I can,” said Maggy. 

‘* Killing myself. Now I have answered you, 
answer me. What are you doing with the child?” 

The supposed child kept her head drooped 
down, and kept her form close at Maggy’s side. 

‘Poor thing!” said the woman. “Haye you 
no feeling, that you bring her out into the cruel 
streets at such a time as this? Have you no 
eyes, that you don’t see how delicate and slen- 
der she is? Have you no sense (you don’t look 
as if you had much), that you don’t take more 
pity on this cold and trembling little hand ?” 

She had stepped across to that side, and held 
the hand between her own two, chafing it. ‘‘ Kiss 
a poor lost creature, dear,” she said, lending her 
face, “and tell me where she’s taking you.” 

Little Dorrit turned toward her. 

“Why, my God!” she said, recoiling; ‘‘ yon’re 
@ woman!” 

“Don’t mind that!” said Little Dorrit, clasp- 
ing one of the hands that had suddenly released 
hers. “Iam not afraid of you.” 

“Then you had better be,” she answered. 
“Have you no mother?” 

Log rt 

“No father ?” 

“Yes, a very dear one.” 

“Go home to him, and be afraid of me. Let 
me go. Good-night!” 


en 


“T must thank you first; let me speak to you 
as if I really was a child.” . 

“You can’t do it,” said the woman. “ You 
are kind and innocent; but you can’t look at 
me out of a child’s eyes. I never should have 
touched you but that I thought you were a child.” 
And with a strange, wild cry, she went away, 

No day yet in the sky, but there was day in 
the resounding stones of the streets; in the wag- 
ons, carts, and coaches; in the workers going to 
various occupations; in the opening of early 
shops; in the traffic at markets; in the stir at 
the river-side. There was coming day in the 
flaring lights, with a feebler color in them than 
they would have had at another time; coming 
day in the increased sharpness of the air, and 
the ghastly dying of the night. 

They went back again to the gate, intending 
to wait there now until it should be opened; but 
the air was so raw and cold that Little Dorrit, 
leading Maggy about in her sleep, kept in mo- 
tion. Going round by the church, she saw lights 
there, and the door open, and went up the steps 
and looked in. 

**Who’s that?” cried a stout old man, who 
was putting on a night-cap as if he were going 
to bed in a vault. 

“ Tt’s no one particular, Sir,” said Little Dorrit. 

“Stop!” cried the man. ‘“ Let’s have a look 
at you!” 

This caused her to turn back again in the act 
of going out, and to present herself and her 
charge before him. 

“I thought so!” said he. “I know you.” 

“We have often seen each other,” said Little 
Dorrit, recognizing the sexton, or the beadle, o 
the verger, or whatever he was, “when I have 
been at church here.” 

“More than that; we’ve got your birth in our 
Register, you know; you’re one of our curiosi- 
ties.” 

“Indeed?” said Little Dorrit. 

“To be sure. As the child of the— By-the- 
by, how did you get out so early ?” 

‘*We were shut out last night, and are wait- 
ing to get in.” 

“You don’t mean it? And there’s another 
hour good, yet! Come into the Vestry. You'll 
find a fire in the Vestry, on account of the paint- 
ers. I’m waiting for the painters, or I shouldn't 
be here, you may depend upon it. One of our 
curiosities mustn’t be cold when we have it in 
our power to warm her up comfortable. Come 
along.” 

He was a very good old fellow in his familiar 
way, and -having stirred the Vestry fire, he 
looked round the shelves of registers for a par- 
ticular volume. ‘Here you are, you see,” he 
said, taking it down and turning the leaves. 
‘“* Here you'll find yourself, as large as life. Amy, 
daughter of William and Fanny Dorrit. Born, 
Marshalsea Prison, Parish of Saint George 
And we tell people that you've lived there, with- 
out so much as a day’s or a night’s absence, ever 





since. Is it true?” 
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“ Quite true till last night.” 

“Lord!” But his surveying her with an ad- 
miring gaze suggested something else to him, to 
wit, “I say, though, I am sorry to see that you 
are very faint and tired. Stay a bit. I'll get some 
cushions out of the church, and you and your 
friend shall lie down before the fire. Don’t be 
afraid of not going in to join your father when 
the gate opens. J’ call you.” 

He soon brought in the cushions, and strewed 
them on the ground. 

“There you are, yousee! Again as large as 
life. Oh, never mind thanking. [ve daughters 
of my own. And though they weren't born in 
the Marshalsea Prison, they might have been, 
if I had been any ways of your father’s breed. 
Stop a bit. I must put something under the 


cushion for your head. Here’s a Burial volume. 


Ah! just the thing! We have got Mrs. Bang- 
ham in this book. But what makes these books 
interesting to most people is—not who's in ’em, 
but who isn’t—who’s coming, you know, and 
when. That’s the interesting question,” 
Commendingly looking back at the pillow he 
had improvised, he left them to their hour’s re- 
pose. Maggy was snoring already, and Little 
| Dorrit was soon fast asleep, with her head rest- 
, ing on that sealed book of Fate, untroubled by 
its mysterious blank leaves. 
| This was Little Dorrit’s party. The shame, 
desertion, wretchedness, and exposure of the 
great capital; the wet, the cold, the slow hours, 
| and the swift clouds of the dismal night. This 
| was the party from which Little Dorrit went 
| home jaded, in the first gray mist of a rainy 
morning. 
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THB UNITED STATES. 

HE complete organization of the House of Re- 
presentatives was effected very speedily after 

the election of Speaker. Mr. Whitfield took his 
place as delegate from Kansas, under protest from 
Mr. Reeder, who contests the seat. In the ap- 
pointment of Committees, the Speaker adopted the 
general principle of giving the chairman and a 
majority of the members to his own party, the Re- 
publican, dividing the remaining members among 
the Democrats and the Americans. The principal 
exception to this rule was the appointment of Gen- 
eral Quitman, of Mississippi, Democrat, to the chair 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. Up to the 
date of the closing of this Record (March 5), the 
proceedings in Congress have been wholly delib- 
erative, no definite action having been reached on 
any of the leading measures under consideration. 
Of these, the principal have been those growing 
out of our present. critical relations with Great 
Britain, the disturbed condition of affairs in Kan- 
sas, and the action of the late Naval Board. The 
President has recommended the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for increasing our naval and military-ef- 
ficiency ; and a Bill has been reported authorizing 
the immediate construction of ten additional steam 
sloops of war. In answer to a call for information 
on the part of the Senate, the diplomatic corre- 
spondence between our Government and that of 
Great Britain, in relation to the enlistment of sol- 
diers for the Crimea, has been published. It con- 
clusively establishes the fact that the conduct of 
Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, was such as 
to justify the demand for his recall; and that no 
adequate amends have yet been offered by the 
British Government. From a subsequent part of 
this Record it will appear that the Government of 
Great Britain takes a wholly different view of the 
matter._——Affairs in Kansas continue to present 
a very critical aspect. Many isolated acts of vio- 
lence have occurred, though no general and open 
struggle has taken place. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Free Soil party have transmitted 
communications to the General Government, and 
to the Executives of several States, stating that 
an armed invasion of the Territory is meditated 





from Missouri, and asking for aid and protection, 
In consequence of this communication resolutions 
were adopted by the Legislature of Ohio instruct- 
ing their delegation in Congress to use their best 
endeavors to secure the admission of Kansas inte 
the Union as a State, and to vote, in the mean 
while, for the admission of Mr. Reeder as delegate 
from the Territory. On the 11th of February the 
President issued a proclamation stating combina- 
tions have been formed within the Territory to re- 
sist the execution of the laws, and to subvert by 
violence all present constitutional and legal au- 
thority ; that persons residing without the Terri- 
tory, but on its borders, contemplate armed inter- 
vention in the affairs thereof; that the inhabitants 
of more remote States are collecting money, en- 
gaging men, and providing arms for the same pur- 
pose; and also, that combinations within the Ter- 
ritory are endeavoring to induce individual States 
to intervene in the affairs thereof, in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. The Presi- 
dent declares that the execution of such plans from 
within will constitute insurrection, and from with- 
out invasion, which will demand the intervention 
of the General Government. He therefore orders 
all persons engaged in such combinations within 
the Territory to disperse, and warns those without 
that any aggressive intrusion will be resisted by 
the local militia and the forces of the United States, 
Orders have also been given to the officers com- 
manding the United States troops at Forts Riley 
and Leavenworth to hold themselves in readiness 
to obey the requisitions of the Governor of the 
Territory, in maintaining the peace and 

invasion.——The Legislature of Kentucky have 
adopted a series of resolutions declaring an unal- 
terable attachment to the Union, and hostility te 
every effort to subvert it; deprecating the agita- 
tion of the slavery question; declaring that Con- 
gress has no right to make either the allowance or 
the prohibition of slavery a condition of the admis- 
sion of a State into the Union; opposing the re- 
peal of the Nebraska Bill, on the ground that it 
has definitely settled the policy of the Government 
in reference to slavery in the Territories; urging 
the maintenance and enforcement of the Fugitive 
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Slave Law; recommending an alteration in the | will between the citizens of the several States, and, 
the Naturalization Laws; deprecating the appoint- | to this end, non-interference by Congress with ques. 
ment to office of any person who acknowledges | tions appertaining solely to the individual States, 
civil allegiance to any foreign power, civil or ec- | | and non-intervention by each State with the affairs 


clesiastical, but disclaiming any intention to pre- | of any other State 


Twelfth. The maintenance 


scribe a religious test for office; urging obedience | and enforcement of all laws until said laws shall 
to the Constitution and all laws passed in pursu- | | be repealed, or shall be declared null and void by 


ance thereof; and repudiating the “ higher law | 
doctrines of the North, as well as the seceding and 
nullifying doctrines of the South and North.”. 

Governor Wickliffe, of Louisiana, in his inaugural 
address, affirms that the “steady encroachments 


| 
} 


j 
} 


” 


competent judicial authority.” This platform was 
adopted by a vote of 108 to77. A number of del- 
egates protested against it, and refused to be 


bound to vote for any Presidential candidate nom- 


made by Congress upon the reserved rights of the | 
South have not only sanctioned but encouraged | 
outrage, that, if not checked, will undoubtedly re- | 


sult in a dissolution of the Union.” The South, 
he says, is “satisfied with the principles of the 


Kansas and Nebraska bill, and it is to be hoped | 


that they will be adopted by the returning: good 
sense of our Northern brethren.” The demand 
that no Slave States shall be admitted into the 


Union, he affirms to be an insult to the Slave | 


States and a violation of the Constitution, and he 
holds it to be “certain that if the time shall ever 
come when the South shall be in a clear minority 
in the Senate, as it is in the House and the Elec- 
toral College, the aggressive spirit of the North 
will direct the legislation of Congress, so that the 
South will be obliged to abandon the Union.” 


The Southern and Southwestern Commercial Con- | 


vention, at its recent session at Richmond, passed 
resolutions advocating the establishment of lines of 
steamers between Southern and European ports ; 
requesting Southern Representatives in Congress 
to vote for no appropriation in aid of mail lines 
terminating at any Northern port, unless a clause 
be inserted in the bill pledging like aid to lines 
established, or to be established, from Southern 
ports; advocating a repeal, or great reduction of 
duties upon railroad iron; and asking the South- 
ern States to aid in the construction of a railway 
from the Valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific 
coast. Other resolutions advocate the release from 
license tax by Southern States of all direct import- 
ations from foreign countries ; recommend the cit- 
izens of the South to give a preference to South- 
ern manufactures, literary institutions, books, and 
places of resort for pleasure, over those of the 
North.——A special session of the ‘* Council of the 
American Order” was held at Philadelphia, com- 
mencing on the 18th of February, for the purpose 
of considering a national platform. The 12th sec- 
tion of the platform of June, 1855, deprecated all 
further action on the subject of slavery. After a 
spirited preliminary debate, a resolution was taken 
up for consideration, declaring, as the 12th sec- 
tion was “neither proposed by the South nor ac- 
cepted by the North,” that it should be stricken 
out, and that the party should “stand upon the 
principles and provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, yielding nothing more, and claiming 
nothing less.” Strong epposition was made to 
this by Southern members, and it was finally de- 
cided that the whole platform should be abandon- 
ed, and a new one adopted, This consists of six- 
teen articles, of which, besides those embodying 
the well-known principles of the order in regard 
to foreigners and natives, the most important are 
the 6th and 12th sections, which are as follows: 
“ Sixth. The unqualified recognition and mainten- 
atice of the reserved rights of the several States, 
and the cultivation of harmony and fraternal good- 





inated upon it. On the 22d of February, imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the Grand Coun- 
cil, the National Nominating Convention of the 
same party assembled, After an ineffectual at- 


| tempt to postpone immediate action, it was re- 


solved to proceed to the nomination of candidates 
for President and Vice-President. An informal 
ballot was taken to ascertain the preferences of 
members, when, out of 143 votes, 71 were cast for 
Millard Fillmore, Mr. George Law, of New York 

receiving 27, the remainder being divided among a 
number of candidates. The Convention then pro- 
ceeded to a formal ballot, the votes being cast by 

States, according to their Federal representation 

Mr. Fillmore receiving 179 votes out of 243, Mr 

Law receiving 24. Vor Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Donelson, of Tennessee, received 181 votes. 
Forty delegates, principally from Ohio, Conneeti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with- 
drew from the Convention, and proposed that 
another Convention for nominations should be 
called, to meet in New York on the 12th of June. 
——A Convention of delegates representing th« 
Republican party convened at Pittsburg on the 22d 
of February. Francis P. Blair, of Maryland, for- 
merly editor of the Washington Globe, was ap- 
pointed Chairman. He presented a paper purport- 
ing to embody the views of many persons in the 
Southern States, who deplored the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Multitudes in these States 
were in favor of restoring the Compromises of 1820 
and 1850, being sensible of the fatal effect which a 
dissolution of the Union would have upon the 
peace of the country, and the destruction in which 
it would involve all the securities of the Slave 
institution. He had been sent by a body of busi- 
ness men in Baltimore to submit to this Conven- 
tion a proposition to restore concord to the coun- 
try. It was simply a repeal of the repealing clause 
of the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, which could be 
effected in spite of the opposition of the Senate and 
President, if the Northern majority would determ- 
ine to hold every thing in abeyance until the voice 
of the nation had pronounced its irresistible decis- 
ion to that effect. The Convention put forth a 
long and elaborate statement of the principles and 
purposes of the Republican party. It commenced 
by declaring a fixed and unalterable devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States, and to the 
Union. It then proceeded to argue at length that 
for many years the powers of the Government had 
been “systematically wielded for the promotion 
and extension of the interests of slavery, in direct 
hostility to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
in flagrant disregard of other great interests of the 
country, and in open contempt of the public senti- 
ment of the American people and of the Christian 
world.” The next Presidential election, it was 
affirmed, would decide whether slavery was to be 
the “paramount and controlling interest in the 
Federal administration, or whether other rights and 
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interests shall resume the degree of consideration 
to which they are entitled.” The declaration con- 
cluded by “disclaiming any intention to interfere 
with slavery in the States where it exists, or to in- 
validate those portions of the Constitution by 
which it is removed from the national control.” 


Another Convention of the party, to nominate can- | acting apparently without any concert. 


icans by the cannibals. A treaty was subsequently 
entered into between the commander of the vessel 
and Thakombau, the principal Feejee chief. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
Mexico presents its usual revolutionary aspect. 
There are a half-score or more revolutionary chiefs 
The city 


didates for President and Vice-President, is to be of Puebla was taken by Haro y Tamariz, after a 
} 
| 


held in Philadelphia on the 17th of June. The 
passage to Europe has been obstructed by much 
larger accumulations of ice and icebergs than have 
ever before been known. The steamers have in 
some cases been beset for many hours in immense 
packs. The Collins steamer Pacific, which left 
Liverpool on January 23d, has not yet arrived in 
port, and as nothing has been heard from her by 
subsequent arrivals, it is still a matter of doubt 
whether she has been disabled and put back, or 
has been totally lost. A fugitive slave case pre- 
senting some remarkable features has been decided 
at Cincinnati. A party of fugitives, adults and 
children, from Kentucky, had concealed themselves 
in a house in Cincinnati. In attempting to arrest 
them one of the United States Marshal’s deputies 
was wounded. Upon entering the house it was 
found that one of the children had been killed by 
the mother, presumably to prevent its return to 
slavery, and the two others were slightly wound- 
ed. It was alleged, on trial, that their owner had 
frequently permitted them to enter the State of 
Ohio, and that, by the laws of the State, they were 
entitled to their freedom. The Commissioner de- 
cided that as they had in those cases voluntarily 
returned to Kentucky, they had waived whatever 
right they might have acquired to freedom, and 
were now slaves by the laws of Kentucky, and, as 
fugitives, thust be given up. In the mean time a 
bill of indictment had been found against the moth- 
er for the killing of her child, and an effort was 
made to take her from the custody of the United 
States Marshal, and place her in the hands of the 
State authorities, to be kept for trial for murder. 
Judge Leavitt, before whom the case came, de- 
cided that as she was in the legal custody of the 
officer of the United States when the bill was found, 
the State authorities had no power to claim her 
from him; and that the only way in which the 
State courts could gain possession of her was by a 
requisition upon the Governor of Kentucky as a 
fugitive from justice. All the fugitives arrested 
were thereupon returned to their owners in Ken- 
tucky.——-Hon. George M. Dallas has been sent to 
Great Britain as Minister, in place of Mr. Buchan- 
an, who has been recalled at his own urgent re- 
quest.——-The Seminole Indians have recently 
committed outrages and depredations in Florida, 
and a detachment of United States troops has been 
dispatched to bring them into subjection. From 
the Pacific coast we have intelligence of continued 
Indian hostilities, In Washington Territory an at- 
tempt was made upon the town of Seattle by seven 
hundred Indians. The town was defended by the 
inhabitants and a detachment of men from the 
sloop-of-war Decatur. The guns of the vessel were 
finally brought to bear upon the assailants, who 
were defeated, with a loss of thirty-five killed and 
thirty-six wounded. Two of the whites were kill- 
ed. Further hostilities were anticipated——The 
United States sloop-of-war John Adams, during 
her late cruise, bombarded and burned five of the 
principal towns in the Feejee Islands, as a punish- 





ment for numerous outrages committed upon Amer- | 


very feeble defense. A Government was forthwith 
named, which began to raise funds by means of a 
forced loan, and collecting the consumption duty 
on goods from Vera Cruz, which is by law payable 
only in the capital on the arrival of the goods. On 
February 12, the garrison of the Castle of San Juan 
de Ulua rose against their officers, liberated the pe- 
litical prisoners confined there, and “ pronounced” 
in favor of Haro. They then demanded that the 
city of Vera Cruz should be surrendered to them 
on peril of bombardment. This being refused, fire 
was opened on the city, doing some damage. On 
the 14th, the French frigate Penelope anchored be- 
tween the Castle and the city, the captain threat- 
ening to fire upon the Castle if the bombardment 
continued. On the 19th, the Castle opened fire 
upon the national steamer Guerrero, killing and 
wounding a dozen men. Ar ammunition chest 
in the Castle was blown up by a bomb from Fort 
Santiago, and sixteen men were killed and wound- 
ed. On the 20th, the Castle surrendered to the 
city, and Salcedo, the leader of the insurrection, 
with other officers, was sentenced to be shot. In 
Nicaragua, the Rivas and Walker Government 
appears to gather strength. The United States 
having refused to receive Colonel Parker H. 
French, who had been sent as Minister, the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has broken off diplomatic 
intercourse with Mr. Wheeler, the Minister of the 
United States. The British Consul at Realejo 
has recognized the present Government, assuring 
it of the sympathy of the English Cabinet while it 
conducts affairs according to the usages of nations. 
Nicaragua has announced its claim to the Mosquito 
territory, refusing to recognize the validity of the 
land claims of Colonel Kinney. That gentleman 
visited Granada, with the intention of entering into 
negotiations with the Government, but was arrest- 
ed on charge of treasonable practices, sent under 
escort to the coast, and ordered to leave the coun- 
try. Apprehensions are entertained of a confed- 
eracy of the States of Central America against 
Nicaragua.—F rom Hayti we have intelligence 
of an expedition, led by the Emperor Soulouque, 
against the Dominican Government, in the eastern 
part of the island. He was defeated in an engage- 
ment, which is described as very sanguinary, and 
forced to retreat to his own dominions. 
EUROPE, 

Negotiatigns have now assumed stich a shape 
as to render the conclusion of a peace at no distant 
day highly probable. We gave in our last Record 
the text of the propositions submitted to Russia by 
Austria, with the consent of England and France, 
as a basis for negotiations. These propositions 
were to be either categorically accepted or declined. 
After some hesitation on the part of the Emperor, 
he definitively announced his acceptance, and a 
protocol was signed at Vienna reciting that in con- 
sequence of this acceptance Plenipotentiaries far- 
nished with full powers to sign the formal prelim- 
inaries should be appointed, who should proceed to 
the work of concluding an armistice and a definite 
treaty of peace. It was decided that the negotia- 
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meeting of the Plenipotentiaries was fixed to take 
place on February 23. The appointments of the 
several Powers are as follows: For France, Count 
Walewski, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Baron 
de Bourquenoy, Embassador at Vienna. For En- 
gland, Lord Clarendon, Principal Secretary of 
State, and Lord Cowley, Embassador at Paris. 
For Austria, Count Buol-Schauenstein, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Baron de Hubner, Embas- 
sador at Paris. For Russia, Count Orloff, Mem- 
ber of the Council, and Baron de Brunow, Embas- 
sador to the Germanic Confederation. For Sar- 
dinia, Count Cavour and Marquis Villamarina. 
For Turkey, Aali Pasha, Grand Vizier, and Me- 
hemed Djemil Bey, Embassador at Paris. There 
seems to be a settled determination on the part of 
the Allies to exclude Prussia from all share in the 
negotiations. The Emperor of Austria has ad- 
dressed a statement to the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation, narrating the measures he had taken 
to bring about the opening of negotiations, adding 
that the King of Prussia had employed all his in- 
fluence to bring Russia to conciliatory decisions, 
and that the language of the other German Courts, 
expressed at St. Petersburg, had contributed to the 
same end. The conditions of the negotiations, 
he says, are essentially the same as these which the 
Confederation had already approved, especially the 
two first, in which Germany is deeply interested, 
which relate to securing the freedom of the mouths 
of the Danube by the rectification of the Russian 
boundary, and the neutralization of the Black Sea. 
He expressed his perfect confidence that the right 
reserved to the belligerents by the fifth article, of 
proposing new conditions, in the interest of Europe, 
will not be so used as to compromise the work of 
peace so auspiciously commenced. He concludes 
by expressing the hope that the Confederation will 
unite with Austria in the determination to accept 
and maintain the basis upon which the approach- 
ing conferences are to build up and consolidate a 
general peace.——The condition of the allied troops 
in the Crimea is declared to be excellent. The 
demolition of the docks and forts on the south side 
of Sebastopol has been completed; the Russians 
keeping up a heavy fire from the north side, which, 
however, produced few casualties. No military 
operations of importance had taken place since our 
last notices ; and it was understood that pending 
the negotiations a suspension of active hostilities 
would take place ; neither party in the mean while 
relaxing their warlike preparations. 

The British Parli t was opened January 31. 
The Queen’s speech referred to the capture of Se- 
bastopol, and stated that while determined to omit 
no effort which could give vigor to the prosecution 
of the war, Her Majesty considered if her duty not 
to decline any overtures which might reasonably 
afford a prospect of a safe and honorable peace. 
She had, therefore, accepted the good offices of the 
Emperor of Austria for the opening of negotiations. 
Exception was taken by the Opposition to the 
omission from the speech of any reference to the 
relations between Great Britain and the United 
States. There was no country, said the Earl of 
Derby, in the Peers, with which Great Britain was 
so closely bound, and none with which a war would 
be so mutually suicidal. In relation to the Central 
American treaty, he concurred with the construc- 
tion put upor it by Government; but admitted 








tions should be carried on at Paris; and the first | 


that in the affair of enlistment the United States 
had strong g ds of t. If the letter of 
the laws of the United States had not been in- 
fringed, their spirit had certainly been violated, 

But he hoped that the United States would accept 
the ample apology that had been offered, and that 
more friendly relations between the countries would 
ensue. Lord Clarendon replied that although in 
his opinion the true construction of the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty was perfectly clear, yet a differ- 
ence of opinion between the parties certainly did 
exist, and as in such a case correspondence was 
perfectly useless, an offer had been made and re- 
peated for leaving it to the arbitration of a third 
power, to which he hoped the Government of the 
United States would agree. The Government had 
thought it unadvisable to refer in the speech from 
the throne to the enlistment difficulty. He then 
gave his version of the affair, and said that the 
Government was perfectly satisfied with the con- 
duct of Mr. Crampton, being fully convinced that 
he had neither intentionally nor by accident vio- 
lated any law of the United States. A corre- 
spondence, of no very amicable nature had in- 
deed taken place between the two Governments, 
and this correspondence not being yet concluded, 
he was not in a condition to lay it before Parlia- 
ment. He then entered at large into the reasons 
which had induced the Government to accept the 
intervention of Austria. Though there were in 
many minds grave doubts as to the motives of 
Russia, he was firmly persuaded that she was de- 
sirous of peace. The Emperor had shown great 
moral courage in accepting terms that were dis- 
pleasing to the war party, and should he continue 
to manifest the same courage in abiding by the 
spirit of the basis, there was every hope that a 
peace would be concluded, honorable to all parties, 
and safe; and no peace that would degrade Russia 
could be a safe one. In these views the Emperor 
of France fully concurred. Meanwhile prepara- 
tions for war would not be intermitted, and both 
France and England would be fully prepared for 
hostilities on the very day on which it was under- 
stood that the negotiations had failed. In the 
Commons the debates took the same general turn. 
——The regiments on home service have received 
an intimation that they may be required to pro- 
ceed to Canada, it being the intention of the Gov- 
ernment materially to strengthen the forces in the 
North American Provinces.——A new military or- 
der of merit has been established as a means of re- 
warding officers of the lower grades and privates 
for distinguished services. The decoration consists 
of a bronze Maltese cross, to be suspended upon 
the breast by a ribbon. An additional bar is to be 
placed upon the ribbon for every new act of emi- 
nent merit. With the cross is bestowed a pension 
of £10 a year, and an addition of £5 for each bar 
borne upon the ribbon.——The kingdom of Oude, 

having some five or six millions of inhabitants, of 
which we recently gave some account, has been 
formally “‘ sequestrated,” and annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire in India. This kingdom was origin- 
ally constituted by the British East India Com- 
pany, by whom the sovereign was appointed. It 
is claimed that he has forfeited his right to the 
throne by gross oppression and treachery ; and that 
his dominions revert by right to the crown. A 








: posed king, 


pension of £100,000 bas been granted to the de- 
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The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By | are the figures of i’hilip the Second, and of his 
Joun Loruror Moriey. (Harper and Brothers.) | | ministers, the Duke of Alva and Cardinal Gran- 
The author of this great historical work has already | velle, with whom the character of William is pre- 
attained an honorable position among American | sented in striking contrast, affording abundant op- 
scholars by his successful productions in the litera- | portunity to the author for the display of light and 
ture of fiction. Distinguished for fervor of imag- | shade in the construction of his narrative. The 
ination and brilliancy of style, they gave an early | interest of the history, to a great degree, revolves 


promise of intellectual distinction, which is amply | 
redeemed in the present admirable contribution to | 


around the person of William, who is no less a 
favorite with Mr. Motley than is his illustrious de- 





European history. The fruit of the assid and | 
profound study of many years, betraying a ripe | 
and generous scholarship in its thorough elabora- | 
tion, pervaded by an enlightened love of freedom 
and a noble spirit of humanity, abounding in pas- 
sages of vigorous picturesque description, equally 
felicitous in its expositions of political affairs, and | 
its portraitures of personal character, it at once 
places the author on the list of American historians 
which has been so signally illustrated by the names 
of Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, and Hildreth. 

The history of the establishment of the Dutch 
Republic is a record of the struggle between the | 


| of the principles of the Revolution. 


seendant with Mr. Macaulay in his History of En- 
gland. There is, however, a marked difference 
between the grounds of admiration on which the 
two authors attempt to elevate their respective 
heroes. With Mr. Macaulay, William is the cen- 
tre of a political party, exciting little interest in 
his personal character, and honored as the exponent 
The earlier 
William is portrayed as a splendid specimen of 
manly worth, regardless of his own interests in his 


| devotion to his country, and seeking the realization 


of justice rather than party triumphs. Macaulay 
follows the career of his hero with vonscious pride ; 


feudal institutions of the Middle Ages and the | but is never aroused to a glow of sympathy; while 
dawning light of modern liberty, between the most the champion of freedom in Holland awakens the 
malignant form of religious bigotry and the infant | | personal love of his historian, and at times can 
genius of toleration, between the arrogant claims | scarcely be named but with a gush of enthusiasm, 

of monarchical prescription and the timid aspira- Upon the departure of Philip II. from the 
tions of universal justice. Mr. Motley exhibits a | Netherlands in 1559, William of Orange was in 
clear insight into the comprehensiveness and im-| his twenty-seventh year. From an early age he 
portance of his subject. In his investigation of | had been a favorite with the Emperor Charles V, 


facts he never forgets the principle which they em- | | While quite a boy, he was admitted as a page into 
Like all historians of the highest order, he | | his family. 


body. Before he was sixteen, he became his 
regards the events which he describes as the prod- | intimate and almost confidential friend. Even at 
ucts and symbols of a spiritual movement, whose the interviews of Charles with the highest person- 
significance in the history of the world is of more | ages and on the gravest affairs, his presence was 
vital consequence than any external changes. To | never deemed intrusive, and there seemed to be no 
use his own words, “‘ from the hand-breadth of ter- | secrets which the Emperor regarded as too weigh- 
ritory called the province of Holland, rises a power | ty for the comprehension or discretion of the page. 
which wages eighty years’ warfare with the most | The faculties of his mind, which were naturally 
potent empire upon earth, and which during the | acute, thus acquired a precocious and remarkable 
progress of the struggle, becoming itself a mighty | development. He was {ually initiated into the ma- 
state, and binding about its own slender form a} chinery of public affairs, and attained a rare in- 


zone of the richest possessions of earth, from pole 
to tropic, finally dictates its decrees to the empire | 
of Charles. So much is each individual state but | 
a member of one great international commonwealth, | 
and so close is the relationship between the whole | 
human family, that it is impossible for a nation, | 
even while struggling for itself, not to acquire | 
something for all mankind. The maintenance of | 
the right by the little provinces of Holland and 
Zealand in the sixteenth, by Holland and England | 
united in the seventeenth, and by the United States 
of America in the eighteenth centuries, forms but 
a single chapter in the great volume of human fate 
—for the so-called revolutions of Holland, England, 
and America, are all links of one chain.” 

Such is the lofty point of view from which Mr. 
Motley contemplates the panoramic scene which 
spreads itself before him, with its rapid succession 
of incidents, its multiform relations with the age and 
with humanity, and its numerous tragic episodes, 
which so often give a lurid coloring to the narra- 
tive. The history embraces the period from the 
abdication of Charles V., in 1555, to the death of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, in 1584, at 
which epoch the heroic age of the Netherlands may | 
be said to terminate, Prominent upon the canyas | 





sight into the motives and characters of the prin- 
cipal actors then on the stage where the world’s 
great dramas were enacted. As he advanced in 
experience, he was selected by the Emperor for 
the highest duties, Before he was twenty-one, he 
was appointed general-in-chief of the army on the 
French frontier in the absence of the Duke of Sa- 
| voy, and acquitted himself of his command in a 
manner which justified his appointment. It was 
his shoulder on which the Emperor leaned at the 
abdication, and his hand which bore the imperial 
insignia of the discrowned monarch to Ferdinand 
at Augsburg. He continued the same intimate 
relations with Philip. He was with the army 
during the hostilities in Picardy, and was the se- 
cret negotiator of the arrangement with France, 
which was afterward confirmed by the treaty of 
April, 1559. He was one of the hostages selected 
by Henry for the due execution of the treaty, and 
while in France made the discovery which was to 
exert so great an influence on his future life. While 
hunting with the king in the forest of Vincennes, 
he was informed of the plot which had been secret- 
| ly formed between France and Spain to extirpate 
| Protestantism by a general extirpation of Protest- 
ants. He received the disclosure without com- 
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ment. Though horror-struck and indignant at 
the royal revelations, he held his peace. Hence 
his surname of ‘“ the Silent.” Henry was not aware 
of the blunder he had committed in giving such a 
warning to the man who was born to resist the 
machinations of Philip and of Alva. From that 
hour the purpose of William was fixed. Though 
as yet he had no sympathy with the Reformers, he 
resolved to oppose the persecutions with which 
they were threatened. In outward observance he 
was a Catholic. In religious dogmas he took lit- 
tle interest. Few persons of his rank had at that 
time embraced the Protestant faith. Its con- 
verts in the Netherlands were chiefly tanners, dy- 
érs, and apostate priests. His determination to 
save his inferiors from a horrible death did not 
proceeddrom sympathy with their sentiments, but 
from a detestation of murder. His mind was in 
other pursuits. He was inclined to a festive and 
luxurious life. He was fond of banquets, masquer- 
ades, tournaments, and the chase. His hospitali- 
ty was on a scale of regal splendor. In his liberal 
mansion the feasting was kept up night and day. 
From early morning till noon, a luxurious break- 
fast was spread for all comers. The dinner and 
supper were daily banquets for troops of guests. 
Not only the highest nobles, but men of low de- 
gree were welcomed with hearty hospitality. The 
gentle manner and winning address of the prince 
were praised by all parties. “ Never,” says a bit- 
ter Catholic historian, ‘did an arrogant or indis- 
creet word fall from his lips. He upon no occa- 
sion manifested anger to his servants, however 
much they might be in fault, but contented him- 
self with admonishing them graciously, without 
menace or insult. He had a gentle and agreeable 


tongue, with which he could turn all the gentle- 


men at court any way he liked. He was beloved 
and honored by the whole community.” 

With regard to his talents, there was a similar 
unanimity of opinion. The subtlety and breadth 
of his intellect; his skill in the conduct of affairs, 
his knowledge of human nature, and the profound- 
ness of his views, were never questioned. His sur- 
name of “the Silent” was a palpable misnomer. 
In private, he was a singularly affable and de- 
lightful companion ; and on many public occasions 
he proved himself, both by pen and by speech, the 
most eloquent man of his age. His mental ac- 
complishments were in accordance with his rank 
and position, He was well versed in history, and 
could both speak and write Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Spanish, with the facility of an 
expert. 

Such was the Prince of Orange at the com- 
mencement of the career throughout which he ex- 
hibited so admirable an example of courage, forti- 
tude, exalted principle, and fidelity to the cause of 
freedom. He is so completely identified with the 
terrible conflict by which the independence of the 
Dutch people was achieved, that the work of Mr. 
Motley has no small degree of the charm of biogra- 
phy, combined with the dignity of history. Our 
space forbids us to follow the author in the de- 
scription of the thrilling scenes of his eventful life, 
but we will take leave of him with the account of 
two attempts at assassination, to the last of which 
he fell a victim. 

On the 18th of March, 1582, the prince narrow- 
ly escaped with his life from the pistol of an as- 
sassin. While passing from the dining-room of 
the palace at Antwerp, he was met at the ante- 





chamber of his own apartments by a young man, 
who offered him a petition. The prince took the 
paper, and as he received it, the stranger sudden) 
drew a pistol and discharged it at his head. The 
ball entered the neck under the right ear, and 
passing through the roof of the mouth, came out 
under the left jaw. His hair and beard were set 
on fire by the discharge. He was believed to be 
mortally wounded by all who stood by. After re- 
covering from the shock, his first words were, “ Do 
not kill him, I forgive him my death.” But his 
message of mercy was too late. Two of the gen- 
tlemen present had run the assassin through with 
their rapiers. The halberdiers rushed upon him 
in a moment, and he fell covered with mortal 
wounds, The prince was supported to his cham- 
ber by his friends, and, upon a surgical examina- 
tion, the wound was found less dangerous than had 
been supposed. This was owing to a singular cir- 
cumstance. The flame from the pistol had been 
so close that it had cauterized the wound inflicted 
by the ball. The flow of blood, which would other- 
wise have proved fatal, was thus prevented. The 
papers found upon the person of the assassin were 
all in the Spanish language, showing the Spanish 
origin of the plot, if any plot had existed. The 
pistol with which he had done the deed was lying 
upon the floor—a naked poniard was concealed in 
his clothes—in his pocket were various Catholic 
emblems and charms, a Jesuit catechism, a prayer- 
book, Spanish bills of exchange to a considerable 
amount, and a set of writing-tablets. These last 
were covered with inscriptions, relating to his 
murderous project, and showing the depth of su- 
perstition in which his mind was sunk. It was 
discovered that the assassin was in the employ of 
a Spanish merchant of Antwerp, who had been 
bribed by Philip to procure the death of the 
prince. Before the exposure of the plot, the mer- 
chant had made his escape, but two of his confed- 
erates were arrested, and, after a full confession, 
perished on the scaffold. 

But the destined moment was not far off. On 
the 8th of July, 1584, a messenger from the French 
court arrived with important dispatches. He was 
admitted to the bedchamber of the prince. He 
proved to be one Francis Guion, as he called him- 
self, who a short time before had claimed the pro- 
tection of William, on the ground of being the son 
of a Protestant who had suffered death for his re- 
ligion. He had the air of a pious, psalm-singing, 
Calvinistic youth, having a Bible or a hymn-book 
under his arm whenever he walked the street, and 
constant in his attendance on sermon and lecture. 
Low of stature, meagre in person, with an inex- 
pressive countenance, his appearance was so insig- 
nificant as to excite contempt. But under this ex- 
ternal inoffensiveness he concealed a daring and 
desperate character. He was in reality living 
under a feigned name, and the son of the martyred 
Calvinist was Balthazar Gerard, a fanatical Catho- 
lic, whose father and mother were still living in 
Burgundy. Before arriving at the age of man- 
hood he had resolved to murder the Prince of 
Orange, “ who, so long as he lived, seemed likely 
to remain a rebel against the Catholic king, and to 
make every effort to disturb the repose of the Ro- 
man Catholic apostolic religion.” He was encour- 
aged in his purpose by the approval of the priests. 
The political enemies of William had long been 
desirous of his assassination. Money had been 
paid for the purpose to various individuals who 
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pocketed the reward without performing the job. | wealth, and, at times, almost of the necessaries of 


Hirsute military ruffians were daily offering their | 


services, but hitherto without effect. The time 
had now come. 


he was now received in the chamber of the prince. 
He was in the presence of the man for whose blood 
he had thirsted during the space of more than seven 
years. He could scarcely control his emotions 
sufficiently to speak to the prince concerning the 
contents of the dispatches of which he had been the 
bearer. He had madeno preparation for the inter- 
view, had come unarmed, and had formed no plan 
for escape. He was thus obliged to relinquish his 
prey when most within his reach, and left the 
chamber without accomplishing his object. But 
the delay was not of long duration. Two days 
after, as the prince was going to the dining-room, 
accompanied Ly his family, he was met by the 

in, who pr ted himself at the door-way 
and demanded a passport. His appearance excited 
suspicion, especially in the mind of the princess, 
who observed to her husband that “she had never 
seen such a villainous countenance.” Upon leaving 
the dining-room, and ascending the stairs, the party 
was stopped by a man who emerged from a sunken 
arch in the wall, and, standing within one or two 
feet from the prince, discharged a pistol full at his 
heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, 
passing quite through him, struck with violence 
against the wall beyond. The prince fell, exclaim- 
ing in French, ‘‘ Oh, my God, have mercy upon my 
soul! Oh, my God, have mercy upon this poor 
people!” These were the last words he ever spoke, 
except a faint ejaculation, when his sister asked 
him if he commended his soul to Jesus Christ. His 
master of the horse had caught him in his arms as 
the fatal shot was fired. He was then placed upon 
the stairs for an instant, when he immediately be- 
gan to swoon. He was afterwards laid upon a 
couch in the dining-room, and in a few minutes 
breathed his last in the arms of his wife and sister. 
The murderer made his escape through the side 
door, and sped swiftly up the narrow lane. But 
he had not reached the ramparts when he was 
seized by several halberdiers and pages who had 
pursued him from the house. He did not attempt 
to conceal his identity, but boldly avowed himself 
and hisdeed. He was soon sentenced by the mag- 
istrates, and after being subjected to inconceivable 
tortures, was put to deat on the scaffold, under 
every circumstance of horror and ignominy. 

The character of Willimn the Silent, according 
to Mr. Motley, presented a rare combination of the 
purest virtues that adorn humanity. In person 
he was above the middle height, well made and 
sinewy, but rather spare than stout. His eyes, 
hair, beard, and complexion were brown. His 
head was small and symmetrical. His physical 
organization, as a whole, was of antique model. 
Of his moral qualities the most prominent was his 
piety. But though emphatically a religious man, 
he possessed a large tolerance for diversities of opin- 
ion. A sincere convert to the Reformed Church, he 
was equally ready to extend freedom of worship to 
the Catholics on the one hand and to the Anabap- 
tists on the other, keenly sensible that the Reformer 
who became a bigot in his turn was doubly odious. 
His firmness grew out of his piety. His constancy 
under trouble was the theme of admiration even to 
his enemies. His benevolence was as prominent 
as his fortitude. He stripped himself of station, 





Gerard had watched, with fanat- | 
ical impatience, for a favorable opportunity, and | 





life, and became, in the cause of his country, near- 
ly a beggar as well as an outlaw. Hibs intellectual 
faculties were various and commanding. In mil- 
itary genius his friends claimed that no captain in 
Europe was his superior. Although this was an 
exaggerated estimate, he certainly possessed the 
highest qualities of the soldier in no ordinary de- 
gree. But the supremacy of his political genius 
made him, beyond question, the first statesman of 
the age. He possessed a profound knowledge of 
human nature, and was unrivaled in his power of 
dealing with men. He controlled the passions of 
a great nation as if they had been the keys of a 
musical instrument, and was always able to pro- 
duce harmony even out of the wildest storms. His 
rare capacity for intellectual labor was combined 
with a ready and fervid eloquence. “He went 
through life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows 
upon his shoulders with asmiling face. Their name 
was the last word upon his lips, save the simple 
affirmative, with which the soldier who had been 
battling for the right all his lifetime, commended 
his soul in dying ‘to his great captain, Christ.’ 
The people were grateful and affectionate, for they 
trusted the character of their ‘ Father William,’ and 
not all the clouds which calumny could collect ever 
dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind 
to which they were accustomed, in their darkest 
calamities, to look for light. As long as he lived, 
he was the guiding-star of a whole brave nation, 
and when he died the little children cried in the 
streets.” 

The revolt of the Netherlands occupies so large 
a space in the history of Philip II. that the labors 
of the present author necessarily challenge com- 
parison with those of Mr. Prescott. Writing at a 
later period, Mr. Motley has enjoyed the benefit of 
the admirable example of historical composition in 
the earlier productions of his friend. He has evi- 
dently regarded those great master-pieces with 
generous rivalry. Inferior to his predecessor in 
classic elegance of style, and in the smooth and 
graceful flow of his narrative, he has successfully 
emulated his diligence of research, and the con- 


.scientious fidelity with which he has sought his 


materials in original sources. With a more ardent 
temperament than Mr. Prescott, he oftener betrays 
the influence of personal sympathy, and is more 
easily aroused to expressions of enthusiasm or of 
indignation. He describes, more as an actor in the 
scenes which pass under his review, and less as a 
cool and impartial spectator. With a greater tend- 
ency to comprehensive philosophical generaliza- 
tions, he makes no pretensions to philosophical in- 
difference. Hence a deeper tone of feeling pervades 
his pages, a certain solemn unction animates his 
reflections, and his descriptions mantle with a 
blood-red vitality. The influence of his work is 
eminently favorable to the more generous senti- 
ments of our nature, and will surely win the ad- 
miration of all who cherish a faith in ideal virtue 
and human progress. 

A History of Philosophy, translated from the Ger- 
man of Scuwecter, by Jutivs H. Seetye. (D. 
Appleton and Co.) Commencing with the earliest 
development of philosophy in Greece, this vol- 
ume presents a succinct narrative of the pro- 
gress of speculative inquiry down to the system 
of Hegel. The author is a disciple of that school, 
though not a blind partisan. Still the principles 
of the Hegelian philosophy form his standard of 
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comparison, and modify his nomenclature to so 
great a degree, that some familiarity with Hegel 
is essential to an enlightened comprehension of the 
work. Inits perusal, accordingly, it would be well 
to begin at the end of the volume, and master the 
exposition of Hegel, before plunging into its pro- 
found analyses of other philosophical systems. 
Without such a preparation, the uninitiated read- 
er would probably find less clearness than confu- 
sion in its details. This is owing to the intrinsic 
obscurity of the subject, rather than to any want 
of skill in the writer. His own views are singu- 
larly lucid ; he possesses the happy talent of seiz- 
ing the heart of a system, divested of its extrane- 
ous appendages; and presents the results of his in- 
quiries in terse and expressive language. As a 
brief compend of philosophical opinions, set forth 


with scientific precision and force, his work has no | 


superior in modern literature. The author com- 
mands a more popular style than is usual with his 
speculative countrymen, and the translator has per- 
formed his task, for the most part, with fidelity 
and success. He sometimes indulges in colloquial 
phrases which are hardly compatible with the dig- 
nity of the subject—as, for instance, when he al- 
ludes to Hegel’s appearing as a philosopher ‘on 
his own hook”——but in general his language is re- 
markable for its elegance and propriety. 

Elements of Logic, by Henry P. Tappan. (D. 
Appleton and Co.) Mr. Tappan includes a more 
comprehensive range of thought in his idea of logic 
than is usual with the followers of the Aristotelian 
school. Instead of limiting the science to an ex- 


planation of the laws and processes of deductive 
reasoning, he extends its domain to the primitive 
intuitions and conceptions which are at the basis 


of all legitimate ratiocination. This is in accord- 
ance with the methods of the most celebrated Con- 
tinental systems of philosophy, but we think it an 
experiment of doubtful utility to enlarge the appli- 
cation of a familiar scientific term, which, since the 
profound investigations of Dr. Whately, was be- 
ginning, in our language, to resume its precise 
original significance. The most valuable portion 
of this treatise, in our opinion, is its analysis of 
the functions of Reason, and the Ideas, which are 
its natural outgrowth. On this subject the author 
shows a discriminating knowledge of the higher 
philosophy, and strikes out a course of thought in 
direct antagonism with the superficial, materialistic 
systems of the day. The obvious fault of the work 
is its want of unity both in exposition and style. 
It consists rather of a series of fragmentary essays 
than an orderly, consecutive development of sci- 
entific principles. Many of its suggestions are of 
indisputable importance, but they lack the coher- 
ence and mutual relation demanded in a work of 
such imposing pretensions. The style, also, al- 
ternates unpleasantly between a popular and sci- 
entific character, and often becomes the mere ex- 
pression of vague personal feeling. 

Harper and Brothers have issued a new series 
of Parisian Sights and French Principles, by JAMES 
Jackson JARvEs, devoted, like the previous vol- 
ume, to a lively characterization of the popular 
manners and customs in the capital of France, with 
an occasional glance at current political move- 


ments. Mr. Jarvis is a shrewd observer of passing | 


events and scenes—he preserves a good-natured 
hilarity amidst all changes of position—and records 
his impressions with a free and easy audacity that 
always piques the attention of the reader, Some 





of the illustrations of this volume run into broad 
caricature, but are no less amusing than the hu- 
morous sketches of the author. 

A new volume of Macrinn’s Miscellanies, edited 
by Dr. SHELton MAcKENzIE, is issued by Red- 
field, containing The Shakspeare Papers contributed 
by the author to Bentley’s Miscellany and Frazer's 
Magazine. Mr. Maginn’s criticisms evince a cer- 
tain tendency to paradox, but they are usually 
sustained with acuteness and ingenuity. Thus he 
endeavors to represent Falstaff in a more favorable 
light than that in which he is placed by popular 
tradition. The “jolly fat knight,” according to 
Maginn, is not the ribald jester of the stage or the 
gross sensualist and coward of the Boar’s Head, 
but a man of intellect and courage, retaining a pen- 
sive remembrance of better days amidst the riotous 
living into which he had fallen. Lady Macbeth, 
also, finds a warm champion in Maginn, who tries 
to make her out to be a victim of her husband's 
ambition, and inspired by her conjugal affection to 
share in his deeds of blood. One of the essays is 
devoted to the ‘‘ Learning of Shakspeare,” in which 
the theories of Dr. Farmer on that subject receive 
a severe castigation at the hands of the critic. The 
editor, Dr. Mackenzie, exhibits his usual diligence 
of annotation, and enriches the volume with a great 
store of critical and explanatory remarks, original 
and selected. 

The Wonders of Science, by Henry Maynew 
(Harper and Brothers), is a popular account of the 
chemical discoveries of Sir Humphry Davy, in the 
form of a juvenile biography of that eminent phi- 
lesopher. Embodying the principal facts of mod- 
ern science in an attractive narrative, it is well 
suited to initiate the youthful reader, for whom it 
is especially designed, into a knowledge of the most 
interesting natural phenomena and laws. 

Among the novels of the month is an Ameri- 
can story by G. P. R. James, called The Old Do- 
minion (Harper and Brothers), founded on inci- 
dents in the Southampton massacre, and abound- 
ing in life-like portraitures of domestic society in 
Virginia. Asa record of the author’s experience 
of Southern life and manners, this work will be 
more interesting to American readers in general 
than many of his previous writings. The plot 
is well conceived, and, in its progress, suggests 
numerous passages of effective description. In 
point of style, the work shows a certain homely 
simplicity, which has a refreshing influence in com- 
parison with the glare and finery of many popular 
fictions, though a little more attention to accuracy 
of detail would have been an improvement. 

Shoepac Recollections, by WALTER Manrcu, is a 
series of desuliory sketches illustrative of the stir- 
ring and romantic life on the Western frontier. The 
scene is laid in Detroit, commencing with the early 
historical recollections of that ancient town, and 
coming down with the march of affairs to compara- 
tively recent times. With considerable descriptive 
talent, the author has hit off a variety of local 
features in a manner that leaves no doubt of their 
naturalness. (Bunce and Brother.) 

Julius and other Tales from the German, by W. 
H. Furness (Parry and M‘Millan), is a collection 
of stories by Tépper and Zschokke, most of which 
have already won the favor of the public, as they 
appeared in a favorite annual. The translator is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the originals, and 
having undertaken his work from inward sympa- 
thy, has performed it with admirable success. 





Chitor’s Cable. 


OCRATES IN PRISON—discoursing on the 

duty of personal submission to law, even when 
it takes the form of an unjust sentence, offers one 
of the most suggestive pictures ever limned by the 
graphic hand of his loving disciple. The leading 
ideas it presents have so many features of resem- 
blance to certain modern questions, that we thought 
we could not do a better service to the cause of 
truth and sound thinking than to make this gem 
of the ancient literature a prominent topic of our 
Editor’s Table. The dialogue Crito is one with 
which most scholars are familiar. It has some- 
times formed a part of the classical reading in the 
usual academic and college course; and yet there 
are in it ideas which we have never yet seen brought 
out in their striking application to our own times. 
Without farther introduction, then, may it be said, 
that nowhere can we find the inestimable value of 
law, and of the State as an organic existence, set 
forth with stronger force of argument, or great- 
er beauty and simplicity of language. The very 
imperfection that necessarily attends the human 
manifestation of both these ideas is made the 
ground of the reasoning, and that, too, in a manner 
which should put to the blush the pretentious ora- 
tory that is now so often employed for an opposite 
purpose. 
The Crito of Plato is one of those choice pieces 
that the scholar may read over and over again 
with ever heightened interest, and ever growing 
delight—ever finding some new power of thought, 
or charm of style, which the noble writers of an- 
tiquity seek rather to conceal than obtrude; as 
though they wished for none but thoughtful read- 
ers who would search them as for hid treasures, 
while the unreflecting and the superficial go emp- 
ty away. Its dramatic excellence, too, is unri- 
valed. He who gives it the deepest study will 
find it difficult to decide which is most to be ad- 
mired, the depth and strength of the argument, or 
the artistic skill with which it is so arranged be- 
tween the different speakers as to give the conclu- 
sion its utmost force—a force, in fact, against which 
all sophistry, ancient or modern, is broken like the 
frothy wave against the immovable rock. It is 
this artistic excellence which gives it its charm of 
truthfulness. It is difficult to resist the impres- 
sion, that it is the life-like painting of a real scene. 
And why should we resist that impression? Ev- 
ery thing is in harmony with the character of 
Socrates. Every word and act are in perfect 
keeping with that splendid ideal that shone upon 
the night of philosophy, and was to Greece a fore- 
runner of the brighter coming of Christianity it- 
self. 

To young scholars, especially, would we recom- 
mend the Crito. Read it as one of the most pre- 
cious remains of antiquity—read it as containing 
a wisdom for all ages, a mine of thought in which 
our own age, of all others, might find the deepest 
profit. To those who have read it, we would say, 
read it again and again. Every perusal, such as 
it ought to have, will but increase our admiration 
of its beauty, while it reveals in every sentence, 
and in almost every word, a richness of conception 
which the closest sfudy will fail to exhaust. 

Socrates is in prison condemned to die. His 


| sentence is most cruel and unjust. Ardent friends 
| and no other man but one ever had such friends 
—gatheraroundhim. The wealthiest among them 
offers any amount of money that may be required 
to effect his escape from prison. The measures are 
all prepared with every prospect of success, On 
the following day he is to drink the bitter cup, but 
before that time he may be far away in Thessaly, 
out of the reach of the sophist’s hate, the politician’s 
grudge, the life-taking satire of the reckless come- 
dian, or the still more detestable cruelty of the 
fickle populace. His friends have the strongest 
confidence in their success. In pursuance of their 
plan the noble Crito repairs at earliest dawn to the 
lonely cell of the condemned, awakes him from his 
placid slumbers, and urges him by every argument 
that could be addressed to the reason, the feelings, 
or the conscience, to avail himself of the offer of 
their self-sacrificing love. And here the immortal 
reporter of that memorable conversation sbows his 
chief skill—skill, we mean, in the artistic manner 
of presentation ; for it is hard to doubt of its being, 
in the main, and even in some of its minutest 
touches, a truthful record of an actual scene. The 
argument of Crito is given in the strongest form 
that any reasoning on that side could ever take. 
The dying martyr is appealed to for his children’s 
sake, the children, it should be remembered, of his 
old age, his late-born Joseph and Benjamin who 
yet needed the father’s nurture and the father’s 
guiding counsel. He is besought to remember his 
friends, those ardent friends who for years had 
hung upon his lips, and were ready to give their 
all, to make any personal sacrifice, for the preser- 
vation of one so valued. He is appealed.to for 
Athens’ sake, his ingrate country’s sake. All 
Greece would suffer by his death; humanity would 
endure an irreparable loss at the closing of that 
voice of wisdom. The conscience, too, is addressed. 
He is told that he has no right to throw away his 
life, and that submission to an unjust sentence, 
when he has the means of escape, would be, in his 
circumstances, the most inexcusable of suicides, 
All throughout this touching appeal, there runs as 
its pervading thought, or key-note we may eall it, 
the argument from the manifest injustice of his 
sentence, Right as well as feeling demand that he 
should save a life so precious. 

There can be but one sentiment in the mind of 
every careful reader at the pathetic close of Crito’s 
most moving expostulation. The thought comes 
up—how is this to be answered? And yet Socra- 
tes does answer it—clearly—triumphantly—with 
a power of argument, and loftiness of view, and 
dignity of style, O how immeasurably superior to 
the pompous vaporing we so frequently hear on 
the modern kindred theme! How much higher 
the plane from which this heathen moralist sets 
forth his conception of “the higher law.” The 
great idea which he ever presents with such vigor 
of reasoning, with such richness of illustration, is 
the incalculable value of the State, the priceless 
price of civil government. No arithmetic can es- 
timate it. Even in its most imperfect forms, and 
most imperfect administration, it is beyond all nu- 
merical computation of value as compared with its 
want or the toleration of any act which would be 
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virtually a subverter of its idea, and thus in the 
end the destroyer of its existence. 

Government, he maintains against Crito, is not 
a mere protecting power but the educating medium 
of our highest earthly life. Through it we rise 
above our poor savage individualism into that or- 
ganic life of man with man, without which the hu- 
man might be regarded as only the highest among 
the animal races. To the law, to the State, we 
owe not only the defense of property—though this 
poor ground is enough to demand our entire alle- 
giance as long as we retain our possessions under 
it—but, in one sense, our very being. By this he 
means, not only that higher life alluded to, and 
which we live as members of a civil organism, but 
our very personal existence. The human race 
would long since have been extinct, had it not 
been for government. The State is thus our parent 
—generically, as well as locally, our Father-land. 
Through the State, says Socrates, with equal sim- 
plicity and force of language, have we been begot- 
ten. From our hands, say the Laws, in the bold 
yet beautiful personification he employs—from our 
hands did your father receive your mother. We 
gave her away to him as his affianced law-protect- 
ed wife. From us came the laws of marriage. We 
set up the household altar. We kindled the sacred 
fire of Vesta. The family is our creation. It can 
not exist without the State. Yes, the State has 
begotten us, and, therefore, treason against it is 
not merely a metaphorical but a real and most un- 
natural parricide. 

The laws of marriage, he continues, are the 
ground and support of the laws of property. From 
the law, too, comes our education, not the mere 
learning of the schools, or the training of the gym- 
nasia, but the constant civic culture that distin- 
guishes us above the wild beasts of the forest, or 
the equally ferocious savage of the desert or the 
wilderness. Let us think then, O Crito, what we 
do when we wound it by any act of disobedience. 
Every blow reaches the heart. We can not stab 
it in one part without touching the whole vital- 
ity. 

The reasoning is pursued at too great length for 
us to dwell upon it. According to Socrates's ar- 
gument, not only do we hold what we hold from 
this civil parentage constituting a ground of in- 
heritance, and originating rights and relations that 
could not otherwise exist; but we are what we are 
in consequence of its ceaseless guardianship, its 
generative and nurturing care. Never was there 
set forth in language a more striking picture of 
those common benefits we owe to law, and of whose 
value, in consequence of their commonness, we be- 
come so insensible—attributing them to nature, or 
our own individual action, or not thinking about 
them at all, instead of tracing them to their real 
origin. Never was there more simply yet power- 
fully presented that great idea involved in the 
“tenure of citizenship,” or the duty of obedience 
even to a manifestly unjust decree, unless the resist- 
er of law in any of its linked provisions show his 
consistency by giving back all he has ever derived 
from the law, and stripping himself at once of all 
its immunities and protection, of all claim of prop- 
erty it assures to him; in short, of all rights, per- 
sonal and relative, he may hold under it. Never 
was there proved ‘more conclusively the utter ab- 
surdity of the man who would assert the right of 
breaking law whenever his “inner light” prompt- 
ed it, and yet of holding under it his broad acres, 





his title to exclude all other men from the space in 
which, by permission of law, he exercises so lord] 
a domain—yea, the very office he might have said 
had he lived in modern times—the very office he 
may have reached, perhaps through many a base 
intrigue, and in accepting which he lifts his hand 
to heaven and swears, truly and faithfully, and ac- 
cording to its fair and honest understanding, to 
obey, uphold, enforce, and keep, in all its require- 
ments, the system of government under which he 
thus holds it. A distinguished speaker of mod- 
ern times has had the temerity to say that the an- 
cients had no political philosophy; they did not 
understand the rights and dignity of man. We 
need not go to Polybius or Thucydides, or Aristo- 
tle, or Tacitus, in refutation of such an assertion, 
The Crito is enough for such a purpose. Volumes 
of the Congressional Globe could not enlighten us 
so much on these points as the brief argument this 
short dialogue presents from the imprisoned Athe- 
nian preacher, 

To dwell a short time longer on the Crito—there 
is something in its peroration rising above all mere 
argument and becoming truly sublime. We have 
already alluded to Socrates’s personification of the 
Laws. They are represented as living beings com- 
ing, while he sleeps, into that lonely cell. In the 
“night visions,”. when the soul is weak, and rea- 
son, say some psychologists, is suspended, the in- 
stinctive love of life may have aroused itself, and 
given unwonted force to the temptation of escape. 
But his guardian angels, the of véuo1, stand by 
his prison bed. ‘The Laws” of Athens visit him 
in his dreams. They expostulate with him if he 
ever had such a slumbering or waking thought. 
They remind him of what he owes to them—his 


birth, his nurture, his long and useful citizenship. 
They hold up clearly the distinction between the 
pure nature and ground of law and its abuses. 
Admitting the injustice of their administrators, 
and the cruelty of his sentence, they point to the 
immense balance that lies on the other side of the 


account. They show him that he can not resist 
even this unjust blow, without inflicting a wound 
which goes far back of the immediate administra- 
tion, or the immediate legislation, reaching to the 
vitality of all law, not only that which makes the 
organic life of the Athenian State, high in value 
as that might be, but the very living idea of law 
throughout the universe. And then comes in that 
most thrilling thought which we may well wonder 
at in a heathen, when it is so ignored by professed 
theologians in modern times, although lying so 
clearly on the sacred page. It is the unbroken 
connection between divine and human government. 
Imperfect as the latter is, and as all things human 
are, yet is it linked to the administration of the 
other world, forming a lower department of one 
grand system, and in this idea alone furnishing the 
only sure ground for a true doctrine of higher law. 
“O Socrates,” say these mysterious personalities, 
‘do not go hence as a law-breaker, lest our elder 
brethren, the Laws in Hades, be displeased with 
you, and instead of receiving you kindly, frown 
upon you as a parricide, as an ingrate wretch who 
has wronged his greatest benefactors.” ‘‘ Know, 
my friend Crito, resumes the sage, ‘ that the voice 
of these words is ever humming in mine ears. I 
am like those who seem to hear the mysterious 
music of the Corybantes. It is a voice I can not 
disobey. Have you any answer to make?” The 
faithful friend was silent. Reason had triumphed 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





over feeling, and painful as must have been the 
giving up a hope so fondly cherished, the manly 
love of the friend yielded to the instructions of the 
revered teacher. The b hing love of the friend, 
not lost, not diminished, was silenced yet « 
in admiration of the martyr—the martyr not to phi- 
losophy, but to the great and glorious idea of law. 

Sancte Socrates ora pro nobis—“ Saint Socrates 
pray for us,” exclaimed a devout monk, on read- 
ing the account of his martyr-like departure, as so 
touchingly given in the Phedon. He could not 
wait for his proper canonization by the Pope, but 
in his enthusiasm addressed him as he would one 
of the old saints and confessors of the Church— 
Sancte Socrates ora pro nolis, We could not say 
that. Neither could we pray for the repose of his 
soul, according fo the notion of the modern Ro- 
manist, but our Protestantism does permit us to 
say—May he be in heaven. He ever solemnly 
declared himself under the guidance and guardian- 
ship of a divine, invisible monitor. It was this, he 
said, that ever urged him on “ to talk to men about 
their souls,” and to set before them the follies and 
irrationalities of their common animal life. We 
would shrink from comparing him, as some have 
done, with Jesus. In one sense, ‘‘ the least in the 
kingdom of Christ is greater than he ;” and yet it 
is no heresy to hope for him, even with the hope 
of the Christian. The evidence of his faith, it is 
true, is more of a negative than a positive kind. 
The soul’s internal discord, its subjective war, or 
want of harmony with itself, is more the subject of 
his thinking and his preaching than its alienation 
from the Divine life. The will and appetites had 
rebelled against the reason. It was this civil war 
he sought to quell, while of the whole soul’s deeper 
apostasy from Heaven he took but little or no ac- 








count. He sought to reconcile man to himself, but 
failed because he did not recognize the ancient out- 
ward rebellion—the unhealed fountain of the in- 
ward strife. Hence of the higher reconciliation he 
had but dim and groping apprehensions, although 
from his words there sometimes gleams a light un- 


known to all other philosophy. There are mo- 
ments when he seems to have felt that he had ex- 
hausted his dialectics without finding the true 
yvoht ceavrov. At such moments there may have 
been dropped upon his soul—his ever open, manly, 
truth-seeking, truth-loving soul—the thought of an 
atoning Redeemer. We would not compromise, 
even to gain such a precious conviction, one arti- 
cle of the Christian creed; but may we not hope 
that that faith, the least grain of which justifies, 
that faith which saved Enoch, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and Job, and, it may be, Cyrus—that 
such a faith in some unknown righteousness—a 
faith obscure, perhaps, in its direct object, but pure 
in the essential feeling of the need of some expia- 
tory sacrifice, may have carried up to Heaven, or 
away to Paradise, the spirit of the Athenian mar- 
tyr? 

Socrates is sometimes claimed by the radicals of 
the modern school. Let any one study the Crito 
if he would know with what justice such claim is 
made, It would be, indeed, a wonder if this were 
true of the founder of that philosophy which has 
ever been the fountain of conservatism. Socrates 
a radical! Let any man read the Crito, we say 
again, and he has all the answer that need be given 
to those who would derive a sanction to their law- 
destroying doctrines from the life or teachings of 
the Athenian reformer. 


led | it has four legs, it does not move with as much 


| facility as many things that have only two. 
| is the embarrassment of riches, perhaps. 
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Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 

HERE is one great excellence in an Easy 

Chair; it always stays at home. Although 


It 
It is the 
whim of not doing a thing which you can easily 
do, perhaps. It is old habit, perhaps. Whatever 
it is, who would not be an Easy Chair in such a 
winter as this has been and stay at home? It is 
April now, but we are scarcely out of the grasp of 
Zero. What has there been to tempt an Easy 
Chair to stir a single one of its four legs? Even 
the Crimea has not seemed romantic. 

“Oh! who would fight, and march, and countermarch, 

Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 

And shovel'd up into a bloody trench, 

Where no one knows? but let me live my life." 

Every day during the rigors of December, and 
January, and February, it was pleasant to hear 
the morning greeting of old Slubs, the stationer, 
whose face has a dry bloom like a winter apple. 
He stopped in to lean upon our arm a moment, 
and while shivering men and women ran along the 
street, he cried, with his penetrating voice, 

“Ha! ha! old Easy Chair, good-morning! Come 
now, this is weather as is weather !” 

The Easy Chair, which believes in June and the 
Tropics, and loves the South, could only declare 
that, in that case, it preferred weather as was not 
weather. 

‘“ Not summer ?” 

“ Dog days.” 

Slubs, the stationer, retired with an incredulous 
whistle. 

Of course, there was plenty of sleighing this 
year; but we have remarked, with savage satisfac- 
tion, that the enthusiasm about sleighing is always 
warmest in the warmest winters. When there is 
what is called ‘‘a good permanent winter,” plenty 
of snow, and months of sleighing, the ardor of 
youths and belles is singularly damped. They 
get tired. They like sleighing, to be sure. But 
only sleighing? We must have a change, you 
know. Toujours perdrix? They excuse their dis- 
inclination in a hundred ways. It is useless. The 
reason is simple; it is too dreadfully cold. The 
human being was not made to thrive in an atmos- 
phere of Zero. Are-we Esquimaux? Did Dr. 
Kane bring home the arctic climate in his kit? 
It would be a terrible thing if the Northwest Pas- 
sage should prove to be not only a way for us to 
get in, but for the boreal rigors to get out. 

Yet while v. have been calmly sitting hearing 
the ice gride and crunch the shores of the con- 
tinent, and reading all the books of torrid adven- 
ture we could find, we have not failed to receive 
all kinds of letters from our traveling correspond- 
ents; forlorn lecturers caught out upon prairies, 
and blockaded with snow upon western railroads; 
energetic young lawyers, going to Court in the 
next town, and passing a very “heated” and un- 
easy term in the belated cars; punctual parents 
returning to their suburban felicity, and wearing 
away the night upon the pitiless track ; and dozens 
more. The manners and morals of railroad travel- 
ing have yet to be written. Genuine notes upon 
a railway, reporting the actual events and conver- 
sations, would be too incredibly 

Here, for instance, is Belah Tidwidgeon, whose 
life is a long search for a joke, as that of Paracel- 
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sus was for the Philospher’s stone. Belah never | 
thinks of inconvenience or danger. He travels by | 
car, steamer, and stage, as sedulously as sports- 

men climb over hedge, ditch, and hill; and he 

bags his game with the same glee, and counts the | 
cost nothing. Belah writes us from Mackery, | 
that lovely inland town upon the banks of the Sal- | 
sify : 

“ Dear Easy Cuarr—I have found at last the 
man I have been so long pursuing. It is more 
than eighteen months since I have been upon the 
scent, but have been often dreadfully thrown off. | 
You know I was persuaded there must be some- | 
where in America the man who would take the 
bold position, that a woman is not always, and 
under every circumstance, to do and have just 
what she pleases. Like the fearless and untiring 
believer in the doctrine of chances, who followed 
the man who put his head in the lion’s mouth be- 
cause, he said, there must come a time when the 
lion would bite it off; so I have traveled in omni- | 
buses, and coaches, and cars, to find the bold as- 
sertor of men’s rights, and I have found him—J 
have found the man who declined to give his seat to | 
ALApby! 

“The excitement of my nerves was so great, in 
consequence of this discovery, that I have resolved 
to repose for a few days in this quiet town, most 
of which has been buried in a snow-drift since 
Christmas, and which enjoys an equable tempera- 
ature of only five below zero—a fact which my 
hearty host has a cheerful way of stating every 
day at breakfast, in this way : ‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Tidwidgeon; good-morning, Sir! We are still 
only five minus, Sir. Dr. Kane reports the freez- 
ing of the mercury, Sir, at this time last year in 
the place, I have forgotten the name, Sir, where 
he was!’ So by making the North Pole the stand- 
ard, we theorize ourselves into summer. 

“Of course, you want to know the circumstan- 
ces. Well, at Bat’s End we took in a pair of gen- 
tlemen ; one was perfectly smug, with slightly gray 
whiskers, and so cleanly shaved, and his hair so 
snugly cut, that there seemed to be nothing else 
clean and snug in the car. He looked perfectly 
conversant with stocks, and I think must be the 
President of ten banks, at least. The other gen- 
tleman was his friend, the individual to whom he 
talked, and who seemed to fulfill no other office. 
Presently the train stopped, and the gentlemen 
alighted to ‘ refresh’ themselves. The moment they 
left the car a strapping fellow and his ‘ gal’ seated 
themselves in the very places yet warm with the 
sitting of the President and his friend. They re- 
turned in a moment, the President, of course, on 
the lead. When he reached his seat, he said, 

“This is my place.’ 

“*Wa’al, I dunno bout it,” drawled the strap- 
ping intruder. 

“*No matter, Sir; I know, and so does the 
conductor,” returned the President. ‘I’ve had 
the seat all the way from Bat’s End.’ 

***Wa’al, I dunno the rule,’ answered the buc- 
caneer, without offering to move. 

“The President of ten banks did not care to 
undertake to remove him, and was waiting for the 
conductor, when the fellow turned his great stupid 
face up to him, and, as if he were half ashamed of 
using an argument which he knew would settle 
the dispute in his favor, drawled out, 

“*Yer wouldn’t turn a lady out of the seat, 





would yer?’ 





“ «Most Cerratniy,’ replied the Presiden: 
with the liveliest enthusiasm, as if he were on], 
too glad to give vent in one burst of expression {» 
the protest of his long-suffering sex. 

“So direct an answer entirely dismayed the in- 
truder, and with the meekest submission he arose. 
twitched his ‘gul,’ and they retired toward the 
door of the car. 

“‘Thus you see, dear Easy Chair, the great step 
has been taken. I have been sure of it; I have 
been patiently expecting it; and when it came | 
was so overwhelmed and exhausted with excite- 
ment that I was only too glad to recruit in this 
town, which I have no doubt when you can find 
it, and when the hills and trees are grown in its 
neighborhood, will be perfectly charming. 

“T must stop heré, as I am engaged to write a 
few letters from Kansas and the Crimea to some 
of the great newspapers. But do you not already 
sit more comfortably? Do you not already feel 
glued to your seat, as it were? Can you not now, 
without shuddering, see a woman enter a car? 
You see the troops were in position; the enemy 
had planted their battery—Good gracious! excuse 
me! here I am running into my Crimean letter. 
In great haste. Yours for the cause, 

“ BeLau TipwinGEon.” 

Our next letter has still reference to car man- 
ners; and we are very much mistaken if we have 
not all of us often encountered this same Mr. and 
Mrs. Acrid Jones. Our correspondent dates from 
the Tunnel station, Boothby, a branch of the 
Tiptaurus line: 

“ Dear Easy Cuarr—I took the train at Shad- 
ville, to go on to Smith City, and found the cars 
full. There were several gentlemen and three 
ladies standing in the aisle. I did not attempt to 
push forward, finding there were so many stand- 
ing; but as we rattled along, I chanced to look a 
little before me, and then I saw a gentleman (?) 
and lady (? ?) sitting together upon a seat. They 
had turned over the back of the seat in front, and 
laid their shawls and things upon the seat, and put 
their feet up on the cushion. The gentleman (?) 
was leaning forward to shelter it as much as possi- 
ble, and nervously looking to see whether any body 
had observed that it was unoccupied. He and the 
woman with him occupied four places, and there 
were at least eight persons, three of them women, 
standing. It was the most meanly-selfish thing I 
have seen in the whole winter’s travel. I thought 
the man’s name was Hog; but I learned, upon 
careful inquiry, that it was Acrid Jones. Please 
to publish this letter, and ask your readers to mark 
the name, and irvite Mr. and Mrs. Acrid Jones to 
remember that the next time they occupy two seats 
while other passengers are standing, their selfish- 
ness will be publicly commented upon in the cars, 
by their’s and the public’s obedient servant, 

“ PuospHorus Z. Sxuns.” 

Do the Acrid Joneses ever reflect that a gen- 
tleman is a man who is gentle, and noble, and 
generous—not a hog, who puts not only his 
snout, but both his legs into the trough ; and that 
lady, in the old English tongue, as Charles Kings- 
ley tells us in one of his sermons, is a giver away 
of bread to the poor, or of a seat to those who 
stand ? 

There seems to be no end to this Railway Corre- 
spondence. Here is another letter quite in the 
same strain : 

“Dear Mr. Easy Cuare (if you will pardon 
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the affectionateness of the address*)}—I am very 
delicate, and subject to colds in my head. My 
husband says, to colds in my heart also; but that 
is neither here nor there. I adore the winter 
landscape. I doat upon snow. But then it is 
snow seen at a distance, and from a comfortable 
environment. I like tositina warm room. Oh! 
dear Mr. Easy Chair, to sit in a warm room, and 
survey the wonders of winter through a window! 
That, indeed, is a little heaven heze below. Now 
a car is a warm room upon wheels. Like a winter 
bird comfortable in his feathers, the human being 
may skim the surface of the earth, and enjoy the 
snow. 

“Struck with this idea, I stepped into the cars 
at Tillson’s Corner, north, to go as far as Constan- 
tinople station. Now, Mr. Easy Chair, there was, 
in one word, A WoMAN (I blush for my sex) sitting 
by the stove. She was closely wrapped in furs, 
and there was no one else in the car. It was not 
very warm, and not at all close in the car, and 
finding herself (I hope) stewing in her furs, from 
sitting ‘jam up’ to the stove, she opened the win- 
dow and made the car as cold asa barn. What I 
want to know is, why, if she felt warm, she didn’t 
go to a back seat? 

“ But that is not all. The car gradually filled 
up, and she maintained her place by the stove, 
keeping the window open. Gentlemen shrugged 
their shoulders—ladies shivered. It was all to no 
purpose. She clung closely to her window and her 
stove, and didn’t loosen her furs, until the passen- 
gers would not submit to it longer, and a gentle- 
man spoke to the conductor, who quietly closed the 
window, although the woman was very cross, and 
said she didn’t want to suffocate. 


“Certainly not, madam; and the other ladies 
and gentlemen do not wish to freeze,’ replied the 
conductor, a darling man! as, indeed—I may as 
well confess—most conductors are that I have seen. 
Such whiskers! and such breast-pins! Oh, my! 

“What do you think of this, dear Mr. Easy 


Chair? Pleasetotell me. I wonder if you area 
dear Easy Chair. Have you whiskers and breast- 
pins? Yours, dear Mr. Easy Chair, very properly, 
“Jane Marta BLATHER.” 

Dear Jane Maria!—tut, tut! we mean, amiable 
Mrs. Blather—how could you suppose that an old 
Easy Chair should be any thing but a kind of old 
uncle, and consequently with none of the charms 
of those gay young dogs, the conductors. Happy 
beings! who pass life in an endless round of help- 
ing ladies in and out, and wearing beautiful whis- 
kers and splendid breast-pins! Ah! no, dear Mrs. 
Blather, in the year 17—, long, and long ago, we 
wore a great diamond brooch in a great bulging 
ruffle, short-clothes, dear madam, stockings and 
buckles. 

But all this, as you neatly say, is neither here 
nor there. The question you propose is very grave. 

It seems to this Easy Chair that a gentleman or 
lady will think twice before they open a window 
in a car for their own private gratification. For, 
although fresh air be a good thing, to open a win- 
dow, under such circumstances, is not the best way 
of getting at it; and although the laws of health, 
common the doctors, and you, may agree 
that there should be plenty of fresh air always at 

* Female correspondents of the Easy Chair are request- 
ed always to commence in that manner, with the prefix 
of my—that there may be no doubt what Easy Chair is 
meant.—Ep. 
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hand, the gentleman on the seat behind you may 
not agree, and as he gets most of the air from your 
window, we do not see who has appointed you to 
regulate his atmospheric suppli Suppose, also, 
there be sensitive and delicate persons near by. 
Suppose there be those who are just as firmly per- 
suaded that the window should be kept closed as 
you are that it should be opened. Suppose it only 
makes some one else uncomfortable, will you sacri- 
fiee yourself for that person? Granting that you 
are abstractly right about your fresh air, will you 
persist in opening the window ? 

Hear our old friend Mumm, the eminent leo- 
turer, who writes most apropos of this subject : 

“ Dear Easy Cuatr—I wish to state something 
to the public which I can not do in my usual way. 
You know I am a public speaker,* and that I am 
obliged at this season to live in the cars. You 
know what a season it has been, and how careful 
every man has been compelled to be. Well, I took 
a violent cold in Upper Bombay, and was engaged 
to lecture in Pinecut Square the next evening. 
Before light (oh, the agony of lecturing!) I took 
the train at Lower Bombay, east, having driven 
over in an open sleigh the same morning. I was 
very hoarse when I arrived, so that I could scarce- 
ly speak, and you may imagine how glad I was to 
get into a comfortable car, Of course, I was dis- 
turbed about having no voice for the Pinecut Square 
lecture, but I hoped the best. Mumm, I trust, is 
ahopefulman. The cars slipped on, until, at Talk, 
we took in two ladies and a child. One lady was 
very large, in a black velvet cloak, with blue trim- 
mings, and a beaver bonnet—evidently an aunt. 
The younger had pale blue eyes and a sharp nose 
—alas! and voice. 

“ Away we went again. The ladies were of the 
most cheerful frame of mind. They talked with- 
out ceasing. ‘Here, Debby Ann, have some seed 
cakes,’ called out Aunt Miranda, or Mi, as Debby 
Ann called her. They had seated themselves upon 
opposite sides of the car, Aunt Mi upon one seat 
and Debby Ann, with the child, across the passage. 
Debby Ann declined seed cakes. ‘Why, Debby 
Ann, don’t you love seed cakes? I love 'em dear- 
ly. Ha! ha!’ laughed Aunt Mi, in the loudest 
way and not with the most musical voice. ‘Debby 
Ann! what did you say was the next stopping- 
place? Flatbottom? No? not Flatbottom? It 
can’t be. Why, how long have we been coming? 
Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Aunt Mi. ‘How dreadful 
hot, Debby Ann; don’t you think it’s dreadful 
hot? Oh, dear! how horrid hot they always do 
have these cars! Here, now, I’m going to open 
this window, and you'd better open yours, too. 
There, that’s something like—ha, ha, ha!’ and 
Aunt Mi resolutely opened her window, and Deb- 
by Ann opened her’s, and a keen, cutting draught 
immediately played upon my back. Mindful of 
my voice, and of the Pinecut Square lecture, I 
leaned forward to avoid as much as possible the 
effect of the sudden battery of cold air. Aunt Mi 
saw it, and the next moment I heard, ‘It’s so sur- 
prising some folks never can bear fresh air. Deb- 
by Ann, why some folks-should always want to be 
stived up in a horrid hot, close car, I never could 
see, They're dreadful weakly people, I suppose— 
ha, ha, ha! I like fresh air. It’s good for the 
lungs—it’s good every way, and people ought to 
be made to have it, whether they like it or not.’ 

“So the windows were kept open, and the com- 

* Do we know that Shakspeare is a poet ?—Ep. 
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fort and pleasure were like sitting on your door 
step on a very cold day in a high wind, excepting 
that here there was a cutting draught. 

“I did not protest. I never do protest. I sat 
and ‘took it.’ Aunt Mi, with her shrill parrot 
tongue, and Debby Ann, with her pale blue eyes, 
kept their windows and their mouths open, and 
chattered away as if there were no one else in the 
neighborhood. I did not protest, but I wished 
that I had the courageous bad manners to turn 
round and say, ‘Aunt Mi, what a perfectly horrid 
old woman you are!’ I could have said it quite 
calmly—but I did not; I sat and shivered, and felt 
my cold ten times worse every moment. 

“ But every man is not a lamb, and the gentle- 
man who sat behind Debby Ann, and of course 
took all the wind from her window, would not take 
it in peace, and presently asked her to close the 
window. She did so, under protest from Aunt Mi, 
but presently opened it again, upon which the gen- 
tleman retreated, and Aunt Mi called audibly and 
sarcastically across to Debby Ann, with her voice 
directed to the gentleman, ‘ There, little dear—go 
now and put on your shawl, and don’t take cold.’ 
The gentleman paid no attention to this pleasing 
assault. But I can not help feeling that the court- 
esy of the American gentleman is ten times as ad- 
mirable as that of the gentleman of any other coun- 
try, for it has the slightest possible recognition. 

“T reached Pinecut Square without a voice, and 
could not lecture, nor for five days afterward, where- 
by I lost three hundred dollars, Now, Easy Chair, 
I like fresh air as well as any body, but I do not 
believe that, in every possible way in which fresh 
air can be introduced into cars in rapid motion, is 
it agreeable or healthful, and I want to make this 


mild protest against Aunt Miranda and Debby 
Ann opening the windows of a car which are di- 
rectly opposite, without ascertaining whether it be 


safe for their neighbors. Every lady and gentle- 
man will prefer suffering some inconvenience, rath- 
er than expose their neighbors. At least so thinks 
your very devoted Mumm.” 

Perhaps, as the learned advocates at the bar 
say, we had better rest the case here, Let every 
passenger in cars remember that he is not to sup- 
ply himself with fresh air at the risk of the comfort 
of any body else. Ask your neighbors if it is 
agreeable to have windows opened. It is not a 
very difficult thing to do. Had you rather give 
yourself a headache or your fellow-passenger a 
cold? Thatis the question, What say Aunt Mi 
and Debby Ann? 


It is pleasing to observe how religious we Amer- 
icans are becoming. Whenever we read despair- 
ing leaders in the morning papers, or see old Solo- 
mon Beelzebub jingle his change and shake his 
head over the corruption of the age, we have only 
to take a little turn up the Fifth Avenue, for in- 
stance, or into almost any quarter of the city, and 
remark the evidence of increasing religion. 

New York is certainly a very religious city. If 
any Tease Rural disbelieves it, let him be taken 
the round of the new churches just built, now build- 
ing, or to be built. It is the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the growth of civic piety. Even on week 
days when, by the arrangements of Protestantism, 
the churches are inaccessible and inviolable, as be- 
comes sacred places, if you only take a long enough 
walk, you may pass so many churches of every 
kind of architecture, that you shall seem to have 





heard a series of sermons in every kind of style. 
But it is no longer possible to discriminate the sect 
by the style of church building. The Gothic elab. 
oration of pinnacle and point, which was for so long 
a time conceded to our English Episcopal friends, 
as being nearest to the Romanists, whose cathedrals 
were in that style, is no longer peculiar to any one 
denomination. The plain Methodist, the rigorous 
Baptist, the genial Unitarian, the severe Presby- 
terian, all now gather for worship in little cathe- 
drals of every fashion of grotesqueness. A kind 
of American wooden or semi-stone Gothic pre- 
vails—a simple, spacious house of religious wor- 
ship is rare—both gingerbread and ecclesiastical 
stucco abound on every hand. 

But while the captious may quarrel with de- 
tails, and have their little joke over the facile flim- 
siness of the pine spires and plaster arches, the 
judicious observer will only rejoice at the signs of 
increasing religious interest which such buildings 
betray. With what exultation, for instance, the 
good Dr. Primrose sees opposite the very head of 
Wall Street the majestic spire of Trinity Church, 
and how his benevolent heart warms, as he looks 
down that busy thoroughfare, to know that the 
neighborhood and sight of that edifice modifies and 
mellows the life of the street, even as its shadow 
lies along its pavement. “ How touching and how 
beautiful in this earnest people,” muses the good 
Doctor, “to put this symbol of their faith at the 
opening of their busiest way of trade, that they 
may constantly see and acknowledge that faith in 
all their transactions.” 

And the good Dr. Primrose moves up town, so 
wrapt in his reflections upon the virtue of this love- 
ly people, that he has not perceived his pocket has 
been picked while he stood in the shadow of Trin- 
ity. 

“He does not go far before he is struck by the 
dark spire of St. Paul’s laying its shadow like a 
finger of blessing upon that amiable arena of inno- 
cent and honest recreation, the Museum of Bar- 
numbo. “ Here,” reflects the Doctor, “ the unfor- 
tunates of the human family and of the lower ani- 
mals are gathered together in kindly shelter. The 
mermaid, outcast from natural history, and almost 
from natural affection; the woolly horse, that 
equine anomaly; the Swiss wife and mother, who 
not only wears the breeches but the beard; the 
girl upon whom a too partial nature has lavished 
superfluous adiposity; and the mothers whose 
fondest hopes have been doubly, trebly, and even 
quadruply crowned ; all find a home in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s, Here, also, by the mild magic of a 
name, the gross immorality of the play-house is re- 
moved, and the ‘Het Corn’ which is baneful in 
the Chatham ‘ theatre’ is beautiful in the Barnumbo 
‘lecture-room.’ It all comes of St. Paul's,” says 
the Doctor, gratefully, as he gazes at the tall spire 
that seems stretching upward to bury itself in the 
clouds, modestly to escape the praise of its good 
works, 

It is but a step to the Park, where the “Old 
Brick” takes the City Hall under its protection. 
“IT do not wonder,” says Father Primrose, “that 
this city is a model for moral government. I see 
it all now. The self-sacrifice and honesty of the 
civic fathers is plain enough, they sit in the shadow 
of the Old Brick. Animosities and petty ambi- 
tions naturally perish. Every man is anxious to 
serve his neighbor, and why not? Is this not a 
Christian land; do these lawgivers not take a 





Christian oath, and do they not sit making laws 
in the presence of a Christian temple, and is it not 
the chief of Christian maxims to love thy neigh- 
por as thyself? “It is not surprising to me that 
the city is Christian when I see that its fathers 
meet with the Old Brick to watch them. Happy 
the city that is blest with many churches, for its 
corporation shall serve the Lord !” 

Then along the streets of that city, in which 
prevail good order and perfect safety, all owing 
to the neighborhood of the Old Brick to the City 
Hall, the worthy Primrose proceeds to the “‘ West 
End,” to the avenues of wealth and fashion. As 
he moves along the Fifth Avenue he finds a church 
upon every corner, and he can ill repress his joy. 
“Lest their hearts should be turned to this world 
they have builded these buildings, that they may 
not be hardened by folly and fashion. Here they 
meet as brethren, and bow lowly together. Here 
the rich man forgets his riches, and the proud man 
his pride, and the lovely women their vanity—all 
kneel in repentance, and arise with hearts sweeter 
toward each other and the world. They have 
built these churches on the corners of the streets 
among their houses that, as they look from their 
windows, they may be reminded that the fashion 
of this world passeth away, and that the poor and 
friendless may be tempted hither to see that in the 
Lord’s house all the children of men are brethren. 
How amiable are thy tabernacles!” devoutly ex- 
claims the good pastor, as he surveys the street of 
palaces and churches. “The houses of men and 
of God are close together, even as their hearts are. 
Oh! that Sodom and Gomorrah had survived to 
this day, to see a city that serves the Lord.” 

So, beholding the many churches that are rising 
and are risen, the Reverend Doctor Primrose pur- 
sues his walk through the city. We all feel the 
force of his reflections—the justice of his observa- 
tions. We can none of us look around at the in- 
creasing multitude of churches without being de- 
voutly grateful for the spread of religion and the 
growth of this great city in evangelical piety. 


One 


Tue tea-tables are all in a flutter again. 
of the gossips, who drank freely the greenest tea, 


has been tattling. The Honorable Miss Tantivy 
Murray has ridden over our tea-cups rough shod. 
We have been entertaining a critic unawares. We 
thought we were sitting down with a lady—and 
lo! an authoress. Here is a new witness to the 
color of our curtains, and the number of blankets 
upon the best bed. Here is a person who tells 
tales, and sarcastically calls herself a “ Lady of 
Honor.” And here we are all up in arms again, 
The ghost of Dr. Fiedler will never be laid. That 
naughty man began in the flesh to abuse us, and 
now, by a melancholy persistency of metempsy- 
chosis, constantly reappears in the shape of Trol- 
lope, Basil Hall, Martineau, and the amiable 
Misses Bremer and Murray, to have his say. 
There are innumerable other names under which 
the Fiedler spirit manifests itself, and it always 
put us into a dreadful perturbation. But why 
should not the ladies and gentlemen be suffered 
to say what they think of us, in peace? 

They come and gallop through the land, and 
stay a few weeks or a few months, and go home to 
give elaborate opinions upon our manners, morals, 
and general civilization. If they find pleasure in 
it, why should we complain? The amiable un- 
married ladies, who have passed the age at which 
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ladies may securely travel, who require no de- 
fender, why should they not be permitted to go at 
large and take the world into the confidence of 
their small observation and innocuous criticism ? 

Does not Jonathan go every year or two to 
Europe and tell us what he thinks about it? And 
does Europe complain? Does he not say that the 
big, burly John Bull has too thick a neck and too 
callous a conscience, and does John drop down in 
an apoplexy thereupon? Does he not sneer that 
Monsieur Johnny Crapeau eats the hind legs of 
frogs, the nasty Frenchman! and does Johnny 
have less delight in his exquisite cuisine? Does 
not Jonathan crow his elaborate Yankee-doodle- 
doo from the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
same, and does any indignant Press hang out the 
banners and blow off a great broadside of indigna- 
tion? 

Really, Miss Murray ought not to be so very 
hard to take. The little brisk lady who is “up” in 
botany, and conchology, and natural history, has 
her little views about little things, and delivers 
them as if they were large, But we all do the 
same thing. Sh is not the only gossip who makes 
the mistake of calling herself or himself a lady or 
gentleman of honor. The unpardonable offense 
of her book is its dullness. It says nothing amus- 
ing, except as considered from her point of view. 

After all our fun, there is a good deal of shrewd 
observation in Miss Murray’s book, and she says a 
great many kind things of us. The only difficulty 
is that Miss Murray’s opinion, as such, is worth 
nothing except about the crustacea and in various 
scientific directions, in which she smatters, and 
then that Miss Murray does not put that opinion, 
to which her name gives no importance, in a way 
which will attract attention or command respect. 
Of course, we shall all read the book; that is a hom- 
age which any personality in literature is sure to 
receive. But beyond that, let us not push any in- 
quiries. We shall read and be sorry for a woman, 
who, we sincerely hope, will be very sorry for her- 
self and never do so again, and then Miss Murray 
and her book will drop into oblivion. 


THe cannon are scarcely yet silent, and Broad- 
way freshly remembers its last pageant—the birth- 
day of Washington. We had only within a very 
few numbers of our Magazine indulged in some 
proper reflections upon American holidays, when 
the old one of Washington’s birth-day, which has 
for so long a time occupied an uncertain position, 
seemed suddenly elevated to the first rank of na- 
tional festivals. As a patriotic Easy Chair and a 
poetic Easy Chair, we are doubly glad. The birth 
days of great citizens are the proper festivals of a 
republic. And Washington was not only a great 
citizen of the republic, but, in a certain sense, its 
founder. Therefore we heard the cannon, and the 
bells, and the bursts of music with pleasure. 
Therefore we pleased our fancies with the specta- 
cle of the great Academy of Music crowded in New 
York, and the great Music Hall in Boston, and 
other great rooms in other great cities, crowded 
with enthusiastic masses of people, drawn together 
by the name of Washington. 

That a great deal of all this was buncomb and 
bogus patriotism is an opinion very possibly en- 
tertained by many of the judicious and grave of 
our readers. We will not deny it; but have to 
suggest that a great deal of church-going and Sab- 
bath honoring is not, strictly speaking, pure re- 
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ligion and undefiled. But we shall not, therefore, 
lose the significance of church-going and religion, 
nor believe the worst of mankind because there are 
bad men. 

Do you (stout gentleman or otherwise, for in- 
stance) believe that all the orators were not singly 
devoted to their subject? Do you suppose sin- 
cerely that in a republic, especially in the greatest 
and best of republics,* any free and independent 
citizen, conscious of his prerogatives as a partici- 
pant in the suffrage and naming his own rulers, 
has ever any ax to grind, any sharpening upon the 
national grindstone for his own private and pecu- 
liar cutting ? 

Forbid it Buncomb! Forbid it Bogus! 

However, it is not as a personal homage to a 
great man, nor as, in any way, a partisan proceed- 
ing, that we were glad to see the day so honored. 
It is truly an honorable day, but it was grateful to 
find another festival in the American calendar, of 
which all the saints are such terrible workies. Who 
is the God of good times? Let us hope not Mer- 
cury nor Momus. But whoever he be, and what- 
ever his name, he has deserved new worship by his 
happy inspiration this year. It only remains to 
hold fast the god, nor let him go. Squeeze him. 
We may yet get another holiday; and if we could 
get it pure, and unmixed with strict politics! But 
that isso hard. The politics do ooze in. In pure- 
ly literary societics, as we learn, national politics 
have come to decide the elections. If it be a young 
men’s association for mutual mental improvement, 
the question is not the Jeffersonian one, Is he fit 
for the office? but, Does he wear bottle-green or 
pea-green—are his eyes dark or light—is it true, 
what we heard, that he parts his hair behind? 

Not precisely these questions, but others just as 
sensible and cognate to the subject in hand, are de- 
manded of the candidates for literary presidencies, 
ete. Next it may perhaps infect the scientific 
bodies. Dr. Kane can not be named on any Arctic 
commission, for instance, because his whiskers are 
not of the right shade of brown. Mr. Bancroft 
must be excluded from the Historical Society be- 
cause he wears spectacles. 

It must be, therefore, that politics will greatly 
affeot our festivals of every kind. In these grave 
days it can hardly be otherwise. But let us still 
have them. Can politics ever invade the domain 
of St. Valentine, whose anniversary is just past ? 

No, but morality can, and morality has; and 
morality, in the shape of its favorites, the news- 
papers, has assaulted the day and the valentines, 
and_ summoned every honest woman to reflect be- 
fore she opens a valentine! Will they please ask 
the rain to reflect before it falls, the sun before it 
shines? Shades of Charles Lamb and John Gay, 
surely you sigh as you read the morning papers 
and bethink you ef romance! Every body slyly 
loves Bishop Valentine, but no one has dared to 
raise a cudgel for him. 

Is there any need? Will the naughty valen- 
tines not perish presently, and the feeling survive, 
and Romeo still sing his poor but ardent lay to 
Juliet? There are some festivals that spring out 
of feelings not to be eradicated. The foundations 
of the Bishop of Valentine are laid in the heart. 
Gradgrind junior does not understand it. Ah! 
Gradgrind junior, hopeless the task to tell you. 
Do you remember what the Hon. Voltaire M. 
Steady said to his constituents, after he had heard 

* And of countries.—Ep. 








a speech from his rival more ambitious than syc- 
cessful? You do not remember? Well, the Hon. 
Holofernes J. Wymby, having perorated with 
great splendor, and seated himself in the midst of 
applause from his own party, the Hon. Voltaire M. 
Steady commenced with withering sarcasm: “ It 
is hard to convey to others ideas which we our- 
selves are not pessessed of, for in so doing we are 
very apt to communicate notions which it is very 
difficult to eradicate them.” ¢ 
Lay the mora] to heart, Gradgrind junior; and 
if next year you want to send a neat copy of verses 
to You KNOW WHO, don’t be put down by any talk 
about the immorality of St. Valentine’s Day. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE neither make news nor mend it. We only 
catch it on our editorial trident (a yellow goose- 
quill) as it comes floating Westward—give it a 
turn upon our editorial gridiron (blue-lined bath 
post), and, presto—a paragraph! 

It is none of our fault that news grows old; it 
is no fault of ours that the war-pictures we furbish 
up this month may be mere reminiscences the next. 
One hundred and fifty thousand of these sheets are 
not worked off so easily, even by the iron monster 
of Franklin Square, that we can chronicle yester- 
day’s arrival to-day, and give you the record to- 
morrow. Our news has one ripening of fifteen 
days on ocean, and another ripening of twenty days 
under the Jabyrinthian vaults of Franklin Square. 

We make this note, in the recollection of our last 
month’s mention of guns and batteries, at which 
all the hammers of England were busy when we 
wrote; but which now, and long ago, have been 
buried under leaders of pica and peace. 

If we could turn prophet, indeed—like Kossuth 
and Cobden—and, by pleasant anticipation, give a 
prose ode to the Imperial baby of France (to be 
born, they tell us, in Lent), or relate, even now, 
the terms of the great Easter peace, which is to 
give the Czar breathing and building time, and 
which is to free the British Crimean army for a 
bold cut through Persia to India, there would be a 
crisp timeliness to our periods, which now only la- 
bor under the burden of old story. 

There was a time, indeed, when “last month’s 
Magazine” (so few were magazines, and post-roads 
so toilsome) carried a fresh lift to the thought of 
far-away country people even about occurrences of 
the day. But in our fast age, and in our fast 
American world, where is it that telegraph lines 
and daily journals do not cheat us of our office of 
informer, and leave us only the thankless task of 
patching old shreds of news, worn threadbare (by 
close, quilting stitches), into pages of gay counter- 
pane. 

England has given us a sad story to tell these 
months past—a story whose thread runs deeper 
than any in the war-banners, and which makes a 
dark line in the moral woof of the nation. If 
Dickens had given us any tale of English provin- 
cial life, or racing life, with such a character as 
William Palmer in it, how we should have made 
outcry at the extravagance! 

We take out from the overflowing paragraphs of 
the British papers a few of the strong points in the 
story of this William Palmer, Esquire : 

In the valley of the Trent, on the line of the 
Northwestern Railway of England, lies the quiet, 
pretty town of Rugely. It is about midway be- 
tween the great sporting grounds of Derby and of 
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Chester, and is well known for its jockeys and its 
horse-fairs. 

Among the fields and the trees which make the 
town—like almost every English country town— 
enchantingly beautiful, is an old square house of 
brick, standing on the shores of the river, with 
gardens sloping to the margin. With the genera- 
tions to come it will very likely be called a haunt- 
ed house, and the yews which darken the door-step 
will nourish murderous memories in their shadow. 

A wood-merchant lived years ago in this square 
brick house, who made the building what it is, 
only after acquiring very suddenly and very mys- 
teriously a large fortune. His business was not 
extensive; he was known to be a betting man; 
yet he lived extravagantly, reared a family of five 
sons and two daughters, and one day suddenly and 
mysteriously died. 

The widow still lives, with her only surviving 
daughter, in the brick house by the bank of the 
river. Of the five sons, one became a clergyman, 
one a grain-merchent, another an advocate, a fourth 
a lumber-merchant, and the fifth, whose name was 
William Palmer, studied chemistry in Liverpool, 
and became a surgeon (or, as we should say—a 
doctor). 

He is now but thirty-five years of age; he is 
represented to be a large man, of rather winning 
manners; has played, in his youth, the country 
roué; and married, some years since, the natural 
daughter of a Colonel Brooks, of the East India 
service. 

Colonel Brooks was a man of fortune. He was 
mysteriously assassinated not long after the mar- 
riage of his daughter. By his will, he had bestow- 
ed upon the mother of his child a life-lease of his 
estate. The daughter (Mrs. William Palmer) was 
remarkable for her beauty as well as for her kind- 
ness of heart, and the poor people of Rugely have 
always a good word for the memory of Mrs. Palmer. 

William Palmer, aside from his propensities as 
a rake (which he indulged as well after as before 
marriage), seemed to give himself up to two fan- 
cies of a very opposite nature, to wit: horse-racing 
and chemical experiments in his private laboratory. 

The first involved a full purse; his private re- 
sources became speedily exhausted; he appealed 
to his mother-in-law, who, anxious in regard to 
her daughter’s happiness, and suspicious of the dis- 
solute habits of her son-in-law, left her own home, 
atfd came to establish herself with her daughter at 
Rugely. Four days after her entrance in Palmer's 
house she died, suddenly. The property of which 
she was in possession passed into the hands of Mrs. 
Palmer, and under the control of the husband. 

New stables were built at Rugely, new horses 
purchased, new bets entered, new acquaintances 
made, and. new debts contracted. The Jewish 
money-lenders of London were appealed to, and 
money loaned at enormous rates. 

Meantime four of his children die suddenly, at in- 
tervals of one or two years. Only one remained as 
heir to the fortune of the mother, which at her 
death was to pass to the child. 

Mr. William Palmer, as a measure of precaution, 
secures an insurance upon the life of Mrs. Palmer 
of $75,000. The physicians testify to her perfect 
good health, and the premium paid is not exorbi- 
tantly high. 

A troublesome claim of £700 (a debt of honor) 
is held against Palmer by one of his sporting 
friends named Bladen. This gentleman visits 





Rugely to collect the sum, is a guest of Palmer, 
falls sick at his house, is visited by an old physi- 
cian (the family adviser of Palmer), is drugged, 
and dies, The debt is cancelled, and the old phy- 
sician reports the case as one of cerebral fever. 

In a little time, perhaps after a year, Mrs. Palm- 
er, whose kindness was proverbial toward the poor 
people of Rugely, took a slight cold upon a pleas- 
ure-excursion to Liverpool; the old family physi- 
cian and a deaf nurse attended her; the husband 
insisted upon active treatment; the poor lady lin- 
gered for a month, and died. 

The pleasant old physician made out his certifi- 
cate of the cause, and time of her decease; which 
was signed by the nurse, and accepted by the au- 
thorities of Rugely, who all admired and flattered 
that “‘game” fellow, William Palmer, Esquire! 

The London Company of Life Assurance paid 
promptly their losses, and the surgeon Palmer was 
again afoot for new enterprise on “the Derby.” 
But he finds occasion shortly to negotiate, through 
his Jew friends of London, for insurance upon the 
life of a brother, Walter Palmer, who had been ad- 
dicted to drinking ; who had been threatened with 
delirium tremens; but who, subject to the special 
guardianship of his brother William, and of the 
“old physician” of the family, will, it is hoped, 
and affirmed by competent examiners, live for 
many years to come. 

The insurance is effected for a large sum. The 
surgeon Palmer employs a man to attend upon his 
brother, and to supply regularly all his wants. 
Even his old inclination for the bottle is not for- 
gotten by the new guardian; Walter Palmer re- 
sists, however, the influences of gin; until a visit 
from the brother—in the autumn of 1855—-supplies 
some stronger stimulant, and the wretched drunk- 
ard dies. 

Application is made to the London office for the 
payment of the amount insured, but is refused, 
The application is not renewed. 

There were those who had seen Palmer on the 
turf who spoke suspiciously of this circumstance ; 
but who should venture to accuse William Palmer, 
Esquire, of foul dealing? Did he not own one of 
the best studs in the country? Had he not been 
on terms of familiarity with Lord Bentinck? Was 
he not regular and prompt in his contributions to 
the parish church of Rugely? Did not the rector 
dine with him from time to time, and admire his 
great horses Strychnine and Chicken? Was he 
not become altogether an English country gentle- 
man ? 

Late in November last Palmer set off in com- 
pany with a sporting friend of the name of Cook 
for a steeple-chase which was to come off near 
Shrewsbury. Both gentlemen bet heavily, and 
Cook was a winner in the sum of some £700. In 
celebration of his success he gave a grand dinner 
at the Shrewsbury tavern, The wines were fol- 
lowed up with a stiff bowl of punch, which Cook 
at once declared to be drugged. Palmer ridiculed 
his fears, and exploded them by drinking freely 
himself. 

Notwithstanding Cook was made ill, and in his 
chamber that night declared to the innkeeper that 
he believed Palmer had attempted to poison him, for 
the sake of getting ion of his money and wip- 
ing off his score of indebtedness. The landlord, how- 
ever, regarded this only as the vagary of a drunk- 
en man, and so far disabused Cook of the notion 
that, on the next day, the two friends joined com- 
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pany for Rugely. Here Cook fell sick again. Phy- 
sicians were summoned ; opiates were given, under 
the advice of the old physician of the Palmer pat- 
ronage; but every thing was vain. The man died, 
declaring that he had been poisoned. 

A post-mortem examination was ordered by the 
friends of the deceased. The active old physician 
of Rugely declared it to be a case of.cerebral in- 
flammation; and all the people of Rugely accept- 
ed the belief, and said, of course, it was cerebral 
inflammation. But the father of the victim, not 
satisfied with this report, demanded a new exam- 
ination of a distinguished chemist of London. It 
is a remarkable fact that the first communication 
in reply to this demand passed—by connivance of 
the Rugely postmaster—under the eye of Palmer 
before it had been communicated to the jury of 
inquest. 

This first communication was not, however, final ; 
the examining chemist had made an error, by vir- 
tue of which he had reported, ‘‘ No trace of poison :” 
a second, from the same source, declared that there 
existed full evidence of the effects of strychnine. 
Had this report preceded the other, it is probable 
that Palmer, through the kindly sympathy of the 
Rugely postmaster, and of the officiating coroner 
(to whom the surgeon Palmer had presented a fifty- 
pound note), might have devised means of escape. 

He is now in a jail of Staffordshire awaiting his 
trial for the murder of at least four intimate friends, 
including his wife and his brother Walter. 

The people of Rugely persist in saying that he 
is a “ fine gentleman ;” and “it is a great pity that 
the ‘likes o’ him’ should go to jail!” 

His stud was brought to the hammer not long 
ago, and we observe that his Highness Prince Al- 
bert has become the purchaser of the fast mare 
Trickstress, at the price of two hundred and fifty 
guineas, 

A strange comment upon the civilization of our 
day was brought to light in the course of the ex- 
amination of Dr. Taylor (the chemist to whom had 
been committed the poison search). 

He affirmed before the jury that not a year 
passed in which he did not receive from one hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty confidential inquiries 
and demands for analyses, with regard to suspect- 
ed cases of poisoning in families! 

We have detailed at length the more important 
aspects of this case, since it has enlisted an unusual 
share of English attention. The journals, both 
provincia? and metropolitan, have been filled to sa- 
tiety with the great poisoning case of William Pal- 
mer, of Rugely. The brick house by the river, in 
the green valley of the Trent, has been sketched 
and photographed in such multiple, that every 
town of England may have its portraiture of the 
spot where the poisoner lived, and where his wid- 
owed mother even now lingers out her blasted 
life. 

The crime has recalled to memory a curious ex- 
perience of a friend of ours, which happened not 
long after the introduction of the Life Insurance 
Companies. We give an account of it, so far as 
we can recollect, in his own words: 

“T was passing the latter part of the summer 
of 18— in the city of Boulogne, where I had gone 
to escape the heats of the Boulevards of Paris. 
It was my habit to dine while here at a little café 
on the quay, nearly opposite to the usual landing- 
place of the London steamer. 

*T soon-came to know all the habitués of this café, 


and was particularly attracted toward one quiet 
gentleman, who dressed in black, whose manners 
were subdued, and with whom I soon grew into 
terms of intimacy. I think I have never met with 
a person, before or since, whose information upon 
all the current topics of the day was so precise, so 
extensive, and so entirely at command. I am 
quite sure that I gained more knowledge of the 
government, social condition, and commerce of 
France from this gentleman’s remarks, than from 
all other sources combined; nor has subsequent 
familiarity with life in that country shown that 
there was any falsity in his statements. He talk- 
ed very freely and knowingly of all the new scien- 
tific inquiries of the day. In respect to some, his 
information may doubtless have been superficial; 
but in the matter of chemical science (to which | 
had myself paid considerable attention) I was sure 
that he had read and experimented understand- 
ingly. 

‘Our talk turned one day upon poisons; he de- 
tailed to me with surprising particularity the in- 
fluence of certain active poisons upon brutes. He 
told me that at one period of his life (he could 
hardly have been at that time more than five-and- 
thirty) he had a peculiar passion for experiments 
of that kind. 

“T remarked that it was well that the secrets 
of chemical science were generally out of the reach 
of those whose temptations of want or suffering 
led to crime. 

“And yet,’ said I, ‘it is a blessed thing that 
there is no poison, after all, so subtle but that 
chemical tests will find some trace of it, and reveal 
the cause of death.’ 

***T am not so sure of that,’ said he. 

“| fixed my regard upon him attentively, in ex- 
pectation that he would go on to justify the re- 
mark. But he said nothing. I fancied that he 
seemed embarrassed for a moment; but presently 
in a laughing tone added: ‘If there were such a 
subtle poison as to take away life without leaving 
a trace, the knowledge of it would make a very 
dangerous secret—too dangerous to be talked of.’ 

‘“‘ He then diverted conversation to the journals 
of the morning. I respected his scruples, and did 
not allude to the subject again. 

‘In the course of our intimacy he had on one or 
two occasions borrowed small sums of money from 
me, which he bad repaid promptly. At an early 
stage of our acquaintance he had given me bis 
card, and I had known him merely as Mr. White. 

“On repaying me one day a small sum for 
which he was in my debt, he asked pardon for 
a deceit which he had practiced: ‘My name,’ 
said he, ‘is not White; it is Wainwright. I was 
once in the po ion of a considerable fortune, 
but was tempted to enter into a foolish speculation 
which ruined me. I am living here to be out of 
the reach of my creditors; and to avoid the notice 
of any old friends who might be passing this way, 
I have adopted the name of White.’ 

“T had often heard the story of the English ex- 
iles of Boulogne, and knew that nothing was more 
common than a run thither to escape the close courts 
of the Marshalsea. I can not say that the ex- 
planation affected at all the terms of our chance 
intimacy. 

«Some two months had elapsed after this when 
one morning I received at my lodgings a hurried 
note from Wainwright, saying, 








“** For Heaven's sake come and give me a word 
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or two. I am in the city prison: xsk for White ; 
explanations when you come.’ 

“J went to see him. He was in a gay humor; 
a little excited, it seemed to me, by the novelty of 
his position, 

«They have got up a trumpery criminal charge 
against me,’ said he, ‘in the hope of getting mie 
across the channel; and once there, why I am at 
the mercy of my creditors.’ 

“T asked him what the charge was. 

«««Murder!’ said he, with a strange smile, ‘ and 
ingenious—very ingenious.’ 

“Of course I was intensely curious to know the 
particulars. 

“*QOh, never mind now,’ said he, ‘ you'll know 
them allsoon enough. I dare say they will have it 
in the papers. I must beg you now to see these peo- 
ple, and to see the British Consul. They are quite 
wrong; their action is altogether illegal.’ 

“T gave him what aid I could in bearing mes- 
sages and in visiting the British official in his be- 
half. 

“ The result showed that he was correct. The 
charge was not properly sustained, and the claim 
upon the Government for Wainwright was not 
made good. He was discharged, after only two 
days of confinement, and was once more a habitué 
of the little café upon the Quay. 

“* Wainwright,’ said I, one morning, ‘ what was 
all that affair of the murder accusation ?’ 

“** For God's sake, don’t ask me ; I dare say you 
will see it all some day in the papers.’ 

“TI did not refer to the subject again. When I 
left. Boulogne, which I did shortly afterward, he 
bade me adieu with a good deal of feeling. 

“*T owe you more than you know of,’ said he; 
‘but I think I shall go to England the coming 
month, and they may do their worst. Of course, 
you will read all about it in the reports. I was 
once a reporter myself,’ continued he. ‘I know 
what a godsend it will be for them.’ 

“ And to be sure I did read all about it in the 
Times newspaper the same winter. David Wain- 
wright was put upon his trial for murder. It ap- 
peared that he had secured a heavy insurance, to 
the amount, I think, of £18,000, upon the life of a 
young girl. who was living under his guardian- 
ship. Of the history of this girl, or of her family, 
nothing was definitely known. He had perhaps 
(it was intimated) taken her out of the streets of 
London, selecting her for her ruddy face and gen- 
eral air of health. She had been well clothed and 
cared for by Wainwright. It could not be shown 
that any improper intimacy had existed between 
them. 

“On one occasion he had taken her to the theatre 
in the Haymarket, and on their return they had 
supped together at his lodgings. Directly after 
supper she was taken violently iil. A physician 
was immediately sent for. Wainwright met the 
physician at the door, and said to him, in sub- 
stance: 

“¢The girl is very sick; I fear she may die. I 
must beg you to give especial attention to all the 
symptoms, and, if you please, note them down. 
I have a heavy insurance upon her life, and if her 
death b2 sudden, there will, of course, be full in- 
quiry about the cause. You will please take every 
measure you think fit to insure a full knowle Ige 
of all the facts in the case.’ 

“The girl died. 

+ “A post-mortem examination brought tolightno 





facts which would tend to criminate Wainwright. 
The death was such an cne as might have been 
produced bya violent atta 2k of cholera ; no known 
poison would produce the effects observed. 

“The insurance companies, however, deferred 
the payment of the demands upon them. They 
pushed investigations in regard to the previous 
history of Wainwright. It was found that he had 
already récovered large sums from various offices 
upon lives which had been insured at his in- 
stance, and which had ended suddenly. 

“Suspicions were aroused by these cireum- 
stances, and to escape them Wainwright had fled 
to Boulogne, although his attorney was still en- 
gaged in the prosecution of his insurance claims. 

“An attempt to arrest him at Boulogne had 
failed. His attorney had subsequently advised his 
return to England, at a time when it was thought 
that all suspicions had been lulled to sleep. The 
fact proved otherwise. Wainwright was arrested 
just one week after his arrival in London. 

‘“‘ The report of his trial, I remember, filled sev- 
eral columns of the London Times; but a decision 
was deferred, either by the arts of his attorney or 
for some cause of which I am not aware, to so late 
a period that it never came to my knowledge. 

“* expected never to hear of Wainwright again ; 
when, one evening last winter, I chanced, in San 
Francisco, to be in the company of a young engin- 
eer who had just returned from a trip to Australia. 
Among other things, he was showing a few rude 
sketches of scenery in the vicinity of Melbourne 
and of groups of miners. Our attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by a sepia drawing of a hut, 
most picturesquely placed upon the edge of a 
brawling stream. 

“** Ah, yes,’ said the traveler, ‘ nothing could be 
more picturesque ; and what is more remarkable, 
the man who lived in that hut—Wainwright—was 
one of the most remarkable men I think I ever met 
with,’ 

“* Wainwright ?’ said I. 

“¢ Wainwright — David Wainwright,’ said he, 
‘a misanthrope—a perfect victim to the blue- 
devils; and yet the most greedy man for gold I 
ever happened to meet with. The miners all con- 
sulted him; I am sure he was a man of education. 
I passed a night with him when I was in his quar- 
ter. He died afterward very suddenly. There 
were suspicions of foul play, but no positive evi- 
dence that Lever heard of. A wonderfully fine tree 
that, overhanging the hut—peculiar to that re- 
gion.’” ‘i 


Mr. Dickens (of course, every body now has 
become acquainted with Little Dorrit, and Tite 
Barnacle, and Arthur Clennam) is making a tilt 
at the red-tape formalism of British officials, which, 
in the two years last gone, has killed more Crim- 
ean soldiers than the Russian sharp-shooters have 
made anend of, The Circumlocution Office is the 
bugbear; and Arthur Clennam's despairing per- 
sistence in pushing inquiries about “ the precise na- 
ture of the claim of the Crown against a prisoner 
for debt, named Dorrit,” has reminded an old trav- 
eling friend of ours of a kindred experience of his 
own: 

“T will not say how many years ago it was,” he 
commenced, “ that I arrived one day in London by 
the Portsmouth train, with only enough silver in 
my pocket to pay my hack hire to one of those 
very good bachelor hotels which flank upon Cov- 
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ent Garden Square. I had ordered remittances to 
be sent me there from the Continent, and counted 
on finding my banker's letter at my arrival. I 
paid and dismissed the cabman, and with six half- 
pence left, sat down in a cozy room overlooking 
the Covent Garden Market, and sent down my card 
with an inquiry for letters, 

“No letters had come. 

“T ate my dinner nervously; kept*my room 
during the evening (although Jenny Lind was fig- 
uring in the Somnumbula on the next block), and 
in the morning, after mail-time, sent the servant 
down again with my card—for letters. 

“He returned very promptly’ with the reply, 
‘No letters this morning, Sir.’ 

“It is an awkward thing to be moneyless, let a 
man be where he will; but if I were to name a city 
in which that condition is most intolerable, I think 
I should mention London. 

** As I sat ruminating over the grate, the thought 
struck me that I had made an error in the matter 
of the address left with my banker. I can hardly 
tell why, but there seemed to me a sudden confu- 
sion in my own mind between the names of Cov- 
ent Garden and Cornhill. Possibly, I had ordered 
my letters addressed to Cornhill. I had no mem- 
oranda to guide me; to one of those two places I 
was sure that I had ordered my remittances ad- 
dressed. They had not come to my quarters at 
Covent Garder ; possibly they might have gone to 
No. 9 Cornhill. 

“Every body who has been to London knows 
that it is a long, long walk from Covent Garden to 
Cornhill; but I had no pennies to spare for omni- 
bus rides; I had secured stamps from the office of 
the hotel for the dispatch of a letter of inquiry to 
the Continent; and in an hour and a half there- 
after found myself, utterly fagged, pacing up and 
down the side-walk of Cornhill. I found a No.9; 
I made appeal after my missing letter at a huck- 
ster’s shop on the street. 

“They knew nothing of it. 

“*T next made application in a dark court in the 
rear. 

“*There was niver a gintleman of that name 
lived here.’ 

“T asked, in my innocence, if the postman were 
in possession of such a letter, would he leave it ? 

“*Not being a boording-house—in coorse not.’ 

“My next aim was to intercept the Cornhill 
postman himself. Fortunately, the British post- 
men are all designated by red cuffs and collars; I 
made an eagér rush at some three or four, whom I 
espied in the course of an hour or more of wateh. 
They were all bound to other parts of the city. 

“ By this time I had an annoying sense of being 
constantly under the eye of a tall policeman in the 
neighborhood. I thought I observed him pointing 
me out, with an air of apprehension, to a comrade, 
whose beat joined his upon the corner of the next 
street. 

“T had often heard of the willingness to com- 
municate information on the part of the London 
police, and determined to divert his suspicions (if 
he entertained any) by explaining my position. I 
thought he listened incredulously. However, he 
assured me very positively that if I should see the 
Cornhill postman on his beat (which I might not 
for three hours to come), he would deliver to me no 
letter, unless at the door to which it might be ad- 
dressed, and then only unless I was an acknowl- 





“ He advised me to make inquiries at the Gen. 
eral Post-office, 

“ Under his directions I walked, wearily, to the 
General Post-office. One may form some idea of 
the General Post-office of London by imagining 
three or four of cur up-town reservoirs placed side 
by side, flanked with columns, topped with Co- 
rinthian attics, and pierced through by an immense 
hall, on either side of which are doors and traps 
innumerable, 

‘T entered this hall, in which hundreds were moy- 
ing about like bees—one to this door, and one to 
another—and all of them with a most enviable ra- 
pidity and precision of movement (myself, appar- 
ently, being the only lost or doubtful one), and 
read, with a vain bewilderment, the numerous 
notices of ‘Ship for India’—‘ Mails here close at 
3.15°—' Packages over a pound at the next win- 
dow, left’—‘ All newspapers mailed at this win- 
dow must be in wrappers’—‘Charge on Sydney 
letters raised twopence’—‘ Bombay mail closes at 
two, this day’—‘ Stamps only.’ 

“ Fluttering about for a while in a sad state of 
trepidation, I made a bold push for an open win- 
dow, where an active gentleman had just mailed 
six letters for Bombay, and began—‘ Please, Sir, 
can you teJl me about the Cornhill postman ?’ 

“* Know nothing about him!’ and slap went the 
window. 

““T next made an advance to the newspaper trap 
—rapped—open flew the door: ‘I wish to in- 
quire,’ said I, ‘about a letter—’ 

*** Next window to left!’ and click went the trap. 

“‘T marched with some assurance to the window 
on theleft: the same pantomime was gone through. 
‘I want to know,’ I began, more boldly, ‘about a 
letter directed to Cornhill.’ 

““* Know nothing about it, Sir; this isn’t the 
place, you know.’ 

““* And pray where is the place, if you please ?’ 
(This seemed a very kindly man.) 

“*Oh, dear! well, I should say, now, the place 
was—let me see—over the way somewhere. It’s 
City, you know.’ 

“TI thanked him; indeed I had no time to do 
more, for the window was closed. 

“T marched over the way—that is, on the op- 
posite side of the hall. I rapped at a new trap: 
click! it flew open. ‘I wish to inquire,’ said I, 
‘about a letter which the Cornhill postman may 
have taken by accident—’ 

“*Oh, may have taken: better find out if he 
really did, you know; for if he didn’t, you see, it’s 
no use, you know, t’ inquire.’ And click! the trap 
closed. 

“ How to find out now ifhe really did! If I could 
only see the Cornhill postman, who, from the na- 
ture of his trust, could hardly be very officious, I 
might hope at least for some information. My eyes 
fell now upon a well-fed porter, in royal livery, who 
was loitering abovt the great entrance-gates of 
the establishment, and seemed to be a kind of civic 
beadle. 

‘TI ventured an appeal to him about the prob- 
able whereabouts of the Cornhill postman. 

“*Oh, Corn’ill postm'n; dear me! I should 
say, now, p’r’aps he might be down to the pay- 
office. That's to the right, out o’ the yard, down a 
halley—second flight o’ igh steps, like.’ 

“ T went out of the yard, and down the alley, and 
applied, as directed, at the second flight of steps. 





edged inmate. 





Right for once; it was the pay-office, 
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“* Was the Cornhill postman there ?’ 

“* He was not.’ 

“«* Where would I be liable to find him ?’ 

“ ‘He was paid off, with the rest, every Satur- 
day morning at nine o’clock—precisely.’ 

“It was now Tuesday: I had allowed myself a 
week for London. My anticipations of an enjoy- 
able visit were not high. 

“ T returned once more to the communicative por- 
ter. I think I touched my hat in preface of my 
second application (you will remember that I was 
fresh from the Continent): ‘You see,’ said he, 
‘they goes to the 'stributing office, and all about, 
and it’s ard to say ajust where he might be; might 
be to Corn’ill—poss’bly ; might not be, you know; 
might be ’twixt here and there; 'stributing office 
is to the left—third court, first flight, door to 
right.’ 

“T made my way to the distributing office; it 
seemed a ‘likely place’ to find the man I was in 
search of. I found the door described by my stout 
friend, the porter, and entered very boldly. It was 
an immense hall, resembling a huge church, with 
three tiers of galleries running around the walls, 
along which I saw scores of postmen, passing and 
repassing, in what seemed interminable confusion. 

“T had scarce crossed the threshold when I was 
encountered by an official of some sort, who very 
brusquely di ded my busi 

“| explained that I was in search of the Cornhill 
postman, 

“*This is no place, Sir; he comes here for his 
letters, and is off directly. No strangers are al- 
lowed here, Sir.’ 

“The man seemed civil, though peremptory. 

“* For Heaven's sake,’ said I, appealingly, ‘ can 
you tell me how, or where, I can see the man who 
distributes the Cornhill letters ?’ 

“*T really can’t, Sir.’ 

“*Could you tell me possibly where the man 
lives?’ 

“ ¢ Really couldn’t, Sir; don’t know at all ; de’say 
it wouldn’t be far.’ 

“T think he saw my look of despair, for he con- 
tinued in a kinder tone: ‘Dear me, eh—did you, 
praps, eh—might I ask, eh—what your business 
might be with the, eh—Cornhill postman ?” 

“T caught at what seemed my last hope. 
wanted,’ said I, ‘to make an inquiry—’ 

“ He interrupted,‘ Oh, dear me—bless me—an in- 
quiry! Why, you see, there's an office for inquiry. 
It’s here about, round the corner; you'll see the 
window as you turn; closes at three (looking at 
his watch); you’ve, eh—six minutes just.’ 

“T went round the corner ; I found the window— 
‘ Office for Inquiry,’ posted above. There was a 
man who stuttered, asking about a letter which he 
had mailed for Calcutta two months before to the 
address of Mr, T-t-t-th-thet-Theodore T-t-tr-tret- 
Trenham. 

“T never heard a stutterer with less charity be- 
fore. A clock was to be seen over the head of the 
office clerk within. I watched it with nervous 
anxiety. The Calcutta applicant at length made 
an end of his story. Theclerk turned to the clock. 
Two minutes were allowed me. 

“T had arranged a short story.. The clerk took 
my name, residence, address—promised that the 
matter should be looked after. 

“IT walked back to Covent Garden, weary, but 
satisfied. 

“The next morning the waiter handed me a let- 





| 





ter addressed properly enough, ‘Mark Handiside, 
No. 9 Covent Garden.’ 

“The banker’s letter had been delayed. My 
search through the London office had been entire- 
ly unnecessary. 

“ Three days after, and when I was engrossed with 
Madame Toussaud’s wax-work and the Vauxhall 
wonders, and had forgotten my trials of Cornhill, 
I received a huge envelope, under the seal of the 
General Post-office of London, informing me that 
no letter bearing my address had been distributed 
to the Cornhill carrier during the last seven days; 
and advising me that, should such an one be re- 
ceived at the London Post-oflice, it would, in obe- 
dience to my wishes, be promptly delivered at No. 
9 Covent Garden Square. 

“ For aught I know, the officials of the London 
office may be looking for that letter still. 

“T hope not.” 


Enitor’s Drawer. 
HE DRAWER, thanks to the thousand con- 
tributors who furnish the good things with 
which it is filled, was never richer than at this 
present, and the Editor is more perplexed to de- 
cide which of the many he shall choose, than where 
to find the material for the entertainment of his 
April readers. 

“To your distinguished consideration,” writes a 
friend in Ohio, * I submit the following, which is 
a true fact, poetry and all: 

“Billie and Lillie were in love, Lillie having 
just entered her teens, and Billie having been in 
them three years. Duty called Billie to a far- 
away land, where he was compelled to remain in 
the disagreeable employment of completing his 
education. On returning, after an absence of two 
or three tedious years, which seemed a voung eter- 
nity to his faithful heart, he found, to his dismay 
and distress, that she whom he had loved and 
trusted had proved, like too many of her sex, to 
be fickle and faithless, Again he renewed his suit, 
and sought with diligence and devotion to win 
her back to his love, but all in vain. On the last 
Valentine day she determined to put an end to all 
his hopes; and so the young flirt sent him the 
following lines, which she stole from Byron, and 
copied neatly under the picture of a disconsolated 
lovyer: 

“* When I loved you, I can't but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute, 
But the scorn that I feel for -you now, 
Hath even more luxury in it. 
“*Thus whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you; 
To love you was pleasent enough, 
But oh! ‘tis delicious to hate you. 
“* Se. Vatewtine’s-pay, 1856.’ 


“This was enough for Billie. In a moment his 
eyes were opened to see that, in securing the hate 
of such a girl, he had made a blessed escape, and 
in a few minutes he dispatched a Valentine in these 
words : 

“Your plagiarized scorn meets seven-fold scorn, 

Your acquaintance and note I contemptuously spurn ; 

The unprincipled pride of your heart I despise, 

And my thoughts far above you in pleasure arise. 

Your hate is a trifle, your love is a jest, 

Your sneers are your soul, and become you the best; 

The contempt that's showered on you by folly was won, 

And hereafter, forever, with you I am done. 

“*Bieum,*” 


se 
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Any man who has been at Albany during the 
session of the present Legislature will believe, with- 
out any great amount of extra evidence, that the 
story we are about to tell is true, and too good to 
be kept in the Drawer. One of the new members 
of Assembly from one of the Northern Counties 
was on his way to the old Dutch city a few days 
before the opening of the session. In his verdancy 
and self-conceit, as he sat in the rail-car, he was 
sure that every man must recognize his claim to 
special consideration as a legislator on his way to 
the capital for the purpose of making laws for the 
Empire State, and as the other passengers were 
quite as good-looking as himself, he came to the 
conclusion that he had fallen into the company of 
a number of members bound to the same exalted 
halls. Now it chanced that Mr. William Russell, 
the newly-elected State Prison Inspector, was sit- 
ting in the seat adjoining our pompous friend, the 
new member, and on his way to Sing Sing. As 
the train paused at one of the stations, the rural 
legislator looked Mr. Russell in the face, and said, 

“IT believe you are a member of the Legislature 
that meets next week ?” 

The Inspector had been observing the member’s 
motions, and read him readily ; so fixing upon him 
a piercing look, and slowly removing his hat from 
his head, he demanded, in a stern and indignant 
tone, 

“Do you mean to insult me, Sir? Do I look 
like a villain? Have you seen me pick any man’s 
pocket in this car?” 

The attention of every one was turned to the 
two men, and their curiosity rose as each succes- 
sive question was propounded, with. a rising tone 
of voice, till Mr. Russell demanded, 

“I say, Sir, do you see any thing like a vaga- 
bond in my looks ?” 

“ No—I—no—no I don’t know as I do,” stam- 
mered out the confounded rural member. 

“No,” rejoined the Inspector, ‘1 am bound for 
the State Prison; but, thank fortune, I am not 
going to the Legislature.” 

Our windy representative collapsed of a sud- 
den, and wondered in silence why any man should 
prefer going to State Prison rather than to the 
Legislature. Perhaps he has found out before this 
time. 


“Tx our County Court,” writes an Eastern friend, 
“one of our smart young lawyers was well come 
up with the other day. A witness, in a case of 
assault, was asked by the junior Counsel, ‘ How 
far was you, Sir, from the parties when the alleged 
assault took place ?’ 

“* Four feet five inches and a half,’ was the an- 
swer promptly given. 

“*Ah! fiercely demanded the lawyer, ‘how 
came you to be so very exact as all this ?’ 

“ * Because,’ said the witness, very coolly, ‘I 
expected that some confounded fool would likely 
as not ask me, and so I went and measured it.’” 


A CLERICAL contributor (we are always happy 
to receive their contributions, for they abownd in 
good things) sends us the following admirable il- 
lustration of poor “ human nature :” 

“The Rev. Dr. B——, a half century ago, was 


a distinguished minister in Connecticut. He had 
a negro, Cato by name; yet so little of the phi- 
losopher was Cato, that it was doubtful whether 
to call him a wag or a fool. It came to pass one 





day that a grocer had been emptying some casks 
of the settlings of cherry-rum, and a number of 
hogs in the street had eaten of the cherries jj] 
some were staggering about, some were drunk in 
the gutter, and all of them were showing them- 
selves the worse for liquor. Cato saw their dread- 
ful state, and called to his master at the foot of the 
stairs : 

‘** Master—Doctor, do please come here!’ 

“‘The Doctor came at the call, and looked out 
where Cato pointed at the drunken quadrupeds, 
and asked, ‘Well, what?’ Cato lifted up both his 
hands, and with much emotion cried out, 

‘“**Master, master, only look; poor human na- 
tur /’” 


Tue same gentleman writes that an eccentric 
clergyman, lately alluding in his pulpit to the sub- 
ject of family-zovernment, remarked that it is 
often said “that nowadays there is no such thing 
as family-government. But it’s false, all false! 
There is just as much family-government now as 
there ever was—just as much as in the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers. The only difference is, 
that then the old folks did the governing, now it is 
done by the young ones !” 


Our readers who do not read Latin and Greek 
may skip the following; but there are many who 
will agree with us that better classical puns are 
not abroad. 

The Hon. Charles Chapman, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was traveling from that city to Litchfield 
to attend Court. A violent storm of snow was 
beating in the faces of the party as they were rid- 
ing in an open sleigh. One of the company, for 
the sake of amusement, asked Mr. Chapman how 
he enjoyed the storm? To which the lawyer in- 
stantly answered, in strictly legal terms, that he 
would much rather “ facit per alium,” than “ facit 
per se.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Chapman was dining 
at a New Haven hotel, when it fell to his lot to 
help his neighbors at the table to clam soup. As 
often occurs on such occasions, the clams gave out, 
and he continued with great diligence to pursue 
his explorations into the depths of the tureen. A 
lady opposite observing the thoughtful air with 
which he plied the ladle, and being herself some- 
what under the power of a clam-orous appetite, 
asked him what he was thinking of. At that mo- 
ment he raised the ladle with a solitary clam in it, 
and cried, 

“De profundis clam-av-i.” 

Porson, the famous Greek Professor of Cam- 
bridge, was asked whether he was fond of the so- 
cial cup which “ cheers but not inebriates?” He 
replied without hesitation, 

“‘ Nec possit vivere fecum, nec sine te.” 

And again, when asked to take a toddy before 
going to bed, he answered, 

“ Odd? rode, obd? TAAAa:” 
showing the Professor more of a teetotaller than 
he has the credit of being. 


Bur to return to Connecticut. In Litchfield 
lived and died good Deacon Seely, who built his 
own stone fence as well as his own reputation for 
that of an honest and God-fearing man. Once, 
when clearing his farm of stone, he made his wall 
uncommonly thick and strong, and a waggish neigh- 
bor said to him, 
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“ Well, Deacon Seely, that’s a noble stone wall 
you are building. It will last, I should say, long 
after you are in Beelzebub’s bosom !” 

“Ah!” said the Deacon, not noticing the strange 
interpolation, “‘I fear we shall never reach that 
blessed place.” 


Tuomas JEFFERSON’s opinions on the subject 
of religion have been the occasion of no little dis- 
cussion, and every thing that throws light on the 
subject will be read with interest. The following 
letters are forwarded to the Drawer by a Virginia 
correspondent, who says they have never been pub- 
lished: 

“ Montice.Lo, Dec. 8, *21. 

“Dear Str—In the antient feudal times of our 
good old forefathers, when the Seigneur married 
his daughter or knighted his son, it was the usage 
for his vassals to give him a year’s rent extra, in 
the name of an aid. I think it as reasonable, when 
our pastor builds a house, that each of his flock 
should give him an aid of a year’s contribution. I 
enclose mine, as a tribute of justice, which of itself, 
indeed, is nothing, but as an exainple, if followed, 
may become something. In any event, be pleased 
to accept it as an offering of duty, and a testimony 
of my friendly attachment and high respect. 

“Rev. Mr, Hatch.” “TH. JEFFERSON. 


“Montice.Lo, May 12, °22. 

“Dear Srtr—The case seems again to occur 
when, as in that of the feudal lord formerly quot- 
ed, an aid was deemed reasonably due on the ex- 
traordinary occasions of marrying his daughter or 
knighting his son. The approaching Convention 
must bring considerable extra expense on you. I 
beg leave, therefore, to offer my contribution to- 
wards it, on a principle of duty. Altho my affairs 
in Bedford require my presence there necessarily at 
this season, yet I would have varied the time of 
my visit to that place so as to have been here at 
the meeting of the Convention. I should gladly 
have profited of that occasion of manifesting my re- 
spect for that body, with some of whose members I 
may probably be acquainted; but it seems to be 
expected that there will be a concourse of one or 
two thousand others attending it from all parts of 
the country, and experience has proved to me that 
my place is considered as among the curiosities of 
the neighborhood, and that it will probably be vis- 
ited, as such, by most of the attendants. I have 
neither strength nor spirits to encounter such a 
stream of strangers from day to day, and must 
therefore avoid it, by obeying the necessary call of 
my concerns in Bedford, to which place I shall set 
out to-morrow morning. Accept my friendly and 
respectful salutations. 

“Tu. JEFFERSON.” 

The Convention referred to was of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of Virginia, held in Char- 
lottesville in May, 1822. 


Srrtine@ in the Pulaski House, Savannah, this 
last winter, the editor hereof heard Judge Lump- 
kin, of Georgia, telling an anecdote that shows up 
very neatly the resort of a man when hard pushed 
in an argument. 

An old Baptist preacher, so straight a Calvinist 
that he leaned over backward, was defending his 
doctrines against a man as ignorant as he was ob- 
stinate; at length the preacher said to his oppo- 
nent; 


“* Now, look here, my friend, don’t you believe 
what is to be, will be?” 
“No, I don’t at all. 
won't be!” 


And there was an end of the argument. 


I believe what is to be, 


MUSIC. 
In the cosiest of chambers, 
Gazing on the fading embers, 
Fading, dropping, dust to dust; 
While their evanescent gleam, 
With its fickle rise and fall, 
Lighted up a marble bust 
Of Saint Jerome, good and just, 
Looking at me from the wall, 
From beneath his dusky cowl, 
With alternate smile and scowl; 
By my fireside, all alone, 
I was sitting, lapsing to a quiet dream, 
When a tiny music-tone, 
Sounding distant, faint, and sweet, 
Suddenly I heard; and started, 
Started listening to my feet, 
Eager, wistful, and uncertain 
If the sound were of my sleep 
Or my waking; and the curtain 
Hastily I parted, 
And looked out upon the night, 
Which with lavish hand had strown 
Through the heavens dark and deep, 
Like a regal largess, jewels rare and bright. 
“Ts your symphony, ye crystal spheres, 
Flowing downward to my ravished ears ? 
Where are words,” I cried, “to fit the strain 
Which ye pour, so lofty yet so sweet, 
Through the fathomless spaces while ye roll, 
And your choral tide now floods my thirsting soul ?” 
Nearer seemed the sounds; again 
I looked. Ah, Fancy, pert and vain! 
A hibernating fly, thawed by the heat, 
Was buzzing in a corner of the pane— 
So Fancy buzzes in a drowsy brain, 


So many stories are now told of the Hard-Shell 
Baptists, that we publish none but those which are 
vouched for by responsible names—like the fol- 
lowing: 

One of the preachers was holding forth on the 
end of time, and as there had been a great number 
of shooting-stars not long before, he drew a bold 
illustration from that striking phenomenon. 

‘My bretheren, you have often wondered what 
was the meaning of them shooting-stairs. It was 
this, my bretheren: When the Lord he saw the 
stairs was too thick and close together like, he took 
the magnesia of attraction, or the traction of grat- 
ification, if you please to call it by the vulgar name, 
and he shook the stairs, and shook ’em, and shook 
*em—ah, and thinned ’em out—ah, and left only 
the sound ones—ah.” Then leaning over the desk, 
and lowering his voice to a confidential tone, he 
continued: ‘* Thus, my friends, will it be in the end 
of the world. The Lord will apply the magnesia 
of attraction to the meetin’ folks, and shake ’em 
about, and thin ’em out, and the only stairs left in 
the fundamental galaxy of his glory will be the 
good old Baptist stairs /” 


Bor here is a good one from quite another quar- 
ter, the land of steady habits, and the old town of 
Wolcott, where the pulpit had been vacant for 
several years, and was only semi-occasionally sup- 
plied by the pastors of the neighboring churches. 
They became tired of the duty after a while; and 
when they found that the Wolcott people were 





sponging on them for the means of grace, they de- 
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puted the pastor of the Northfield parish to go and 
preach to them on the subject, and inform them 
that they could have no supply hereafter from their 
neighbors. He went, and at the opening of the 
service gave out the hymn commencing with the 
lines, 
“ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supply.” 

After reading the whole hymn he repeated the first 
two lines, when the chorister, according to custom, 
cried out the tune, Northyield, which seemed to be 
a fitting answer to the parson’s demand, and an 
assurance that the people need look for no further 
aid from that quarter. 


Anp in Litchfield (Connecticut) cemetery, the 
writer who sends us the above says that the follow- 
ing epitaph is to be read in stone: 

‘Here lies two twins, all side by side, 
Of the small-pox both of them died.” 


WE were complaining, a short time since, to a 
friend, of the tedious prolixity of counsel in a case 
we happened to be interested in, and queried wheth- 
er it would not save time and answer the ends of 
justice equally well to do away with all argument 
to the jury. 

“That might do sometimes,” said my legal 
friend; “‘but I'll give you an instance to show 
that it is not always safe. I once had a case 
against a man in the country, which was as clear 
as daylight in my favor—the fellow had not even 
a shadow of defense for refusing to pay his debt— 
but, by the cunning of his lawyer, he had contrived 
to avoid coming to trial for about two years, in 
hopes that he might worry me into a compromise. 
At last the case was called, late in the term and 
late in a hot day, the court and jury tired and im- 
patient. I stated the facts, produced the evidence, 
which was all on my side; the judge asked the 
counsel whether they wished to argue the case, 
stating that he thought it hardly necessary in so 
plain a matter. The lawyers agreed to submit it 
without argument; the jury went out, and imme- 
diately returned with a verdict for the defendant! 
[ prayed the judge to overrule the verdict as con- 
trary to law and evidence, and after some time this 
was done, andI got judgment. But as soon as the 
court adjourned I sought the foreman of the jury, 
a worthy but not very brilliant man, and asked 
him how, in the name of common sense, they came 
to render such a verdict. 

“*Why, you see,’ said he, ‘ we didn't think much 
of the lawyer agin you, and it wan’t strange he 
didn't have nothing to say; but Squire, the fact 
is, we thought you was about one of the smartest 
lawyers in this county, and if you couldn't find any 
thing to say on your side, it must be a purty hard 
case, and so we had to go agin you!’” 


WueEw has a man enough? Never till he gets 


a little more. A very good story of old embargo 
times and the war of 1812 was told us the other 
day. Under the impulse of the removal of the 
embargo, there was a sudden rise in the value of 
property, and such a demand for it that merchan- 
dise was sometimes carried off from vessels before 
the owners arrived at their places of business, and 
the parties taking it came in afterward to say that 
they were at the owners’ mercy, and must pay what 
they chose to ask. A brig was lying in Boston 
harbor, which had come up new from Plymouth 





just before the embargo was laid, and was now ip 
good condition, fit for sea. The Plymouth owner 
thought it was a good time to sell the brig, and 
sent up his son for the purpose, telling him to de- 
mand eight thousand dollars for her, and not to 
take less than six. John went to Boston, found 
how things were going, sold the brig in a moment, 
and hurried home, elated with his bargain. As he 
neared the house. he saw the old gentleman march- 
ing up and down the piazza, and presently rushing 
out to meet his son and hear the result of the sale. 

“Have you sold the brig, John?” 

“Yes, father, you may be sure of that.” 

* For how much, John?” 

“ For ten thousand dollars!” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” cried the old man, 
with staring eyes, at hearing a price more than 
double what the vessel cost. ‘* Ten thousand dol- 
lars! I'll bet you’ve sold her to some swindler 
who don’t care what the price is, and never means 
to pay his notes.” 

“Notes, did you say, father? Why, there’s no 
note in the case. I got the money and put it in 
the bank; draw, and you'll get it.” 

The old man’s excitement suddenly cooled, and 
as the ruling passion rose in its place, he said, 

“IT say, John, couldn’t you have got a leetle 
more ?” 


AN ex-postmaster of Georgia gave us also the 
following superscription of a letter which he copied 
with his own hané, and then sent the letter accord- 
ing to the direction. Except the names, which 
are altered, the copy is given verbatim et literatim 
et punctuatim : 


“slait off gorgy, jeffison poast offes, jaxsun kounty to 
Mr Jones who lives ebout seven or ate mile from Mr ard, 
or did about foar of five year ago—as i doant noe your 
given naim the poastmaster at franklin please forrerd the 
saim and mediuntly if not suner an the poastmaster at 
jiffison kounty the ssim to mr Jones as sune as the male 
gits thar.” 


A sAtLor is said to be not a sailor when he is 
a-shore, and the fool he makes of himself when he 
tries to steer a horse or navigate a carriage, is 
proof that he is not himself when out of his ‘‘ na- 
tive” element. 

Jack Dimon left the seas, and resolved to have 
a good time on shore for a year or two, to see how 
he liked it, and perhaps he would never plow the 
briny deep again. Not long had he been on land 
before he had occasion to go a short distance into 
the country on business, and he required the aid 
of a horse and wagon. As he was returning from 
his excursion, an acquaintance met him driving on 
at a furious rate, and stopping him for a little con- 
versation, was surprised to observe that Jack's 
horse had a large stone suspended from his tail, to 
which it was tied by a red bandana. 

“What on earth, Jack, have you got on that 
horse’s tail?” was the very natural inquiry of his 
friend. 

“Why, you see,” said Jack, with as much se- 
riousness as became the occasion, “‘when I left 
port this morning, we got off at a pretty smart 
lick—say five or six knots—and got on so till we 
began to scud before the wind, making all sail ; 
when all at once, as I’m a live man, Sir, she dip- 
ped, and went right under, pitching me over her 
bows, and, Jonah-like, I fetched up on dry land. I 
picked myself up as well as I could ; the ship right- 
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ed; I thought as how she might have too heavy a 
figure-head for such a light stern, and so I just put 
on this big stone, by way of a settler behind, to 
keep her steady, like. Now she goes like a clip- 
per, as she is, Let go!” and on he went. 


A NEw correspondent sends us the following 
spirited lines : 
You may have heard some man confess— 
This is an age when things progress! 
But ‘mid the means of good that bless 
The present hour, 
The first and foremost is the Press— 
Hail to its power! 
What wondrous skill in type and quill! 
What wondrous art to soothe or thrill! 
They move a nation when they will 
To sword and field! 
What influence for good or ill! 
What power to wield! 
Yet oft the Press, with crooked sight, 
May see the black, and call it white; 
And sometimes, too, that wrong is right; 
To say the least, 
It oft makes Beauty such a fright, 
She scares the Beast! 
Perhaps ‘tis lucky for mankind, 
Old Archimedes ne'er shall find 
That fulcrum in the human mind, 
Of which the Press is lever; 
For he—should Terra be unkind— 
Might from her axis heave her! 
But, after all, the Press's arm 
(Raised, while it may be, to our harm), 
To fill intriguers with alarm 
Strikes its hard blow, 
And generously to disarm 
The public foe! 
‘Tis careful, too, to recommend 
What best will suit the general end, 
And with its mighty power defend 
The public good ; 
And so the Press, the people's friend 
Has always stood! 


A REsPonsIBLE friend is the voucher for the 
truth of the following capital story : 

Half a century ago or less, the pious, but some- 
times facetious Dr. Pond, dwelt in the quiet and 
out-of-the-way village of A——, in the State of 
“Steady Habits.” The Doctor’s ideas were lib- 
eral—much more so than many of his congregation 
approved ; nevertheless he kept on the even tenor 
of his way, and disregarded the prejudices of some 
of his people. He had a son named Enoch, who 
at an early age manifested a remarkable talent for 
music, which the father cherished and cultivated 
with care. In the same village resided an anti- 
quated maiden lady, who, having no cares of her 
own to occupy her time and attention, magnani- 
mously devoted herself to those of her neighbors. 
One morning she called at the Doctor’s, and re- 
quested to see him. When he entered the room 
where she was seated, he perceived at a glance that 
something was amiss, and before he had time to ex- 
tend to her the usual “‘ How-d’ye-do,” she began : 

“T think, Doctor Pond, that a man of your age 
and profession might have had something better to 
do, when you were in New London last week, than 
to buy Enoch a fiddle ; all the people are ashamed 
that our minister should buy his son a fiddle, A 
fiddle! Qh, dear! what is the world coming to 
when ministers will do such things!” 

“Who told you I had bought Enoch a fiddle ?” 
inquired the Doctor. 





‘*Who told me! Why, every body says so, and 
some people have heard him play on it as they 
passed the door. But ain’t it true, Doctor?” 

“I bought Enoch a violin when I went to New 
London.” 

“A violin! what’s that?” 

“ Did you never see one ?” 

* Never.” 

“Enoch,” said the Doctor, stepping to the door, 
“bring your violin here,” 

Enoch obeyed the command, but no sooner had 
he entered with his instrument, than the lady ex- 
claimed, 

“Lal now, there; why it is a fiddle!” 

“ Do not judge rashly,” said the Doctor, giving 
his son a wink ; “ wait until you hear it.” 

Taking the hint, Enoch played Old Hundred. 
The lady was completely mystified; it looked like 
a fiddle, but then who had ever heard Old Hun- 
dred played on a fiddle! It could not be. So, 
rising to depart, she exclaimed, “ I am glad I came 
in to satisfy myself. La! me; just to think how 
people will lie!” 


“In your January Number,” writes a frequent 
correspondent, “‘ you give several reasons that in- 
duce people to go to church: 

‘Some go to church just for a walk, 
Some go there to laugh and talk," etc., 
but you omitted two very common reasons : 
Some go there to close their eyes, 
And some to eye their clothes.” 


Wuat a difference there is, even in kingly coun- 
tries, between the customs, styles of living, etc., in 
The Old Times and the New! If Queen Victoria 
gives a “drawing-room” or a dinner, the London 
and provincial papers are full to repletion with ac- 
counts of the affair; the noble and “‘ royal” person- 
ages who were present ; the splendor of the apart- 
ments; the richness of the gold and silver service, 
and the like. 

Observe, from the following single historic verse, 
how all this was—or rather was not—in the “ good 
olden time :” 

“The king and queen sat down to dine, 
And many more beside, 
And what they didn't eat that night, 

Next morning it was fried !" 
Now here was true economy, even in a monarch’s 
household ; and if this course had been pursued up 
to the present time, does any body suppose that 
the English National Debt would be what it is now ? 
for be it understood, that it costs something for 
reigning monarchs (and their families, pretty nu- 
merous, generally) to live, as well as to make war. 

By-the-by, speaking of the National Debt of Great 
Britain, the late honored and lamented statesman, 
Henry Clay, used to tell a capital story of an op- 
ponent of his, who, in a stump-speech in the midst 
of the most unsettled parts of the then “ Far West” 
Western States, gave Ais “ sentiments” and “ pro- 
found views” of matters and things. He was a 
small pettifogger—“ wordy, windy, and wander- 
ing” in all that he said, and with the utmost con- 
fusion as to what he was talking about; only he 
knew that he was accusing Mr. Clay of wanting 
to introduce the “cussed” Feudal System into this 
country. Some demagogue had told him that that 
was the nature of Mr. Clay's Protective System. 

Look o’ here, now, my friends,” said he, “jest 


‘look at it, I want to know if any of you who hear 
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my voice wants this Feudal System? What has it | swain, “ with some little assistance from your {- 


done for England, and Europe, and France, and | 
Scotland, and other foreign countries? Look at | 
‘em! Half of ’em are no better than slaves, and | 


| ther!” 
“There was some confusion,” says the Philadel. 
| phia Dispatch, “ and a profound silence when this 


some of ‘em not half as well off. What has done | lovers’ colloquy had ended.” 
this? The blasted Feudal System that they want | | 


to fasten onto this country, same as they did onto | 


Greece! 

“ And then just look at the expense. What do | 
you think England owes this minute for wars and | 
high living under this Feudal System? 
more than nine thousand dollars, “and the interest 
runnin’ on all the while! 
like that h’isted onto this country? Do you want 
it, my fellow-citizens ?” 


Well—they didn’t, and so made manifest at the | 


polls. In a sparse settlement in the wilderness, 
where, as the orator said, “the sile am rich, but 
money are scurse”—where a silver dollar is sup- 


posed to be of the size of a cart-wheel—nine thou- | 


sand dollars, as the national debt of Great Britain, 
seemed an uncountable and a “most numerous 
amount” of money. 

Mr. Clay used to tell this story with great good- | 


humor and effect, and many a laugh had his | 


friends over the idea how glad the English gov- 
ernment would be to strike a bargain with some 
Yankee financier who would pay their national 
debt with the terrific nine thousand dollars ! 


Do you remember, reader, the first pair of boots 


that ever encased your boyish legs? Is there any 
acquisition of after-life that quite comes up to it? 


“* How many boots,” asked a little boy of his fa- | 


ther (who had a friend with him at the time, who 
had just called upon him), “do three folks’ wear ?” 
“ Why, six, my son.” 
“Then,” said the little fellow, with conscious 


pride, ‘‘ there are six boots in this room!” 


Simple arithmetic, surely ; but it was the only | 


way in which he could adroitly call the stranger’s 


attention to the fact—with him a great fact—that | 


for the first time in his life he had on a pair of lit- 
tle boots, 

After all, men are not of much account without 
boots. ‘‘ Boots are self-reliant—they stand alone. 
What a wretched creature, slip-shod and discord- 
ant, is a human being without boots! In that for- 
lorn condition he can undertake nothing. All en- 
terprise is impossible. He is without motion—a 
thing fit only to have his toes trodden on, But if 
the thought flashes through his brain that he must 
be up and doing, what are the first words that rush 
to his lips ? 

“* My boots! 1” 

‘Nothing else could express the fixedness of his 
new-born purpose. Suppose he called for his horse, 
or his arms, what sort of figure, having them only, 
would he cut without his bapts?_ He could not ride 
a rod, nor hold his ground against a foe for a single 
inch. But give him time enough to draw on his 
boots, and a new man starts at once into existence, 
ready for any thing! 

“You have only to say that an effort is ‘ bootless,’ 
and the folly of attempting any thing without boots 
becomes at once apparent.” 


““T nope you will be able to support me,” said a 
young lady, while walking out one evening with 
her intended, during a slippery state of the oa 
walks. 


“ Why—ah—vyes,” said the somewhat hesitating 


Do we want any system | 


How it should dwarf the aspirations, the pom- 
| posity, abate the arrogance, and diminish the pride 
| of the “ Big Bugs” of the world only to think, for 
|} a single moment, of the truth of the following : 


Why, | true of kings and queens, the powerful of the earth, 


| as of swelling individual ostentation—all of whom 
and of which must so soon pass away and be utter- 
ly forgotten : 

““ The History of the Past is a mere puppet-show. 
A little man comes out and blows a little trumpet, 
| and goes in agaia. You look for something new, 
| and lo! another little man comes out and blows 
| ANOTHER little trumpet, and goes in again. And 
it is all over!” 

Not exactly! Here we are, with our little tin- 
| trumpet, preserving, like a ‘court-crier, this very 
| record in our Drawer; and, ‘‘which is more, go 
to,” illustrating it by these forcible thoughts : 

** Look back who list unto the former ages, 

And call to count what has of them become ; 

Where be those high-born men, those antique sages, 

Which of all wisdom knew the perfect sum ? 

Where those great warriors, which did overcome 
The world with conquest of their might and main, 
And made one sea of the earth and of their reign ’” 
All lost, “tin the deep backward and abysm of Time!" 

| 

We have somewhere seen a very laughable de- 
scription of what is called a Street-Broker, that 
| is, a kind of Wall Street commission-broker, who, 
| though without a “local habitation,” an office, or 
| any thing answering to either title, has yet “a 
| name” for “ getting things done” for a considera- 
tion, for our certain small “money’d men” in the 
Street. Capacious pockets and the top of a greasy, 
| broad-brimmed hat were the apartments where the 
undiscounted “paper” was kept, and the “safe” 
where the proceeds were deposited, previous to be- 
ing returned as such, or “invested,” as the case 
might be. One such character, “ Old § .” was 
well known in our City “‘ Bourse” or “ Royal Ex- 
change” in Wall Street. 

But what does the reader think of a Government 
officer of this description? “Old & ” was a 
private officer—on his individual personal curve, 
or, in other words, “his own hook.” But here is 
a national case : 

When the good land on the northern frontier of 
Missouri was beginning to be found out, say some 
thirty-five years ago, “‘ Uncle Moses,” who had 
built his cabin in a wilderness “ opening,” went 
into a village in that region to see if he could find 
a letter from an old friend in the interior or heart 
of “ Old Kentucky.” 

Three hours’ ride brought him “to town.” Here 
he found “The Major,” who had lately been ap- 
pointed Postmaster, and who appropriated his hat 
to the purposes of a post-office, by which he com- 
plied literally with the law. He thus took “ spe- 
cial care” of “letters and papers committed to his 
“keeping,” while, at the same time, he enjoyed 
abundant locomotive freedom. He hunted, and 
fished, and engaged in other sports, but was always 
found “ in his office,” and when found, was “ made 
a note of,” even if he had no letter in his office for 
the inquirer. 





“ Are you Major ——, the postmaster?” 
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“Yes. Any call on my department?” 
“Got any letter in your orifice for ‘Uncle 
Mose ??” 

“Guess not: no: reckon there ain’t n’ary letter 
for that name.” 

“It’s Moses ——: they call me Uncle Mose.” 

“ Set down, ‘ Uncle Mose ;’ mebbe I have : ‘pears 
to me there és a letter in the office for Moses ——.” 

The Major laid himself out on his side on the 
grass, emptied his hat of its contents, and said : 

“Come, Uncle Mose, help me to hunt for your 
letter. Whenever you come to any that looks 
dirty and greasy, like these,” said he, “lay them 
out on this pile: they are all dead letters, and I in- 
tend to send ’em off to head-quarters the very next 
time the post-rider comes. I ain’t going to take 
‘em about in the office any longer !” 

“Uncle Mose” thought they were at head-quar- 
ters already; but he put on his spectacles and as- 
sisted in the search. 

After a long look, it was found that there was 
no letter in the officefor Uncle Mose. 

But the “postmaster” offered to sell ‘‘ Uncle 
Mose,” on commission, a lot of “ store-goods” which 
he had in his capacious pockets, and a sale was ef- 
fected. 





Here is a very beautiful brace of verses upon 
“Music,” which strike us as well worthy of pres- 
ervation in the Drawer: 


When life's sad dream is o'er, 
Its happiness and woe ; 

And Nature, weak and wearied out, 
Has done with all below ; 

Sit near my couch, and while my breath 
Comes feebly up, oh! let me hear 

Thy voice repeat that plaintive strain, 
My dying hour to cheer! 


Sing while my fluttering pulse 
Its labor faintly plies; 
Sing while my spirit hovers near, 
And while to God it flies ; 
Let the voice that soothed my morning hours, 
As cheerful sound at even, 
And thy music waft my soul away 
To sweeter strains in heaven! 





How much, in the way of a maxim or apothegm, 
there is sometimes in a single line from a simple- 
minded, honest thinker! Here is one which should 
not be lost upon the thousands who are thinking 
how they look, how they appear in the eyes of oth- 
ers at a party, or how, in the minds of their guests, 
their great dinner, which has cost them a world of 
trouble, fuss, and feathers, is passing off: “ The 
happiest moment of your life is when you don’t know 
at.” ’ 





“T UNDERSTAND you are engaged to be mar- 
ried,” said a “ satirical rogue” to a young man who 
was known to have no other idea of a proper 
“ qualification” for a wife than that she had mon- 
ey. “Is your intended a young lady of good 
moral character ?” 

“ Well, yes—tolerably fair; she has forty thou- 
sand dollars in her own right now.” 

‘Ts she accomplished ?” 

“ Well, not exactly yet, but she will be. When 
the ‘old man dies’ she will have thirty thousand 
more. You know there are only three children, 
and the old man is as rich as Job was when he 
came into his last property.” 


a very clever, but carelessly written poem, deliver- 
ed by a young lady of Madison (Georgia) Female 
College, on its last commencement-day. It has 
some telling “ hits,” and some few phrases which 
show its Southern origin. We subjoin a few brief 
passages. It bears the appropriate title, “‘ Has 
She any Tin ?” “ tin” and “spelter” beg convert- 
ible terms for cash : 


“‘ Away with accomplishments! charms, all away! 

Tell me not of proud beauty’s resistless array : 

It's nonsense, all witchcraft, a bundle of trash, 

Things heeded alone by the foolish and rash. 

Give me the rich lady, with purses of charms, 

Who wins by her dark-ies, plantations, and farms; 

Not beauty, nor graces, naught's wanted but dimes— 
They alone can console in these hard, hard times. 

Your slender-built beauties, your delicate flowers 

The sunshine can stand, not adversity's showers ; 

Like the glittering ray-fish, they're beautiful things, 

But you'd better not touch, and beware of their stings. 
Then accomplishments, extras—what won't come up next ? 
I scarcely can think of the things but I'm vexed; 
French, Music, and Latin—the whole endless list 

Could all be dispensed with, and yet never missed. 
Your opera music, your fashionable singing, 

A sheep can surpass when his neck-bell is ringing; 
Your daubing with paint, and your working with floss; 
This knitting and braiding, this patchwork of moss, 

All heaped in a pile, make a beautiful mess 

For a young lady's fortune, I truly confess. 

But there's one humbug more, and the least of the train— 
That vapor that springs from the novelist's brain— 

The bubble called love, which its origin claims 

Alone in the fancy of novel-spoilt dames, 

I presume it is true, as we've all heard it said,” 

It inhabits not seldom the college-boy's head, 

Imparting a smoothness and softness of skin 

That is equaled by naught but the softness within. 

Ah! pitiful creatures, how can they esteem 

So highly the visions of which they but dream? 

But let them alone, they are sure to repent 

Ere in life's busy battle they've many years spent. 
When Poverty enters the threshold, she makes it 

A point to give Love through the window his exit; 

And your lovely young wife, though the town all extol her, 
Can't compare with the charms of the all-mighty dollar. 
For this is a love which can long be enjoyed— 

Not a dream, something real, and can't be destroyed. 


« . 7 « . . . * 


As to ladies’ accomplishments, tell me, I pray, 

Are these not the thoughts of this audience to-day? 
Perhaps not of all, but of many, I guess, 

Who, if questioned, would quickly (or slowly) confess 
They have always committed that commonest sin 

Of serving their favorite divinity, Tin. 

Now do not repel the assault with a biash, 

And declare you have never regarded the plush ; 

It sticks out too plainly, when, anxious to hear, 

You inquire so intently her income a year; 

Or, with head half inclined, the sweet sound to draw in— 
‘Just between you and me, has she got any tin?’ 
And then can't your motives be plainly discerned, 
When about some old Colonel you're might'ly concerned : 
Inquiring of weather, the prospect of rains, 

How comes on the cotton, the corn crop, and grains; 
But finding she’s rich, don't know enough yet, 

To be certain, must ask if her daddy's in debt. 

If every thing suits, and the investment is sure, 
Then a quick introduction you'll plan to procure. 

But just let the answer be this: ‘ She is poor,’ 
Then your curious questions are whispered no more; 
And turning away, like a sorrowful churt, 

* She looks like she might be a very nice girl.’” 


That pun of “ dark-ies” and the “like” in this 
last line, are thoroughly indigenous. 








WE printed once in the Drawer a very striking 
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ness made upon him. In the annexed paragraph 
from a London journal—the Times, we believe— 
the reason of this impression is, in very brief terms, 
made apparent enough: 

“ London extends over a surface of one hundred 
and twenty-two square miles, and the number of in- 
habitants is over two millions three hundred thou- 
sand. A conception of this vast mass of people 
may be formed from the fact, that, if the metrop- 
olis were surrounded by a wall having gates north, 
south, east, and west, and each of the four gates 
wide enough to allow a column of persons to pass 
out freely, four abreast, and a peremptory neces- 
sity required the immediate evacuation of the city, 
it could not be accomplished in less than twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time the head of 
each of the four columns would have advanced at 
no less distance than seventy-five miles from their 
respective gates, all the people being in close file, 
four deep!” 

What a picture of a city is that! And it is a 
picture that is increasing in vastness every day ; 
for London is said to be growing as fast as New 
York; but that we take leave very much to 
doubt. 

He is perhaps a foolish man who can not afford 
to laugh at a grotesque or foolish thing. Some- 
times one feels almost ashamed to be amused by a 
trifle which bears upon its face an air of inauthen- 
ticity; but following this rule, who would ever have 
enjoyed Gulliver’s Travels—a work so often quoted 
in defense of geographical statements and psycho- 
logical developments? Let such doubters skip the 
following : 

“ A solemn-looking fellow, with a certain air of 
dry humor about the corners of his rather sancti- 
monious mouth, stepped quietly, one day, into the 
tailoring establishment of ‘ Call and Tuttle,’ Bos- 
ton, and quietly remarked to the clerk in attend- 
ance, 

“*T want to tuttle.’ 

“© What do you mean, Sir?’ 

“¢ Well, I want to rurrLe: noticed the invita- 
tion over your door, so I called; and now I should 
like to tuétle!’ 

‘‘He was ordered to leave the establishment, 
which he did, with a look of angry wonder, grum- 
bling to himself, 

“* Tf they don’t want strangers to call and tut- 
tle, what do they put up a sign for, asking 'em in 
to do it?’” 








CoLLEGE-LIFE in the last century was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now, not only in the Mother- 
Country but in our own, At that time the stu- 
dents were obliged to go to the kitchen-doors with 
their bowls or pitchers for their suppers, where 
they received their milk or chocolate in a vessel 
held in one hand, and their piece of bread in the 
other, and went straight to their rooms to devour 
it. 

“There were suspicions at times,” says a writer 
of that period, “that the milk was diluted with 
water, which led a sagacious Yankee student to 
put the matter to the test. So one day he said to 
the carrier-boy : 

“Why don’t your mother mix the milk with 
warm water instead of cold?’ 

“* She does,’ replied the boy; ‘she always puts 
in warm water !’” 


the almost overpowering impression which its vast- 








Not unlike the reply of the little country girl, on 
a visit to her aunt in the city, who had waited long 
for the promised milkman to arrive, and who, 
when he did come, brought the usual “ fluid.” 

The little gir! had her bowl of milk, crumbled 
with bread; and after eating a mouthful or two, 
said: 

“ Aunty, I don’t like mi/kman’s milk so well as I 
do cow’s milk! ’Tisn’t near so good!” 





Tue readers of the Drawer will remember the 
“permission” given by a gallant American Col- 
onel, at Valley Forge, in the Revolution, to com- 
plaining soldiers, to leave the army and go home, 
if they chose to signify their wish to do so by step- 
ping out from the ranks; “ but,” he added, “the 
first that steps out shall be shot, or my name is 
not Colonel —— !” 

Something like that is the following: 

“On board the Cunard steamships the Church- 
service is read every Sunday morning. The mus- 
ter-roll of the crew is called ‘to attend service.’ 

‘* A gentleman, one day, said to one of the sailors, 

*** Are you obliged to attend public worship ?’ 

“**N-o-0; not exactly obliged, ye kno’, Sir; but 
we should lose our grog if we didn't !”” 

Rather “compulsory worship” we should call 
that, after all! 





Any thing better than the subjoined illustration 
of Categorical Courtship we can safely assume no 
reader of the Drawer for many a day has encoun- 
tered : 


“T sat one night beside a blue-eyed girl— 
The fire was out, and so, too, was her mother; 
A feeble flame around the lamp did curl, 
Making faint shadows, blending in each other; 
‘Twas nearly twelve o'clock, too, in November; 
She had a shawl on, also, I remember. 


“ Well, I had been to see her every night 
For thirteen days, and had a sneaking notion 
To pop the question, thinking all was right, 
And once or twice had made an awkward motion 
To take her hand, and stammer'd, cough'd, and stut- 
ter'd; 
But somehow, nothing to the point had utter'd. 


“I thought this chance too good now to be lost; 
I hitched my chair up pretty close beside her, 
Drew a long breath, and then my legs I cross’d, 
Bent over, sighed, and for five minutes eyed her; 
She look'd as if she knew what next was coming, 
And with her feet upon the floor was drumming. 


“TI didn't know how to begin, or where— 
I couldn't speak—the words were always choking ; 
I scarce could move—I seem’d tied to the chair— 
I hardly breathed—'twas awfully provoking! 
The perspiration from each pore camé oozing, 
My heart, and brain, and limbs their power seem'd 
losing. 


“ At length I saw a brindle tabby cat 

Walk purring up, inviting me to pat her; 
An idea came, electric-like, at that— 

My doubts, like summer-clouds, began to scatter; 
I seized on tabby, though a seratch she gave me, 
And said ‘Come, Puss, ask Mary if she'll have me." 


“*Twas done at once—the murder now was out. 
The thing was all explain’d in half a minute ; 
She blush'd, and turning pussy-cat about, 
Said, ‘ Pussy, tell him “yes ;"* her foot was in it! 
The cat had thus saved me my category, 
And here’s the catastrophe of my story.” 


“ Little Rhody” turns out this through the col- 





umns of the Providence Daily Journal. 









Fualish Falks—Al-Fooly Doy Sketches. 
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THE MUSICAL FOOL. THE LITERARY FOOL. 
Mr. PAGANtN1 PepAL volunteers his seventeenth Song. Mr. Byron Biosr reads his Poems to his Friends. 
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THE STAGE-STRUCK FOOL. THE FAST FOOL. 
Young Samson Biower applies for an Engagement. Oscar Snaneuar becomes a Fireman for Excitement. 





= 
THE ARISTOCRATIC FOOL. THE POLITICAL FOOL. 
Mr. Mvsnnoom Coprisn selects a Coat-of-Arms, Mr. Cocktatt Boater works for his Party. 
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THE MILITARY FOOL. THE INQUISITIVE FOOL. 

Mr. SaneRtasn CeNtTAUR goes in for Glory. Mr. Prerrnr tries to find out how Daguerreotypes are made, 
Vou, X11.—No. 71.—Y x * 








THE VISIONARY FOOL. 
Mr. Popgers (the Lively Turtle) runs a Foot-Race in July. Mr. Fuienty at work on his new Flying-Machine 
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THE MONEYED FOOL. A BASHFUL FOOL. 
Mr. Banker lends a Poor Man money without Security. Aveustus Dariine dares not “ propose.” 








THE VERDANT FOOL. 
Mr. Grasart finds himself decidedly “ sold.” Mr. JotLy Grern was perfectly sure of the Cards. 








THE MATRIMONIAL FOOL. 
Mr. Itgwpeck, who has married a Strong-minded Woman. Mr. Brown declines to run for Alderman. 








Foshions for Agel 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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NHE Mantitva in Figure 1 is of black taffeta, 
ornamented with pomegranates and scrolled 
leaves embroidered in needlework, with a very rich 
crochet-headed fringe. That in Figure 3 is a scarf, 
with a passmenterie of velvet ribbon. The fringe is 
alternately black and purple, which last is the col- 
or of the garment from which bur illustration has 
been drawn; though in this respect the wearer will 
be guided by her own taste in making a selection. 
The frill is continued round the tabs, which are 
pointed. 

In the Dinner Dress (Figure 2) it will be per- 
ceived that ribbons, as trimming, are entirely su- 
perseded by velvet. This trimming is not confined 
to the robe—the laces, which are en suite, being 
traversed by narrow lines of it. The ornaments are 
drop-buttons. The sleeves, which fall away very 
full from the band below the elbow, are cut square 
upon the lower edge. They are caught up and 
confined by a strap, so as to expose the under- 
sleeves. The skirts are double, the upper one be- 
ing atunic. It is said—we trust upon insufficient 
grounds—that jackets are losing their favor. Their 
intrinsic merits should keep them always in vogue. 

The Inrant’s Rose is especially adapted for a 
baptismal robe. It is only necessary to say, by 
way of description, that it is embroidered in needle- 
work. It may, if desirable, be shortened by omit- 
ting all below the second flounce. 


Fie. 4.—Iyrant’s Rose. 





